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Mrs. James Taylor, who resides at No. 82 Bailey Avenue, 
Kingsbridge, New York, on the 14th of December, 1894, said: 
‘“* My age is 65 years. For the past two years I have had liver 
trouble and indigestion. I always employed a physician, which 
I did in this case, but obtained no beneficial results. I never 
had any faith in patent medicines, but having seen Ripans 
Tabules recommended very highly in the New York Hera/d, I 
After using them fora short 
I have 
never employed a physician since, which means $2 a call and 
$1 for medicine. One dollar’s worth of Ripans Tabules lasts 
me a month, and I would not be without them if it were my 
last dollar. They are the only thing that ever gave me any 
permanent relief. I take great pleasure in recommending them 
to any one similarly affected. (Signed), Mrs. J. TAYLorR.” 


concluded to give them a trial. 
time, I found they were just what my case demanded. 


Mr. T. B. Eiker is special agent for the Chicago Hera/d, 
and his office in New York City is at No. 50 Tribune Building. 
He isa strong, virile man, not the sort of person to often re- 
quire medicines ; and is specially opposed to pills of any sort, 
finding them too violent in their action. In case of any irregu- 
larity he had always relied upon the use of fruits, until one day 
on a railway journey a friend directed his attention to Ripans 
Tabules and gave him some from a box he had in his portman- 
teau. He made use of them when occasion offered, and the 
result in his case was all that could be desired. He now de- 
pends upon Ripans Tabules entirely in the case of any irregu- 
larity of the bowels or derangement of the digestive apparatus. 
Mr. Eiker is a picture of health and manly vigor, is a hearty 
eater, and he regards a Tabule after a hearty meal as a sort of 
insurance policy against future ills of any sort. 


Mr. Wolstan Dixey, for several years Literary Editor of the 
New York School Journal, and now an advertisement writer 
at 86 World Building, New York, speaking of Ripans Tabules, 
“IT couldn’t recommend this remedy as heartily as I do 
if I didn't believe in it. I am not much of a medicine taker. 
I am opposed to medicine, on principle. There ought to be no 
need of medicine—just as there ought to be no poverty—but 
there zs. If people lived right they would be well. Sunshine, 
air, exercise, fun, good food—plenty and not too much—are the 


Says: 


best medicines, the natural ones; but men are tied to their 
desks, and women to their home cares, and both are tied to 
Civilized existence is artificial and needs artificial 
regulators. I recommend Ripans Tabules—and take them 
myself. I know they are both harmless and effective. (I know 
what they are made of.) They are the best remedy I know 
anything about for headaches, or indigestion, or biliousness, or 
any sort of sluggishness in the system. And they are in the 
handiest possible shape to carry in the pocket.” 


fashion. 


The Home Bureau for Delicacies for the Sick, and Nurses’ 
Registry, at 15 West Forty-second Street, New York, under 
date of October 20, 1894, writes: ‘‘ Please send one dozen 
boxes Ripans Tabules to the Nurses’ Club, 104 West Forty-first 
Street. Reports of the Tabules for troubles resulting from 


disordered digestion come very frequently to our attention 
here. This Bureau does not dispense medicines, but has oppor- 
tunity to hear frequent discussions concerning the merits of 
remedies. It seems to be conceded that the Tabules area re- 
liable auxiliary to the physician. Some of our patrons use 
them to a considerable extent, and physicians assure us that 
the forraula is excellent.” 


Mr. Myrick Plummer, a wholesale paper dealer at 45 Beek- 
man Street, New York, relates that his first experience with 
Ripans Tabules began eighteen months ago. Prior to that he 
could not recall a time when he was not troubled with consti- 
pation. Nothing gave more than temporary relief; but, since 
taking Ripans Tabules, however, nobody, Mr, Plummer thinks, 
has more perfect digestive organs than he. The bowels per- 
form their functions with regularity; there is no distress after 
eating, no headache, no heartburn, no dizziness—nothing of a 
dyspeptic nature. 


Dennis Bernhard, who lives at No. 1188 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes under date of May 23, 1895: ‘‘ Having 
heard of your Tabules, and having suffered for years from 
dyspepsia and biliousness, I thought I would try them. I have 
been using them now for about six weeks and they have given 
me great relief.’”” Mr. Bernhard keeps a Bowery lodging house 
and the air is often very bad. He says that a Tabule taken 
now and then keeps him from getting sick in that air. 


Mr. Bert M. Moses, the advertisement and business writer 
of 502 Third Street, Brooklyn, relates that he recently had 
occasion to consult Dr. J. S. Carreau, a well-known physician 
of 18 West Twenty-first Street, New York City, for a stomach 
trouble which was pronounced a type of dyspepsia. ‘“‘ After 
consultation,’ writes Mr. Moses, ‘“‘the Doctor gave mea pre- 
scription, and I was somewhat surprised to note that the for- 
mula was nearly identical with that of Ripans Tabules, for 
which I had, on more than one occasion, prepared advertising 
matter. I had Dr. Carreau’s prescription filled, and it proved 
satisfactory, giving quick relief. A week later, when I had 
taken all the medicine, I again called on the Doctor and men- 
tioned the similarity of his prescription and the proprietary 
remedy spoken of, showing him both the remedy itself and the 
formula. The Doctor was at first somewhat inclined to criti- 
cise what he called patent medicines, but appeared to be sur- 
prised when he noted to what extent his own prescription 
conformed to the formula I showed him. It was practically 
the same. After a short time devoted to noting the careful 
manner in which the proprietary medicine was prepared, he 
wound up by prescribing it for my case. Of course I had to 
pay him for telling me to do this, but it was worth the cost to 
have such high professional assurance that the advertised 
article was, in fact, the scientific formula that it purported to 
be. I might have taken the proprietary medicine in the begin- 
ning and saved the Doctor’s fee, but I think the confidence I 
have acquired in the efficacy of the remedy, through the 
Doctor’s indorsement of it, is well worth the fee.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail it 
the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 
cal Company, No. 1o Spruce St., New York. Sample 


vial, ro cents. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


All K’S Piastes 
COC S Plaster 

BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 
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PREMIUM OFFER. “Club of Five.” 


NY one sending to us before April first, 1896, five new 
yearly subscriptions to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, at $1.00 ‘ 
each, will receive, free of charge, GODEY’S MAGAZINE for ¢ 
the year 1895, handsomely bound in two volumes; or, if preferred, ( 
a free subscription to GODEY’S MAGAZINE for one year, ‘ 
commencing with the January, 1896, number. é 

The five names and addresses must be sent at one time, and must be ‘ 


accompanied by a remittance of $5.00 and the name and address of the sender. 
Remit by check, P. O. order, money order, or registered letter. 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


ODEY’S MAGAZINE is bound two volumes for each year—January to 
June, inclusive, and July to December, inclusive. Vols. CXXX. and CXXXI. 

for 1895 are now ready for delivery. Price, $1.00 each, post-paid. They are 
handsomely bound in buckram and gold. Back numbers will be exchanged (if 
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75 cents per volume. Missing numbers will be supplied at 10 cents each. All 
numbers for exchange should be marked with sender’s name. We cannot bind or 
exchange copies the front and bottom edges of which have been trimmed with a 
machine. Buckram and gold covers, ready for binding, together with the index for 
the volume, will be supplied at 40 cents each, post-paid. 

Address all communications to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE 


WO years ago 80 per cent. of bicycle 
tires were double tube 2* But we were 
making Single-T ube Tires Experts 

soon found out how good they were % 
To-day 80 per cent. of bicycle tires are 
Single-T ubes wt 2% Best of all—easiest of all 
to repair—are Hartford Single-Tube Tires 


The Standard Tires 


You can have them on any bicycle if you ask. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branches—I00 Chambers Street, New York. 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18-24 Main Street, San Francisco. 
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Trees 
Shrubs 


PLANT si 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Perennials. 


In addition to the stock that nurseries usually have, we 
grow in quantity, on our 300 acres, every new hardy tree 
and plant of real value. We have furnished, without 
cost, planting plans, where the proper landscape effect 
is studied, for hundreds of estates—large and small—in 
all parts of the country. We will do this for you if desired. 

In our catalogue (sent for 10 cents) you will find rare 
trees and shrubs and plants you probably never heard 
of; hardy and suitable for our climate, grown out of 
doors in our nurseries, and not expensive because rare. 


The Shady Hill Nursery Co., 102 State St., Boston. 














UNEQUALED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 
STRENGTH. 


Because 
IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOQUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR, THE 


acti 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 

; the Teeth, 

To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








ECZEMA. 


Have you ever experienced the tortures of 
ECZEMA or HIVES? 
You may be suffering now. 
We have acure that has cured the most obstinate 
cases of either, and it will cure you. 
Wissner Piano Warerooms, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1896. 
CoE CHEMICAL Co. :—The English language cannot praise 
your remedy too strongly. I had eczema since childhood, and 
have tried the best physicians. Two boxes of your cure have 
permanently cured me. Respectfully, 
FRANK H. KING, Manager Wholesale Department. 
If your druggist does not have it, apply directly to us— 
take no substitute. 
Mailed for $1. Trial Box, 10 cents. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 
176 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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FINE CERANIUMS 


: . 
The Big Six Geranium Offer for only 25c, 
A Splendid Double Geranium 
A Fine Distinct Single Geranium 
A Beautiful New Double Ivy Geranium 
A Lovely Sweet Scented Geranium 
A Distinct Golden Bronze Geranium 
A Charming Tricolor Geranium 
THINK OF IT 
The above collection of Geraniums for only 25c¢ 
i Charming and Sweet Scented Tea Roses, labeled........ +00e20€ 
6 Splendid Double Geraniums, all colors, labeled 25¢ 
§ Beautiful Single Geraniums, fine assortment............++ ++020C 
i Sweetestand Best Carnations, choice Colors..........+-0++ 22-200 
ofthe Loveliest Fuchsias double and single.. 
i Giant Prize Chrysanthemums, all fine colors. 
rhe Grand African Blue Lil ° 
_ Send 10c for our beautiful catalogue full of origina 
tions. Ourspecial bargain edition is free to all. 


MIicCRECOR BROS.. Sprinefield, O. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


New Catalogue of 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Now Ready. Send for it. 

37 EAST 19th STREET, 
New York City. 
BY MAIL. Catalogue Free. 

CurysantTHemum 


WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 








Headquarters for the Choicest 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, BULBS, Etc. 


Elegant 168 Page Catalog, Free. 
Send for it before buying, 

_ Half saved by dealing direct. Every- 
thing mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press Or freight. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. 42nd year. 1000 Acres. 
29 Greenhouses. 


‘STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Painesville, Ohio. Box 925 











THE HARDY WHITE 


MEMORIAL 
—~- ROSE. 


THE IDEAL PLANT 


L ROSE 
AS IT GROWS. 


Growing in sun or shade, possessing the har- 
diness of the Oak, with a distinctive charm 
entirely its own, the Memorial Rose (Rosa 
Wichuraiana) will be found a singularly ap- 
propriate plant for beautifying Cemetery plots. 
It creeps along the groun ge as an Ivy does, 
growing ten feet in a single season, forming 
a dense mat of dark green lustrous foliage, 
with thornless stems. he flowers are single, 
snow-white with a golden yellow disc, are from 
5 to 6 inches in circumference, and have the 
delicious fragrance of the Banksia Roses. The 
flowers, in clusters, are produced in the most 
lavish profusion, and are in their fullest glory 
just after the June Roses are past. Seen then 
the clusters look like great masses of snow, 
and are a sight long to be remembered. But 
its use is not confined to Cemeteries, for not 
only is it also nerfectly adapted for garden cul- 
ture, but for screening rocky slopes, embank- 
ments and such places as it is desirable to 
7 cover with verdure it is unsurpassed. 
Indeed, it adapts itself to every condition of 

owth, whether barren or fertile soil, rocky 
edge, shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 

Prices (free by mail), plants, 40c. each, 
3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for $3.00; extra 
strong plants, 60c. each, 2 for $1.00, 5 for 
$2.00, 12 for $4.50. 

All purchasers of the Memorial Rose who 
will state where they saw this advertisement 
will pe sent our MANUAL FOR 1896 of ‘‘ EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN "’ (160 pages, 6 colored 
plates and over soo engravings). To those de- 
siring the MANvAL only, we will mail it on 
receipt of 20 cents (in stamps), which is less 
than cost. 


PETER HENDERSON:Co. 
35x37 CORTLANDT St NEW YORK. 
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To secure simplicity with beauty, beauty with shapeliness, 
shapeliness with refinement, and all without extravagance, is 
to know the countersign to artistic treatment. And for fur- 
nishing the Dining-room, Bedroom, Library, and Hall, there 
is nothing so effective as the Berkey & Gay copies of famous 
designs of the early centuries. Made in Old Mahogany and 
Flemish Oak Renaissance, the Antique feeling is preserved, 
with durability added. There is a warmth of refinement in 
our Antiques. They are history in wood, antiquity utilized. 

In the lines of this notable historic bed, in the great sweep 
of the roll over moulding, in the plain paneling, in the low 
stature, in the resplendent tone of the old mahogany you catch 
the reminiscent story as told from generation to generation. 
It is immensely decorative—a fitting companion to the bureau 
illustrated in February number. 

Ask your dealer for BERKEY & GAY An- 
tiques. ‘‘History in Furniture, or How to Make 
Historic Homes,’’ mailed free. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., 
2 Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


\ { i 
“Survival of the Fittest.” 
175¥ 


The ONLY 
Stiff, Elastic 





f FOREVER. 
nt, Send for Samples. 


: FREE ?yctum mail,full descriptive circulars 
of Moody’s New and Moody’s 
Improved Tailor System of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. ‘These. only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 

ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 

cut and make any garment, in any style, to 

any measure, for ladies, men and children, 
Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without 
trying on. Thousands of Dressmakers use 

this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540, © 


ARRIC TOOTH 


SOAP 
OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL! 
26c. All druggists or by matt. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 

















ROAYDAE DAR DADA 


for a Dame: 


FOR OUR NEW ANTHEM BOOK, & 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
_ Competition closes March 10, 1806. This book ¢ 
is by J. A. PARKS, prize winner {hree successive 
times in competition, open over the United States @ 
for Anthem composition, and will be wanted by 
every choir inthe country. 


SEND 30 CENTS AT ONCE ; 
With name, for book, and a copy (price is 75c.) 
will be sent — prepaid, to each competetor as «& 
soon as printed. If book is not all we claim, return 
it, and your money will be refunded. 
Write for particulars immediately. 


77 





YAO HALSEY Sy° 


BROOKLYN, U.S.A 


























RAPHITE N C | LS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough pointe. 
Se 
331 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. 
Vacation classes travel abroad, June to September. 
AND INFORMATION 
Terms within reach of everyone a4 of Electrical 
Facts FREE. ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 
Send stamp. NATIONAL Inst. G. Z., Chicago. 
A CONTEMPTIBLE LIAR. 
York, the greatest living Specialist in the 
treatment and cure of Catarrh, is not dead as 
ractice on account of old age. From this 
ime on he will send his famous recipe free to 
is a great offer which our readers should 
promptly accept. Address as above. 
A — quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
= people who have been cured. We send the 


ot == 
——S P= 
DIXON'S 2. 
AMERICAN 
G 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
The Misses Weldon’s French-English School, 
ELEGTRICA INSTRUCTION 
of the science. 
MON EY Salary or commission for part or all your time. 
Old Prof. Lawrence, of 88 Warren st., New 
reported, but will soon retire from active 
all sufferers from Catarrh in any form. This 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 


save Doctors’ bills and get well. Good Agents 


wanted. Write to-day. Address 
EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., Box 2, New York. 
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YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


m UQUA ’ ELINING 
A HAUTA Re Cain 


ona CHAUTAUQUA JJESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium , Ditto, - $10.00 


Total, .... + + « « $20.00 
YOU GET BOTH if $10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM TSS <i 
ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0: BuUFFALO,NY 
Our offer fully explained in GODEY’S MAGAZINE, Seft., Oct., and Nov. 


Note.—We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been 
made by members of the Odserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesita- 
tion.—New York Observer. 

A PERFECT PICTURE. 








Your old plated jewelry bought for 


New method, without chemicals, lenses, baths, sunlight, or 3 
flash-powder. Carried in vest pocket ready for instant use WONDERFUL CASH ; old gold and silver, too; _un- 
day or night. A beautifully finished picture every minute. used diamonds 


Complete apparatus with impression slips, 10 cents. etc. Send by express or registered mail WONDERFUL 
G.M. STRACK & CO., 23 Chambers St., New York. H. HARTE, Rochester, N. ¥. Estab’d 1880. 


‘ sam 100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 
STAMPS 15c.;200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c. Paper Clippings doubting EW s' kinds, and acquaint- 





























Ag’ts wanted at5Uperct.com, List FREE! ances names. $35. a thou sand. Particulars for 
C.A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av.,St.Louis,Mo. stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep't. A.L. 304 W. 139th St., N. ¥, 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
a DENCE 5 
, SY = sae 
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AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any onecan useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will surprised 
and de lighte od with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no résemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FA it. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as ‘the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, eos) without the slightest i at nO. unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCED LYSIS.— 
—— RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF | REFINEMENT, 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life cod poy my of the hair, thereby 
, rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Laas to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence a — private. Postage stamps received the same as 
4 cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND (Cut this ort as it may not enpeet, again.) 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING Cco,, CINCINNATI, OH . S. A. 
D? GENERAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS.” 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. ea 
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»GLAUSS SHEARS AND SCISSORS 


are slow to get dull. Made of the truest steel. At 20,000 hardware 
«dealers. One sample pair, soc. Send for our booklet ‘How To Take 
Care of Scissors”—of interest to both men and women, 
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The New Life cer, 


The Original Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for 
Self-treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease and pain under Na- 
ture’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 

‘* Oxygen is Life."’ How to increase this 
element in the system was an unsolved prob- 
lem to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche 
discovered a wonderful law of natural forces 
by the application of which oxygen from the 
air can be supplied in any desired quantity. 
It has cured and been fully tested in 60,000 
cases of all forms of disease. 


No. |. Price, $15—Reduced from $25. 
‘ { Latest and Greatly 
No.2. “ $25 Improved. 


Large book of information, and latest price-list 
mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Invéntor, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Pianos are the only pianos 
manufactured containing 
the patented Screw 
‘Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not require 
one-quarter as much tun- 
ing as any other piano 
made: thus reducing ex- 
pense of keeping and in- 
convenienceto aminimum 
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F you contemplate a sea voyage at 

this or any other season of the year 

a rug is a necessity. If you want 
something which is infinitely superior 
to the old square blanket in common 
use, try One of our 


Renwood Ruas 


They are lighter, softer, and warmer 
than the old kind, and, when once ad- 
justed, they can’t slip down or blow 
off. All you have to do is to lay your 
‘*KENWOOD” on your steamer chair, 
sit down on it, put in your feet, snap 
the fasteners and draw it around your 
shoulders and throat, and there you are. 
Its utility is not by any means limited 
to the deck of a steamer. Think of the 
comfort you could get out of one cool 
evenings in the mountains or at the sea- 
shore, and for driving it constitutes a 


lap-robe and garment combined. Invaluable to invalids. Let us send you a little 
book which treats more fully of the comfort and convenience of the ‘‘ KENwoopb.” 


F. C, HUYCK & SONS, = = = = Albany, N. Y. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 


By Lee J. Vance 


ANY readers will be interested, 
doubtless, in reading about 
what is going on at this season 

of the year in the North Woods, or the 
Adirondacks. This great strip of forest 
territory is not by any means a dull 
and uninteresting place when it is de- 
serted by the swarms of summer tour- 
ists, campers-out, and sportsmen. 

At this time of the year, and all 
through the spring months, the Hud- 
son River lumber industry gives em- 
ployment to an army of men more than 
ten thousand strong. These men are 
to-day at work cutting and handling 
the logs, which go either to the saw- 
mills to be made into lumber, or to the 
pulp- mills to be transformed into 
paper on which the daily news of the 
world is printed. 

The season for lumbering begins in 
early fall, when the cold north winds 
strain and sigh through the boughs of 
the hemlocks and spruces and crust 
the streams with thin ice. But the 
work is not at its height till after the 
fall of snow. Then, when sleighing is 
good, men and teams gather from 
various directions and are seen depart- 
ing for the woods. 

The headquarters of the Adirondack 
lumbermen are in the camps far up in 
the mountains, near the headwaters of 
the Hudson River, and miles away 
from any settlement. Here the men 
live in log huts or shanties, and a col- 
lection of these huts is called-a “camp.” 
Some idea of an Adirondack lumber 
camp can be gained from the illustra- 


tion on page 230, which shows very well 
how the place looks in winter. 

In this illustration you will see on the 
right a small hut or shanty, near the 
large building. It is the stable for the 
horses on the job. Very often the sta- 
ble is separated from the house only by 
a board partition. 

Inside, the shanty is divided into two 
rooms ; one is used for sleeping-apart- 
ments, the other answers for the kitch- 
en and dining-room. In the sleeping- 
room beds or bunks are arranged in a 
row along the sides, just as you find 
them in a sleeping-car. But there the 
resemblance ends, for the bunks in a 
lumber shanty are simply so many 
boxes. Some of them are provided 
with ticks, but usually they are filled 
with straw. The men have good heavy 
quilts and blankets and manage to 
keep warm. 

The lumber operator, or the “boss,” 
hires a man to cook for his men. The 
cooking is, of course, of the simplest 
kind, for there are no “fancy dishes” 
in a lumber camp. To cook for lum- 
bermen it is necessary only to know 
how to prepare pork and beans and 
pancakes, and to make tea and coffee. 
The bill of fare remains about the same 
for several months, that is, from the 
beginning of the season in autumn till 
spring. 

About 4 a.m., when the morning stars 
are still twinkling, the cook rises and 
begins to get ready the breakfast. 
About half an hour later the men are 
routed out of bed, and by 5 o’clock they 
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are sitting round the table, and eating 
by the light of lanterns hung overhead ; 
for in winter it is dark till 6 or 7 
o'clock. I think it was Rabelais who 
said that appetite comes with eating. 
You would think so if you saw these 
woodmen put away pancakes and mo- 
lasses, pork and beans, and then finish 
off breakfast with a pint of coffee. It is 
the rugged, active, out-door life of the 
lumbermen that saves them from the 
pangs of dyspepsia. Now and then a 
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their work in the woods. It is nowdim 
daylight, and outside it is “a nipping 
and an eager air.” The men are divided 
into gangs of tens or twenties ; one gang 
does the chopping, another the “ skid- 
ding ” and hauling of logs. 

The choppers march along with their 
bright axes, which were sharpened the 
night before, slung over their shoulders. 
When they arrive at the scene of labor, 
without much ado they begin swing- 
ing the axe with regular and rhythmic 





An Adirondack Lumber Shanty. 


From a photograph copyrighted by S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


“tenderfoot” tries roughing it in a 
logging camp, and he soon falls into a 
condition similar to that of Abner Dean, 
who, in Bret Harte’s story, was hit 
with a chunk of old red sandstone in 
the region of the stomach. 

Of course, the table service is of the 
rudest and strongest kind. The knives 
and forks are of the “iron pattern,” 
and not easily bent or broken. The 
dishes, cups, and saucers are mostly of 
thick, heavy china, while the spoons are 
of tin. 

Breakfast over, the men are ready for 


strokes. Our illustration of the chop- 
pers is a suggestion of scores of similar 
pictures to be seen in the Adirondacks 
and other woods where lumbering opera- 
tions are carried on. 

As the chopper drives the glittering 
blade up to the helve almost at every 
stroke, the chips fly in various directions 
and cover the snow in irregular patches. 
The gash grows deeper and deeper ; 
after a while the tree leans slightly to 
one side. Then the axeman steps to the 
other side and gives one, two, perhaps 
three, more strokes, whereupon the pride 
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of the forest falls with a drawn-out creak 
and a crash. 

An industrious chopper will cut from 
fifty to sixty logs a day, while expert 
axmen under favorable conditions have 
cut one hundred logs in a day. The 
number of logs cut makes some differ- 
ence in the pay, where the choppers are 
paid according to their industry. Thus 
the rate of lumbermen’s wages ranges 
from $25 to $40 per month, and board. 

After the tree is felled, the branches 
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men and a team of horses, two “ swamp- 
ers,” and a teamster are busy getting 
the logs out of the woods. They are 
first taken to the skidways, which con- 
sist of two long pieces of timber laid 
parallel to one another about eight feet 
apart and at right angles to the road. 
The logs are rolled on the skidways and 
laid in piles from four to eight feet 
high. Sometimes the logs are chained 
and then are drawn out of the woods by 
horses or oxen, but usually they are 


The Choppers. 


From a photograph copyrighted by S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


are trimmed off, and either the chopper 
or the sawyer cuts the trunk into logs 


of market length. A “standard log ” 
for the saw-mills is thirteen feet long 
and nineteen inches in diameter at the 
small end. The wood-pulp mills are 
voracious, and grind up logs less than 
half that thickness. This accounts for 
the awful destruction that has been 
going on in the Adirondacks during the 
past ten years. Prior to that time trees 
under ten inches in diameter were left 
standing. 

Meanwhile, the skidding crew of four 


hauled on bob-sleds. If the roads be 
good a team will draw a load of from 
six to eight big logs. 

And so, from early morn till late at 
night gangs of choppers and loggers are 
hard at work in the woods. Their day’s 
labor is a long one, usually fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. When pushed, 
the men will work by the light of their 
lanterns far into the night. No wonder, 
then, that they return to camp tired, 
but with muscles warmed by work, and 
with severely sharpened appetites. 
They all do full justice to the evening 
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meal, the bill of fare being about the 
same as at breakfast. Supper over, the 
men light their pipes and become more 
or less sociable in their way. 

Indeed, the social side of a logging 
camp is seen best in the evening, when 
the rugged woodmen unbend, when their 
hard features relax and break into broad 
smiles. At one time the lumbermen 
gather round the table to take a hand in 
a game of cards, the favorite games being 
euchre, cinch, or pedro. There are 
always a number of lookers-on, who 
pass comments on the game, or who in- 
form the principals how they should 
play. 

At another time the men “swap sto- 
ries” of daring adventures and of “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,” which are the more 
interesting, because many of the thrill- 
ing narratives are literally true. No 
man who has worked at logging any 
length of time is without some story 
which has an element of danger or the 
dramatic in it. 

In camp the man who can “spin a 
yarn” is sure of an attentive audience. 
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Just such an audience is shown in our 
illustration. The crowd is all attention. 
See how their heads are thrust forward 
in order that their ears will catch every 
word. Note the strongly marked faces, 
the attitudes, and the surroundings. It 
is a picture for some painter of dim 
light and deep shade. And I fancy the 
old Dutch masters would have been de- 
lighted to paint this collection of dark, 
eager faces, this group of sturdy fellows 
round the box-like stove. 

The gang of choppers and loggers in 
the camp make up a motley crowd. 
They are all sorts and conditions of 
men, and of different nationalities. 
Canadian-French, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Irish-Americans, and Vermont Yankees 
are represented. The pioneer work of 
the lumbermen makes them what they 
are—rough, uncultivated, reckless, and 
daring at all times. You will find 
them, on the whole, a bold, indepen- 
dent and manly set of fellows, although 
rude in their manners, rough in their 
habits, and coarse in conversation. 


That big, warm hearts beat beneath 


A Good Story. 
From a photograph copyrighted by S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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woollen shirts is 
shown when the hat 
is passed around for 
a brother in distress. 
These and other acts 
of sympathy and kind- 
ness make men broth- 
ers for a’ that. 

With the breaking 
up of winter the lum- 
ber business takes on 
a new phase. When 
April comes with its 
thaws and rains, the 
logs are floated to the 
mills in the rushing 
and roaring streams. 
The choppers lay by 
their axes to become 
‘“‘log-drivers,” and now 
enter upon the most 
dangerous and excit- 
ing period of their continually adven- 
turous lives. 

As the reader will see in the illustra- 
tion, a lot of logs are thrown or tum- 
bled on the banks of the stream, where 
they lie in a jumble from the top of the 
bank to the water’s edge. Sometimes 


the logs are piled in tiers, so that by 
knocking out the bottom log the whole 
pile is sent tumbling down into the 


stream. But no matter how much care 
is taken, the logs cross and interlock 
with each other, and sooner or later 
they get into a jam. 

It is in breaking a jam that the log- 
driver takes his life in his hands. He 
must find the log which “ keys” all the 
others. This done, he must set at work 
to break the key. If you saw a jam for 
the first time, you would wonder how 
the log-driver could loosen the solid 
mass which forms a dam across the 
stream. However, the expert lumber- 
man detects where the trouble lies, and, 
after an hour’s chopping, or perhaps six 
hours’ hard work, the obstruction is re- 
moved. 

As soon as the key or king-pin of 
the jam is loosened, the solid mass be- 
gins to move, and it starts with a jump. 
Then there is a rumble and a roar; 
logs are tossed into the air as if play- 
things. Meanwhile, the lumberman is 
flying for his life. Woe to the un- 
fortunate who is not quick enough to 


Logs Awaiting the Freshets 


From a photograph copyrighted by S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


escape the rush of logs. He will be 
caught and killed before the eyes of his 
fellows. 

A jam is likely to occur at any time 
and at any place, and it is the business 
of the drivers to keep the mass moving 
on its way down stream. Thus, for 
days and nights, and for weeks, they 
follow the logs on their journey, and 
they are glad when the boom is reached. 

The timber cut from that portion of 
the Adirondacks which drains into the 
Hudson River finally comes together at 
the “ association drive ” at Scroon Lake. 
Here the logs are made into rafts of 
eight or ten thousand pieces, which are 
towed through the lake and down the 
river to a general storage station, 
known as the “big boom.” This boom 
is made of many piers and _ timbers 
chained together across the river. 

The work of the stream drivers ends 
when the logs arrive at the boom. 
Gangs of men are put on to sort out 
the logs for the mills. Each lumber 
operator has his brand or mark, which 
is registered, so that his property can 
be easily identified. There are booms 
at the feeder dam just below the big 
boom, at Glens Falls, and at Fort Ed- 
ward, and at each of these places crews 
are at work all during the spring and 
early summer sorting and handling the 
logs for the mills. 

The bulk of the timber cut on 
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the western ‘side of the Adirondacks 
reaches the mill by rail instead of being 
floated down the stream on drives. 
The lumbermen there cut the logs into 
four-foot lengths and ship them on cars 
to the pulp-raills at Watertown and at 
Dexter, on the Black River. There are 
two hundred and forty or two hundred 
and fifty wood-pulp mills in the United 
States, and New York leads the other 
States with seventy-eight or eighty mills. 
Sixty-five of these draw their entire sup- 
plies directly from the Adirondacks, and 
several of them are among the largest 
wood-pulp mills in the world. 

The lumbermen are to-day clearing 
the North Woods at the rate of 80,000 


“THE WIZARD 


OF THE NILE” 


acres a year. There are, according 
to the figures furnished by the State 
Forest Commission Report, only 1,932,- 
130 acres of primitive forest or un- 
lumbered lands. This means that, if 
the annual destruction goes on as usual, 
the woods will be wiped out in twenty 
years ; that is, as a place of interest, 
of beauty, and of value. Will the peo- 
of New York State and their legislators 
allow this great natural park and sani- 
tarium to be ruined or destroyed? We 
hope not. Considerations not only of 
sentiment but of utility and public wel- 
fare demand the further protection and 
preservation of the Adirondack forest 
domain before another year rolls round. 


OF THE NILE” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


ean! It is not on an American 


At last a comic opera by an Ameri- 


topic, but its treatment is satis- 


factory to Yankee notions of humor. 
Best of all, it is primarily and legiti- 
mately comic. 

There are two kinds of so-called 
comic opera. The kind we are most 
sadly used to is an idiotic attempt at 
romantic situations, with abrupt gaps 
for a few low comedians who crawl in 
between love-songs and wine-choruses 
and occupy the stage with utter buffoon- 
ery. This ape sport has the least possi- 
ble connection with the romantic story, 
and usually it is entirely original (Heaven 
save the mark!) with the comedians 
themselves. But it is full of ludicrous 
dancing, topical allusions of startling 
anachronism, and full of those mysteri- 
ously comic remarks well styled “ jokes 
by acclamation.” So the audience for- 
gives and accepts it all because it isa 
welcome relief from the serious stuff. 

Verily, the former of these two kinds 
of opera is all we have had for many a 
season. The second sort is almost myth- 
ical—Utopian. It is primarily funny, 
with consistent and connected comic 
scenes and dramatically humorous 
‘‘ situations.” Such a work is a delight, 
an all too rare delight, to the judicious, 


and it does not make the gallery grieve. 
Vor populi, vox galleri. He is the suec- 
cessful author that can please both his 


Miss Dorothy Morton. 
Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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The Beheading Scene—Act | 


Photograph by Wynn, Detroit* 


own artistic conscience and the “ gods.” 
It can be done, but it needs a bridging 


inspiration. 

And there are two kinds also of dra- 
matic success: the success of esteem 
and the success of protest. The former 
usually makes no money, and gets only 
useless press praise ; the latter fattens 
the purse and brings useless press con- 
demnation. The former of the two 
kinds of comic opera and the latter of 
the two sorts of success have been the 
portion of Mr. Harry B. Smith, librettist 
in ordinary to the people of the United 
States for, lo! these many years. He is 
the only librettist to whom we may still 
look to repeat a success. A number of 
others have hit one lucky vein and built 
therefrom a mushroom reputation, since 
which success they have turned out 
failure after failure with commendable 
regularity. You have heard of “ Single- 
speech Hamilton.” You also hear occa- 
sionally of “Single-libretto . " 
ete.; you can easily fill out the blanks. 

Mr. Smith’s first opera was “ The 
Begum,” which was the sop of failure 
all dramatic aspirants have to throw the 
Cerberus of success. Then came “ Robin 
Hood,” a work so perfectly constructed, 
both musically and dramatically, and so 


perfectly suited to a perfect opera 
troupe, that it might almost be called a 
school of comic opera. It is still popu- 
lar after several years, and has been a 
veritable gold-mine to its authors. It 
is, however, rather romantic than comic. 
* Don Quixote” was not a success, but 
“The Fencing Master” still holds the 
boards. “The Knickerbockers” died 
young, but “ Rob Roy” is in its second 
year. “The Tzigane” was dreary. 

It may be said of all these works that 
the plot was entirely given over to the 
development of a romantic story. But 
romance is not one of Mr. Smith’s gifts, 
and audiences never took him seriously 
in it. His unsuccessful persistence in 
an uncongenial field may have been due 
to the overweaning ambition of his musi- 
cal collaborator, Mr. DeKoven, but wher- 
ever the blame should fall, it is certain 
that the comedy element got the worst 
of the contest, and only the Herculean 
efforts and Dionysiac unction of favor- 
ite comedians saved the works from 
going over to the great majority of 
American comic operas. 

In “ The Wizard of the Nile” Mr. Smith 
has surprised even those that had great 
confidence in him. I understand that 
the libretto was conceived and written 
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in entire independence and aloofness from the 
hampering insistence of any composer. The 
book was put into the composer’s hand only 
after it was a complete unit. Furthermore, he 
has left his previous collaborator, Mr. DeKoven, 
for Mr. Victor Herbert, who has more idea of 
the humorous possibilities of music and more 
facility and polish in it than any other comic- 
opera composer in the country. The result is 
a delight. I have heard it half a dozen times 
with an unabated relish, always discovering 
something new and always liking the old things 
better. And I hope to hear it several times 
more. 

Mr. Smith is a terrible rover. He finds in his 
own day and place only financial possibilities, 
not artistic subjects. “'The Begum ” was Indian 
in locale ; “Robin Hood” was early English ; 

“Don Quixote” was medizval Spanish ; “ The 

Fencing Master” was medizval Italian ; ‘“ The 

Knickerbockers” old Manhattan ; “Rob Roy” 

was old Scotch: “The Tzigane” was Russian ; 

“The Wizard” is Egyptian ; he is now writing 

on a Chinese subject! Some Columbus will 

have to dis- 

cover him a 

new conti- 

nent or a 

new planet Simoona, the Queen. 
soon, or he Photograph by Wynn, Detroit. 
will run out 

of worlds to conquer. Or he may be forced 
to write an American comic opera! 

The chief beauty of “The Wizard of the 
Nile” is that it does not depend for comedy 
on the interpolation of gags, or on the foot- 
notes of grotesque dancers, but possesses a 
plot of extravagant ludicrousness with not a 
few dramatic climaxes, or “situations,” of 
genuine comic value. 

In opera the musical numbers delay the 
action so much that plots must be simple 
and direct. The story of ‘The Wizard ” is 
soon told. Mr. Smith looks back in evident 
repentance on his years of bondage in the 
walls of conventional comic opera, for he 
frequently betrays the wheels to the audi- 
ence. So the opening chorus runs : 

** What’s the matter? What’s the matter ? 
What can all this pother be ? 
What’s the matter? Cease your chatter ; 
For you know as well as we. 
We but ask as a formality, 
You must tell us clearly though, 
Why we meet in this locality, 
For the audience must know,” 
Cheops as a Serenader It then transpires that Egypt is suffering 
Photograph by Wyun, Detroit from a terrible drought, which is much to 
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the advantage of the tavern-keeper, and 
the chorus sings the inevitable drink- 
ing-song, which is refreshingly relieved 
by the fact that the thirsty wretches are 
hankering only for water, while paying 
“fancy prices” for other “liquid de- 
vices.” 

The weather-prophet Cheops, who had 
prophesied an overflow that would flood 
the Sahara, had encouraged Ptolemy /T. 
to invest the royal moneys in “ corner 
lots” on the desert. The disastrously 
bad guess of the prophet bankrupted 
the King, and he ordered the behead- 
ing of the prognosticator. Cheops is 
in high glee when the curtain rises, be- 
cause the King had taken a box to see 
the execution. 
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they are, a habit of description in the 
first person for whose inconsistency and 
prevalence W. S. Gilbert is largely ac- 
countable, I believe. 

The King proclaims that to anyone 
who will cause the Nile to overflow, he 
will give his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage. Her barge is now descried, and 
it comes in rowed by black slaves. Its 
occupant is—not the princess, but a 
tramp magician, Kibosh! Kibosh is a 
Persian trickster en tour, with his as- 
sistant, Abydos, a boy he owes six years’ 
salary. 

After a good topical song, describing 
the things ‘‘a wizard can do,” he is in- 
formed that he is just in time to be 
beheaded for appropriating C/eopatra’s 














A Group of Notables : 


the Priest, the Policemen, and the Headsmen. 


Photograph by Wynn, Detroit 


The royal retinue now enters, escort- 
ing a palanquin with drawn curtains. 
The populace salaam to the equipage 


with high - sung praises. When the 
chorus is ended the King comes lum- 
bering in, aflame with fury at being left 
behind. His wife, Simoona, thrusts her 
head out of the palanquin and quells 
him with a word. A duet is then sung 
in which they tell their subjects who 


private yacht. Despite his pleadings 
he and the boy are brought to the 
block. At the third blast of the trum- 
pets the axes are to fall. When the 
second blast has sounded, Kibosh, fakir 
to the end, lifts his head and moans 
sadly on the pity that his secret for 
causing the Nile to overflow must die 
with him. The King and Queen fairly 
dislocate their spines stopping the axes 
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Kibosh Reproves Abydos 


on their final descent. They are now 


oppressively cordial to the valuable 


magician, but he affects great disdain, 
and insists that the execution proceed. 
As they try to smooth his ruffled feel- 
ings he inquires indignantly who owns 
his head anyway, and how long he 
is expected to “hang around that 
block.” At length he seizes an axe and 
makes an ostentatious attempt to chop 
off his own head, from which fate the 
frantic monarchs quickly save him. 

They mollify him with difficulty and 
present him to their daughter, Cleo- 
patra, who has not yet learned what 
love is. In a ludicrous scene of good 
satire, the -ultra-plebeian wizard tries 
desperately hard to teach her, but she 
finds embraces and kisses only “curi- 
ous,” and thinks kim far from inspiring. 
An amusingly anachronistic duet to a 
very fetching tune describes love vari- 
ously as “two straws and one lonely 
lemonade,” or as “dodging ice-cream 
foundries, at a hundred in the shade,” 
and similar conceits. 

In time the obliging chorus reas- 
semble to see Kibosh’s attempt on the 
low spirits of the Nile. As Kibosh 
knows only one trick, that of taking an 
egg out of one’s mouth— which he 


practises constantly on the disgusted 
King — his pretended ability to raise 
the Nile is, of course, only a subterfuge 
to delay the execution. Cheops watches 
the horizon with a telescope, while 
Kibosh mutters a meaningless jargon, 
ordering up the Nile “ by the power of 
his resistless will.” Three times he com- 
mands the river, muttering in a con- 
temptuous aside that he “makes him- 
self tired!” To the fakir’s tremen- 
dous amazement Cheops announces the 
appearance of a black cloud on the 
horizon, a roll of thunder affirms the 
magic, and the wizard’s reputation is 
made. The Queen and the people 
chant a praise which almost puts the 
unpoetic magician to sleep, and the cur- 
tain descends on general rejoicing over 
what he silently recognizes as “ bull- 
headed luck.” 

The next act shows the fickleness of 
inscrutable fortune. The Nile has risen 
and continued to rise till Egypt is 
driven to its roof-gardens. A price is 
now put on the head of Kibosh for over- 
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doing a good thing. In time 
that worthy appears at the 
back of the stage in a frail 
boat pursued by a roaring 
crocodile. He escapes by 
climbing a large palm, and, 
looking around upon the waste 
of waters, says, grimly : “They 
wanted the Nile to rise, eh ? 
Well, she’s riz!” 

While ensconced behind 
large palm-leaves he overhears 
Cleopatra guilelessly plan an 
elopement with her music- 
teacher, who is also trying to 
teach her what loveis. Later 
Kibosh overhears the King and 
others, including his ungrate- 
ful boy, Abydos, discussing 
various means of torturing 
him. He is discovered and 
bribes a temporary respite 
with his news concerning Cle- 
opatra. When he is about to 
be put to torture word is 
brought that the excessive 
overflow has fertilized the 
lands in which the King had 














invested. 

The delighted King takes 
Kibosh back into favor and his wedding 
with Cleopatra is announced. He is 
given Ptolemy’s “second-best” corona- 
tion gear as a wedding-robe, and loaded 
with wreaths. Being asked if he had 
ever been married before, he evinces 
some emotion, whereupon Ptolem: 
says: ‘A widower — heh?” “No,” 
moans Kibosh, “not hay—grass.” He 
then sings one of the funniest songs 
ever written—a most original idea set 
to a captivating tune in Mr. Herbert’s 
most humorous vein. Altogether it is 
stupendously comical and ought to be- 
come a classic in humorous literature. 

Here are two of the stanzas, though 
no mere quotation of words can suggest 
the uncanny music and the excruciating 
humor of Mr. Frank Daniels as the 
doleful Kibosh. A catching chorus fol- 
lows each stanza : 


‘She kept her secret well, oh, yes, 
Her hideous secret well. 
We were wedded fast, I knew naught of her 
past, 
For how was I to tell ? 
I married her, guileless lamb I was! 


Kibosh Teaching Cleopatra what Love Is 


I’d have died for her sweet sake. 

How could I have known that my Angeline 
Had been a **‘ Human Snake” ? 

We’d only been wed a week or two 
When I found her quite a wreck, 

Her limbs were tied in a true-lover’s knot 
At the back of her swan-like neck. 

No curse then sprung to my pallid lips, 
Nor did I reproach her then, 

I calmly untied my own true bride 
And straightened her out again. 


‘** At night I’d wake at the midnight hour 
With acreepy, crawly feeling, 

And there she’d be in her robe de nuit 
A-walking on the ceiling. : 

She said she was the human fly, 
And she’d pick me up from beneath 

By a section slight of my garb of night, 
“Which she held in her pearly teeth. 

For the sweet, sweet sake of the human snake 
I’d have stood this conduct shady, 

But she skipped in the end with a gentleman 

friend 

Who had starred as a bearded lady. 

But O, at night, when my slumber’s light, 
Regret comes o’er me stealing ! 

I miss those somersaults down the stairs, 
I miss those steps on the ceiling !” 


While the wedding festivities are pro- 
ceeding, the boy Abydos, like the rest, 
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in love with Cleopatra, plots Kibosh’s 


ruin. He decides to explode some of 
the wizard’s chemicals and set fire to 
the Queen’s apartments. He does so; 
the loud report is heard, the news of 
the destruction of the Queen’s boudoir 
is brought, and, as Abydos expected, the 
blame is thrown on Kibosh. The royal 
patience being exhausted, the wizard 
is ordered to be entombed alive. He 
is stripped of his magnificence and 
dragged away in chains. The closing 
chorus, built solely on the words, “ Oh, 
spare me!” and “Oh, spare him!” is a 
delicious burlesque on grand-opera 
bombast. Mr. Daniels’s struggle with 
his captors is the most grotesque bit 
of melodramatic burlesque I ever saw. 
The last act discloses the inside of 
the pyramid, where Kibosh is to be 
walled up; the King, lingering too long 
to gloat over the wizard, is sealed in 
with him. This epic climax, the weird 
echoes of such a place, and the ances- 


tral mummies are used 
with the utmost effect, and 
the opera attains that rare 
pinnacle where the last act 
is the best. How the re- 
pentant Abydos communi- 
cates with the wizard a se- 
cret entrance, and how the 
wily Kibosh binds the des- 
perate King to pay him 
an immense sum of mon- 
ey if he conjures a hole 
through the wall, and 
countless bits of the most 
effective wit, I have no 
space to tell. Cleopatra 
finds a picture of a “Mr. 
Antony, a foreigner,” and 
decides that she could love 
him. The wizard takes to 
his travels again, and the 
audience to its homes. 

Among many anachron- 
isms the opera contains 
the most superb I ever 
heard. Kibosh, repulsed 
by Cleopatra, complains 
that she is “not living up 
to the reputation history 
gives her!” a peculiar, 
dazing sort of wit that no 
one butan American could 
have thought of. Cer- 
tain critical undertakers are eternally 
inveighing against anachronism and 
horse-play. Yet the greatest dramatists 
of all time have delighted in both. The 
first duty of a joke is to provoke merri- 
ment. If it does that, it can be for- 
given many other shortcomings. Those 
jokes that have only their art and sci- 
ence to recommend them are poor in- 
deed. The most prominent value of 
“The Wizard of the Nile” is that besides 
keeping you delighted with the remark- 
able felicity and richness and the catch- 
iness of its music, it goes straight to 
your risibles and stays there. 

No little of this is due to the come- 
dian, Mr. Frank Daniels, who, without 
being only acrobatically funny and 
wrenching jokes out of one by main 
force, is the very embodiment of that 
mysterious magnetism called unction. 
Every look, every movement of his is 
that of a past-master in comedy. He 
has a distinct individuality, and his 
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Aristophanesian right eyebrow is des- 
potic over humor. He has contributed 
to the current slang of the day at least 
two speeches. “Am I a wizard?” or, 
more familiarly, “Am I a wiz?” and 
“Oh, if mother could only see me now,” 
which did equally well for his behead- 
ing and his wedding festivities. He is 
worth going miles to see. 

The prima donna was Miss Dorothy 
Morton as Cleopatra. Miss Morton is 
unquestionably the best vocalist on the 
comic-opera stage, and there are not 
many grand-opera singers with a voice 
so brilliant, so flexible, so susceptible 
of nuances of shading. It is as lush as 
a bird’s throat and as warm as the wail 
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of aviolin. She isa consummate artist, 
too, in its management. 

The rest of the company are all ex- 
cellent, especially Miss Louise Royce as 
Abydos. The chorus is unusually shape- 
ly and pretty, the costumery and stage 
management are brilliantly good. The 
work really deserves all the great success 
it has won, and is worthy of most unre- 
served commendation as a contribution 
to the gayety of nations. It is to be 
translated, they say, and sung in France, 
Germany, and Austria, as well as Eng- 
land. Its humor is so solid that it 
should bear translation into any tongue. 
This could hardly be said of any other 
opera ever created in our country. 


A WINTER ON THE RIVIERA 
By Jean Porter Rudd 


E chose, not the fashionable 

V/ V/ Riviera of Nice, Mentone, and 

San Remo, but a small fishing 

town of the Riviera di Levante, the coast- 

line from Genoa to Leghorn ; an out-of- 

the-world nook whose noble stretch of 

beach and strip of sandy farm-lands are 

backed by the violet peaks and marble- 

streaked ridges of the Carrara Moun- 
tains. 

The town itself is a curious little nine- 
teenth-century blot in the heart of artis- 
tic Italy—rows upon rows of common- 
place streets cutting each other at right 
angles ; the houses all built after one 
pattern and wellnigh uniform in shape 
and height and color, except that where 
one is rose another may be pink, an- 
other cream, and still another silver 
pearl, as though the sea had cast its 
glamour over them. 

There is no attempt at architecture, 
neither arch nor gable nor mullioned 
window ; there are no cool dim streets 
overhung by palace fortresses ; no iron- 
work nor tracery; neither niche nor 
statue; no hint of medieval charm, 
and only one old battle-tower to prove 
the town was not built yesterday. This 
tower used to stand on the edge of the 
sea, in the long-ago days when once a 
passing king took shelter there and left 


a name upon the town by accident : Via 
Reggio—Way of the King. But the 
sea has steadily drawn itself away, so 
that now the tower is quite within the 
town ; it has adorned itself with a mod- 
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ern clock, which, like all Italian time- 
pieces, disputes the sovereign sun him- 
self ; and has braced itself up with raw 
modern brickwork to serve as a prison 
for petty offenders. Nevertheless, the 
eye dwells upon it, it being rugged, 
time-worn, vine-grown, and historic. 

Dreary little town as it is, and none 
the less dreary for what one learns of 
the life of the people, it is still pict- 
uresque ; Italy and Italy’s sea redeem 
it. 

Such a marvellous sea: treacherous, 
uncertain, coquettish, passionate. It is 
never twice alike, it never repeats its 
moods. Now it laps the sands caress- 
ingly, little waves and runlets of daz- 
zling blue breaking into bubbles of sil- 
ver ; it laps and leaps and kisses, or it 
growls and sneers and storms. Now it 
lies placidly green and amber and vio- 
let, opalescent ; again purple and deeply 
red and sombre ; but in its most sullen 
or petulant or sunny mood, never aught 
save a miracle of color—perpetual infin- 
ity of varying hue and charm. 

“The sea eats.” That is what they 
tell you all along the coast. Eats the 
sands and the sunsets, the fisher boats 
and the daring sailor lads. Eats the 
hope out of lovers’ hearts, the beauty 
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out of women’s faces, the bread from 
the mouths of young children. What- 
ever fails or disappoints or baffles— 
** Ah, well, the sea eats it.” The sea by 
which they live, the sea that they love, 
the sea that is full of life and color, 
sorrow and mystery. 

And what it eats it gives up some- 
times, namely, its dead. Skirting the 
shore there is a wide waste of drifting 
sands, bare of tree or shrub or grass- 
blade, which reaches back to a belt of 
pines. We cross it daily from the Pi- 
neta to the shore, sinking ankle-deep 
with every step, and come suddenly 
upon a mound, a grave. An iron cross 
stands for headstone and bears an in- 
scription, but the letters are eaten with 
rust, name and date are obliterated. 
Perhaps there never were name and 
date, but merely the record of burial. 

‘An English sailor washed ashore,” 
they tell you. ‘ But it happened long 
ago; who can tell how long ?” 

** But why was he buried here in the 
sands?” we ask. “Why not in the 
Campo Santo ?” 

“In consecrated ground ?” protests 
the coast guard. “Ah no, Signora, who 
could tell that he was not a heretic, an 
unbeliever ? ” 


Hauling in the Nets. 
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cross on his forehead and 
breast. 

But a stone’s throw from 
the nameless grave the body 
of England’s greatest lyric 
poet was burned. There is 
nothing to mark the spot, not 
even a rusted cross, and it 
too happened so long ago 
that there lives but one man 
in Viareggio who can iden- 
tify it. 

This is Giacomo, our favor- 
ite fisherman, grizzled and 
gray with his eighty years, 
but keen-eyed, intelligent, 
and strong at the oar. He 
is mentioned in the story as 
a curious boy of the people who ap- 
proached too near the funeral pyre and 
was ordered away by Trelawny. 

Giacomo likes to talk of Shelley and 
of his friend Byron, “the great English 
lord,” and is proud besides of his own 
childish part in the tragedy. 

He led us to the spot one day and 
recounted the story we knew so well, 
with true Italian vividness of word and 
gesture. We seemed to see the rude 
crematory, the group of awed assist- 
ants; Byron, the “Pilgrim,” turning 
away from the wearisome preliminaries 
to fling himself into the sea for a haz- 
ardous swim ; and Trelawny, the “ Pi- 
rate,” who with ready hand snatched 
from the flames that “heart of hearts ” 
over which the fire could win no power. 

The hot spring sun shone full on the 
sands, the mists of the mountains melted 
into the misty blue of the sky; there 
was the stretch of pine woods to the 
right, the straggling edge of town to 
the left, the sea lapping and curling in 
the faint breeze. 

It might all have happened yesterday. 

That same evening we coasted along 
the shore in Giacomo’s little barca, visit- 
ing once more, while the spell was still 
upon us, that spot marked only by the 
remembrance of a world. The sea was 
beautiful by night, the town less obtru- 
sive, the soft dip-dip of the oars in har- 
mony with our mood. Shelley’s death 
no longer seemed to us a ghastly trag- 
edy ; rather a timely “sea change” for 
a scarce embodied spirit. 
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The Molo at Viareggio. 


“The sea eats.” What does it not 
eat? And the people—ask them what 
they eat, and they will tell you “ Noth- 
ing!” not even the fish for which the 
nets are always sunk. At midnight, 
when the sea is still, scores of little 
fishing-smacks go out to reach their 
fishing-ground by dawn, and every 
evening they set their sails toward 
home. It is a pretty sight to see them 
stand in, in lines and flocks and doz- 
ens, transformed into fairy craft by the 
wand of the sunset. 

We go down to the pier to meet them 
and wait there among the fisher-wives, 
each of whom, with her baby in her 
arms, might have stepped out of a Mu- 
rillo canvas; among barefoot lads and 
superannuated sailors and younger fish- 
ermen, who will take their turn in the 
boats to-morrow. A light wind fills the 
sails, which show white and brown and 
orange-red against the western sky, 
while the waves crisp and sparkle. The 
captain mans the rudder with as proud 
an air as though he walked the quarter- 
deck of an ocean steamer ; small seamen 
of ten and twelve scramble up the masts 
like monkeys, clutching the cords with 
their bare brown feet while they loosen 
the ropes and reef the sails. 

Meanwhile crowds of weather-beaten 
men and boys are hauling the boats 
home with “a long pull and a pull all to- 
gether,” but with a very lazy, easy-going, 
plenty-of-time pull, nevertheless. “ C’e 
tempo, c’e tempo,” they tell you, truly 
enough. Whatever else lacks, there is 
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always plenty of time; it is the one 
commodity in which Italy is rich. 

The color of these leisurely groups 
is as indescribable as the sea: men, 
bronzed of skin and swarthy of beard, 
with faded caps of crimson drooping 
over one shoulder; vari-colored sashes 
about their waists; garments of gray 
sail-cloth or mariners’ blue, sea-washed, 
sea-eaten into every combination of 
neutral tint, and accented here and 
there by patches, old and new and old 
again, and many times repeated. 

They have hauled the boats in at last ; 
the sails are reefed ; the fairy craft are 
nothing but dingy fishing-scows, now 
that they have passed beyond the sun- 
set. 

Baskets of fish are brought ashore— 
fish large and small, silver-scaled, with 
all the tints of sea and sky aglint in 
them. But not even the captain will 
cook them for his supper. They will 
be sent to Lucca and Pisa and Florence, 
and the captain will go home to his po- 
lenta, or farinata—yellow meal or coarse 
white flour boiled in water, with a 
sprinkling of salt. It is always one or 
the other, and he must be a well-to-do 


man indeed who can afford to take his 
choice. 

What of the fish that are not sent 
away will to-morrow be hawked through 
the town by the fisher-wives and -daugh- 
ters, who poise the shallow baskets on 
their heads and carry the heavier ones 
between them. There are even people 
who buy, for not all are fisher-folk. 
There may be guests at the hotels—the 
sort who like to feel that they may eat 
the Mediterranean itself an it please 
them ; the family of a marchese lives in 
the fashionable quarter; a count from 
Ferrara has brought his children here 
for the sea air ; some quiet English and 
Americani have taken houses for the 
winter ; and the Jewish shopkeepers al- 
ways eat well. 

Thus not only the fish-women go up 
and down the streets shrieking their 
wares: there come also women from 
the strip of sandy farm-lands back from 
the shore with garden-produce— fresh, 
crisp salads and artichokes. 

Under the plane-trees of the Grand 
Piazza sits the chestnut vender, roast- 
ing the nuts in a cylindrical oven, over 
which she crouches to warm her frost- 
nipped hands. She does not call out 
her wares: cannot we see them as we 
pass by? Sometimes we stop to buy a 
pennyworth or two, but she never has 
a bit of paper in which we can carry 
them home. Ordinary customers con- 
tent themselves with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief drawn from their own pockets: 
why cannot we? 

What? Does the signora expect her 
to furnish chestnuts and wrapping-pa- 
per? Where should she find wrapping- 
paper? She glances about vaguely ; if 
by any chance a bit may be blowing 
about the square—but at our demurrer 
she resigns herself. 

« Non importa.” 

She lets us go away chestnutless. 
After all, if the signorie do not buy, 
she can eat the chestnuts herself for 
supper: she is not of those who, if 
they do not sell, neither may they eat ; 
she is a monopolist—independent. Per- 
haps she is glad she had not a square of 
wrapping-paper: when you eat polenta 
three-hundred and sixty-four days out 
of the year, roasted chestnuts make a 
pleasant change. 
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Hard by the old tower lies the ship- 
yard, between the canale and the iron 
gates that lock in the beautiful pine- 
wood park of the Dukes of Parma. It 
forms a sharp contrast—this cool, dim 
stretch of woodland, the pleasure-ground 
of a single family, and the shipyard at 
its gates where human beings hive. In 
earlier times, before the days of steam, 
shipbuilding was a thriving industry, 
and the province of Lucca sent well- 
laden merchant ships to every seaport 
of the world. Steam having superseded 
sails, the shipbuilding has fallen off and 
the shipyard population is the poorest 
in Viareggio ; wild and rough, too, as 
men and women are apt to be when 
they eat but seldom, and the devour- 
ing sea eats all there is and more. 

There are so many labor- 
ers in the shipyard that the 
superintendent tries, “for 
love of charity,” to divide 
the work fairly among them. 
When times are good, each 
able-bodied man gets the 
chance of two days’ work 
out of the week, and when 
times are exceptionally good 
he may earn four francs a 
day, eight francs a week, one 
dollar and sixty cents ; this 
is comfort indeed, almost 
opulence. 

One man we know re- 
joices after a winter of en- 
forced idleness and his 
weary wife takes heart again. 
Now they and the seven lit- 
tle children too young to 
work can eat again their one 
meal a day. They rarely 
have more than one, and 
many days not even that. 
It is always farinata ; flour 
and water baked into a hard 
cake ; but with eight francs 
a week they may all eat, and 
even lay something by for 
the foodless days that will 
surely come. 

The small ships—nonde- 
script barks and brigs and 
schooners — ply between 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Via- 
reggio, but it takes eight 
days to sail round the point 
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to Leghorn and only four hours to 
steam there by rail, so what would you? 
Of course not many little brigs and 
barks are needed. 

The shipyard forms a community by 
itself, as does the fishing population in 
another part of the town. The fisher- 
folk look down on the ship-builders, 
they only know why; but there are 
depths and depths even in poverty and 
hunger. 

The wives of the ship-builders make 
sails. They sit in the public square 
under the scorching sun, a dozen or 
more of them around one wide stretch of 
sail-cloth, each with a leather shield 
over her palm to serve instead of thim- 
ble. They talk and laugh and gossip, 


grow old and wizened while their years 
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are few, and take life as they find it. 
What else do they know ? 

Meanwhile the children run _ wild 
about the yard, clad in patched and 
scanty sail-cloth, half a dozen little ones 
under the charge of one, scarce older 
or larger; turned out every morning 
to scratch for themselves all day as best 
they can. 

The ships must have cordage, and this 
takes us a long step quite across the 
town toward the Pineta—the people's 
Pineta, not the locked-in park of the 
Dukes of Parma. 

All along the untidy streets slattern 
women are sitting in doorways or, Ital- 
ian-fashion, on the sidewalk itself, mak- 
ing feint to sew or spin, while unkempt 
children play in the garbage of the road. 
The women are strangely beautiful, 
with delicate features, classic curves, 
and shadowy eyes. They wear kerchiefs 
folded shawl-wise over their heads and 
always wooden sabots on their feet. 

The rope-walk is a sandy field bare 
of shade or verdure. All the work is 
done by hand, aided only by the most 
primitive of wheels and pulleys ; for here 
in Italy nothing is so cheap as human 
life and labor. Scores of men go up 
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and down the walk holding the hemp 
in huge distaffs above the shoulder or 
loosely knotted about the waist. These 
twist the finer cord, the twine, while a 
little boy turns the wheel. All over the 
field many little boys are turning wheels, 
while others are waiting their chance 
ofaturn. If one boy’s tired arms give 
out, why so much the better luck for 
some other hungry lad. He who turns 
all day, from dawn to set of sun, un- 
wearily, may earn two cents with which 
to buy himself a supper and next morn- 
ing’s crust of bread. 

A tiny kettle of tar boils over a fire 
that is kindled on the ground between 
a wall of stones gathered from the road. 
Strand by strand the cord is passed 
through the tar and wound upon a reel. 
The second row of workers twist the 
twine into rope, the third group twist 
the rope into ship’s cable. Sometimes 
they finish off three coils of cable in a 
day ; but this is a good day’s work. 

Have the Viareggini no ambitions? 
Do they never long to sail away to other 
lands where human toil is reckoned at 
human worth ? 

Some of the younger men do go; the 


others would, save that they will not 
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leave wife and child behind with no one 
to win bread for them; now and then, 
by selling all their furniture and run- 
ning in debt for their passage, a family 
makes out to go. America is their 
dream, and they ask us many questions 
about New York and then they sail away 
to—South America, and wonder that all 
is so different from what we told them. 

Fabulous tales are told of boys who 
have shipped before the mast and re- 
turned, after three or five or possibly 
ten years, with millions of franes rolled 
into their handkerchiefs. But from 
most of those who go nothing is ever 
heard again. Nevertheless if these in- 
dustries were all, then our Riviera town 
must certainly have starved to death 
long ago. But it has been discovered 
by the great world which loves to divert 
itself, and in summer it is a fashionable 
bathing resort. There is not a finer 
stretch of beach along the Mediterra- 
nean nor a safer one for sea-bathing. 
The avenues and streets nearest the sea 
are lined with pretty houses which rent 
at extortionate prices during the season. 
There are many hotels and pensions ; 
and the place, which is dead in winter, 
comes to life with the first breath of 
spring, cleans house, beats carpets, hangs 
out its signs and prepares to “take in” 
the unwary stranger. 

The season grows longer every year, 
stretching itself out at either end, and 
householders, hotel-keepers, and bath- 
house proprietors reap a rich harvest : 
so rich indeed as to carry them well 
over the winter. Every room in the 
town is given up to somebody. The 
better class of residents let their houses 
and go away; others rent every possible 
room and sleep anywhere themselves ; 
others again—these are the ship-yard 
and rope-walk people—let every nook 
and corner for a few pennies and sleep 
out on the warm sea sands all summer, 
each family camping down in a heap by 
itself. But the fashionable quarter in- 
quires not into the domestic economy 
of the rope-walk. It has enough to do 
with its own. 

The shore is lined with bathing estab- 
lishments, their gayly painted piers run- 
ning out into the sea, while “pavilions 
and little straw cabins are dotted about 
on the sands. 
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or 


Farm Women 


It is the custom for each family to 
hire a straw cabin which is furnished 
with rustic tables and chairs and has an 
inner room for the toilet. Here people 
sit all day ; they bathe, they read, they 
talk, they yawn, they drink tea. 

In the evening they walk on the Molo, 
among a jostling crowd ; or they sit in 
the dusty piazza, sipping ices and lis- 
tening to the music of a military band. 

Happy children dig in the sands, build 
forts and fight the international wars 
over again ; the waves dash, idlers gos- 
sip, the officers flirt, candy-sellers shriek 
along the beach ; each close-set cabin is 
crowded ; all is heat, noise, glare, con- 
fusion, movement, envy, heart-burning, 
given over to its pleasure-seeking crowds. 

Out of the season (there is a charm in 
the words for those who know) nothing 
gives of its best—save unawares. We 
have found a climate unrivalled in Italy, 
days and weeks of unbroken sunshine 
and only one month of mid-winter when 
it would not have been possible to sit 
on the sands, or linger on the Molo, or 
watch the fishing-boats come in. 

Long, leisurely days for whatever 
work might be in hand, afternoons to 
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tramp the foothills or loiter 
in the Pineta—and a very 
dream of mystery is that belt 
of pines skirting the shore 
for miles, with its far per- 
spectives, its aisles of sombre 
green and undergrowth of 
flowering shrubs, gold- 
starred. 
We have had the deserted 
sands at moonlight, with a 
fairy gleam over the tide- 
less, tintful sea ; the curves 
of the Carraras_ breasting 
up into a bending sky, the 
fine sweep of the coast tow- 
ard Spezia, which sends a 
sudden flash across the 
waves from her revolving light. 
There are the dim outlines of isl- 
ands: Elba, Gorgona, Corsica, and Ca- 
prera, where Italy’s latest hero, Gari- 
baldi, died. 
Against the wavering horizon lie 
white-sailed ships, enticing us away to 
wider worlds— 
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As the Fishing Boats Come In. 


And the wind that winged their flight 
From the land came fresh and light, 
And the scent of wingéd flowers, 

And the coolness of the hours 

Of dew, and sweet warmth left by day, 
Were scattered o’er the twinkling bay ; 
And the fisher, with his lamp 

And spear, about the low rocks damp 
Crept, and struck the fish which came 
To worship the delusive flame. 


GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 


Sweden has been most prolific 
of operatic nightingales, having 
furnished the world during the past half 
of the waning century with Jenny Lind, 
Christine Nilsson, and Sigrid Arnoldson, 
a trio of rare, petted, and costly stage 


()* all the countries of Europe, 


birds. I have previously written of 
Jenny Lind in these papers. 

As the daughter of a poor farmer of 
Wexio, on the estate of Count Hamilton, 
in the district of Wederslof, little Chris- 
tina Nilsson’s future looked far from 
promising; but nature had endowed 
her with a voice and similar fortunate 
opportunities to those accorded to Ade- 
lina Patti and Pauline Lucca, and as all 
three artists were born in the same year, 
Dame Fortune seems to have divided 
her vocal gifts about equally between 
Spain, Austria, and Sweden. 

The little girl’s good luck occurred in 
this wise: One day, Mlle. Valerius, a 


Vv 


singer of some importance, heard the 
little peasant girl chanting an old Scan- 
dinavian folk-song, and being attracted 
by the sweetness and purity of her 
voice, resolved to cultivate it. First 
having obtained parental consent, she 
took little Christina to her own house, 
devoted much time to her musical cul- 
ture, and was gratified to find that her 
young protégée made rapid progress in 
the divine art, as well as in a course of 
general education. 

At the period that Jenny Lind had 
created a furore in the Swedish capital, 
Mile. Valerius concluded the time was 
opportune for her to launch Swedish 
Nightingale No. 2 upon the enthusiasm 
of the music-loving Stockholmers. This 
project being successfully realized, the 
tutor resolved to take her pupil to Paris, 
where she had relatives, and there com- 
plete Christine’s (as she was now called) 
vocal and artistic equipment for grand 
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opera, under direction of M. Wartel, 
who had already furnished the French 
lyric stage with several noted prime 
donne. 

In a short time the Parisians learned 
that the young and beautiful Mlle. Chris- 
tine Nilsson would make her début at 
the Théatre Lyrique as the vocal heroine 
of Verdi's then new opera, “La Tra- 
viata,” which had already failed at 
Naples; and much to the chagrin of 
her patroness and her teacher, both 
Nilsson and the opera duplicated the 
Naples fiasco here. The reason given 
for the singer’s failure was, that where- 
as Violetta, or, as she is. called in the 
play, Camille,is dying of consumption in 
its most acute stage, Mlle. Nilsson was a 
buxom, robust girl from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain, and her failure was 
emphasized by the laughter which greet- 
ed the words of the doctor in the sad 
death scene: “She is fading away.” 

Subsequently, however, her hour of 
triumph came in the role of Astrajia- 
mante, the Queen of the Night, in Mo- 
zart’s “Tl Flauto Magico,” and all Paris 
raved about Ja belle Suede. Her suc- 
ceeding impersonation of Martha and 
other operatic heroines placed Nilsson, 
then in her twenty-fourth year, in the 
front rank of the queens of song, and 
the next season found her a favorite at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre under Colonel 
Mapleson’s management, and firmly es- 
tablished in the affections of aristocratic 
Belgravia. 

Her voice was of modest power, of 
marked sweetness and brilliancy, and 
an evenness of compass ranged from 
G natural to D in alt; besides which, 
she rarely sang out of tune. These 
qualities, added to a charming face, fair 
skin, blond hair, and a graceful figure, 
made her one of the most attractive 
operatic singers of her day, and her 
artistic and financial paths were figura- 
tively strewn with roses. 

Early in 1872, in the midst of her 
splendid career, she became the wife of 
M. Auguste Rouzaud, a thorough gentle- 
man, a fine sportsman, and nephew to a 
French admiral, a soldier at the siege 
of Paris, and a plunger on the Bourse. 

There was a legend current at the 
time, that when Nilsson came to Paris, 
the elder Rouzaud aided her studies 
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financially, and that although the young 
suitor was good-looking and an ardent 
lover, the union which took place at 
Westminster Abbey, London, was one 
of gratitude on the singer's part, as well 
as one of respectful mutual affection. 
Rouzaud’s stock-broking ventures ruined 
him financially, and a very brief period 
elapsed before the fair Swede found 
herself in widow's weeds. 

Like most of the vocal queens, Nils- 
son could not endure rivals, except, 
perhaps, Adelina Patti, of whom she 
once said, when spoken to about the 
merits of her contemporaries: “Ah! 
Patti is an angel; a Patti comes to a 
planet but once in that planet’s ex- 
istence.” Yet this prima donna sang at 
the same concert with Pauline Lucca on 
the occasion of John C. Fryer’s benefit 
at the Academy of Music, some twenty 
years ago, and that was the only time 
she ever appeared here in the same pro- 
gramme with another great singer. 

It is related that while at Her 
Majesty’s, in London, she was to ap- 














Nilsson. 
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pear in the ball-room scene of “ Travia- 
ta,” and in an act of “Mignon,” with 
other artists in intervening acts of 
other operas. This was on the occasion 
of a visit to the theatre by the Shah of 
Persia and the Prince of Wales. Madame 
Nilsson had provided a gorgeously rich 
toilet for the Libiamo scene, but she 
sang it to a vacant royal box, as the 
Shah and Prince came late. Angry be- 
yond expression, the prima donna re- 
fused to go on the stage in “ Mignon,” 
in which she would have to appear cov- 
ered with rags and barefooted to repre- 
sent the poor strolling gypsy girl. 
Finally she consented to appear, on 
condition that she be taken into the 
private room where the Shah and 
Prince were supping, for an introduc- 
tion. On reaching the room clad in 
rags, she walked up to the Shah with- 
out ceremony, shaking her index-finger 
at the astonished potentate and say- 
ing: “You are a very naughty Shah; 
I had on such a superb costume for 
your Majesty, and now, you see, I am 
here poor, ragged, and shoeless;” at 
the same time raising the toe of her 


right foot within an inch of the Shah’s 


spectacled nose. He was so pleased 
with her originality of method and ac- 
tion, that instead of leaving for a ball as 
he had intended, he remained until the 
curtain fell. 

Subsequently Madame Nilsson came 
to the Academy in New York under 
the late Max Strakosch, and made an 
enormous success as Elsa in “ Lohen- 
grin,” and Margherita in “ Faust,” sup- 
ported by perhaps the greatest casts 
ever seen in these operas. These com- 
prised Campanini, Capoul, Maurel, 
Annie Louise Cary, Nannette, and Del 
Puente ; all young, handsome, and tal- 
ented. It was a great season, although 
poor Strakosch made little money, as 
his expenses were too great and the 
demands of the Academy syndicate too 
exorbitant. He paid Madame Nilsson 
$1,000 a night, and besides a rental for 
the building, it is reported he was taxed 
for two hundred stockholders’ best 
seats free, many of which were sold by 
the recipients. 

Madame Nilsson disappointed Max 
Strakosch by her alleged action on 
the occasion of his complimentary 
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benefit, a night after the close of the 
regular season. According to Stra- 
kosch’s statement to the writer, he had 
ordered a magnificent silver punch- 
bow] at Tiffany’s, of tasteful design and 
beautifully engraved with an appropri- 
ate inscription ; this was presented to 
her filled with roses on the final opera 
night, and as Strakosch thought, it 
might inspire her with what he termed 
‘reciprocal feeling.” 

Meanwhile the members of the com- 
pany, chorus, orchestra, and employees 
prepared a complimentary benefit for 
their amiable impresario, but the prima 
donna’s name did not head the list.. Mr. 
Strakosch remarked to me, “I cannot 
accept a benefit, much as I would like 
the compliment as well as the receipts, 
unless my principal singer is on the 
bill.” Ultimately he went to Madame 
Nilsson and begged her to sing only 
one song for him, so that his complete 
company should participate in the pub- 
lic compliment they had arranged, and 
then he added, looking at me with his 
eyes wide open and his eyebrows raised, 
“ What do you think she replied ?” 

“*Why, with pleasure I'll sing.’” 

“No, my friend,” responded the 
staring opera thanager. “She said 
quietly, ‘Monsieur Strakosch, you 
know what my fee is for singing,’ and 
I replied, diplomatically, of course, 
‘Madame, that is understood.’ And IL 
sent a check, and Nilsson sang.” 

Madame Nilsson returned to renew 
her triumphs in the Old World, and 
made two more American tours, the 
last one at the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, under Henry E. 
Abbey’s direction, at the close of 1883. 

Four years later Nilsson again be- 
came a bride and the Spanish Countess 
Miranda. This union, it is said, was 
owing to the affection the widowed 
prima donna bore for the young daugh- 
ter of the Count, who is many years 
his wife’s senior. Madame Nilsson 
never tolerated any approach to even 
familiar tones of expression from gen- 
tlemen, and was, with rare exceptions, 
somewhat formal in her intercourse 
with ladies. 

Since this prima donna’s second mar- 
riage she has not appeared on either 
the operatic or concert stage. 





My Lady sat in her theatre-box ; 
Her tears fell down like rain ; 
For had not the tinsel hero bold, 
For a paltry purse of sordid gold, 
With a dastardly thrust of a dagger cold, 
By the villain been foully slain ? 
(‘Twas all a sham, of course ; but that 
Never entered My Lady’s brain.) 
So she wept (how tender she must have been !) 
For the hero slain with the dagger of tin. 


My Lady came out from the theatre-door, 
And coldly fell the rain. 
And a pitiful hand, all hunger-bold, 
Begged for a pitiful bit of gold— 
The night so dark, the wind so cold !— 
But she passed with a proud disdain : 
(Twas terribly real, of course ; but that 
Never entered My Lady’s brain.) 
Yet she wept (how tender she must have been !) 
For the hero slain with the dagger of tin! 
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You enter through the Hall of the Greek Cross. 


SOMETHING NEW 


UNDER THE SUN 


By Lucy Cleveland 


II 


N the lexicon of life there is a word 

| of empire whose seven mystic let- 
ters pose as pedagogue supreme to 
the perennial infant—man. Itis a word 
against whose seven ramparts, giddy 
kings with mastership in their noddles 
have dashed themselves in vain. It isa 
word before whose seven lamps of learn- 
ing, grave scholars have gravely lifted 
their skull-caps. It isa word throned 
on seven hills, but whose seven tongues 
of lightning leap through the whole 
earth, licking up its darkness, from ex- 
panses of glacier-nights to the hot hush 
of tropic solitudes. It is a word for 
whose great sake, as were it a soul, men 
have looked into the light of faggot-fires 
as were they the forces of a woman’s 
eyes. It isa word before whose crea- 
tive magnitude the gods of Hellas and 
the gods of Cesar fell prone ; and the 


tropic zone of Venus, upon whose white 
embrace the heart of the whole world 
beat up, was flung away down the 
blanching foam-tides, the cestus-streaks 
of storm from whose darkening, shiver- 
ing waters another figure arises where 
once great Aphrodite’s ivory light mar- 
bled the wave—the pallor of the Ponti- 
fical Celibate. 

What god is victor of the Vatican? 

What god is mighty against this 
Word which resolved Eleusinian and 
Bacchic mysteries, through the alchemy 
of the Papal Crucible, into the mystery 
and suzerainty of its seven letters, of 
which the central pillar is that columnar, 
self-reliant, capital word I? Tell mea 
god that is victor of the Vatican ? 

Long ago, said One, “a little Child 
shall lead them.” 

Look with me into a room of this 
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Vatican, this afternoon, and see, though 
invisible, the Child of whose godship 
the mighty Greek cried out: 


O Love, Eros! thee shall neither any of the 
immortals escape, 
Nor of men, the creatures of a day. 


Along the Egyptian rooms of the 
Vatican a man was pacing slowly, 
through their twilight mist, through 
the gloom and glance of their antique 
gods. The genius of the Vatican, that 
gathered under its ponderous palace- 
walls the white splendor of the old 
Greek sculptors—those athletes of an 
idea—opened out along the massive 
galleries a vista into the vision of East- 
ern heavens, into the Oriental nights of 
revealment. For the Egyptian rooms 
of the Vatican have, as ceiling, a star- 
light sky over the desert, the desert 
with its depth on depth of unclosing 
possibility. Beneath the rooms’ weird, 
prophetic light, the ancient gods of Isis- 
lands loom awful, portentous, possible. 
You enter through the Hall of the Greek 
Cross. On either side of the great door- 
way, the repose of an Egyptian sphinx 


is key to your onward pace toward the 


stupendous past. The two great lotus 
pillars of closed iris-buds unfold the 
vista. There is the divine Hathor, god- 
dess of love, the Egyptian Venus, the 
Isis whose soul dwelt above in one of 
those burning planets—the star Sirius 
that enshrined her love and her god 
Osiris. There is the great god Hapi, the 
Nile- god, immemorial creator of that 
green lotus-stem of Nile valley broaden- 
ing out into the flower-cup of the Delta. 
There is the goddess Bast, the strange 
tigress-headed woman, the daughter of 
the sun-god, the Slayer of Shadows, one 
who as the tigress fought with burning 
vengeance the enemies of her divine fa- 
ther—darkness and mist; as the Cat- 
headed with the lotus-sceptre in her 
hand, represented the caress and passion 
of love, and the wild orgy of wine. 
Four thousand years before Christ, 
there rang from the rose-crowned ban- 
quets of old Memphis the rhythmical 
waltz-measures of their own “ Wine, 
Woman, and Song.” And yonder down 
the great gallery, stands under the mid- 
night heavens of the Egyptian Vatican, 


- hand of her Mercury. 
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full-hearted toward the stars, the old, 
old god Anubis, god of the dead, his 
gaze up, up to a hereafter. In his left 
hand he holds the winged caduceus 
which that grand old thief, Greece, 
filched from Egypt and put into the 
Death holds the 
winged divining-rod of Life: Life here, 
and Life hereafter. In his right hand, 
Anubis grasps the sistrum, the sacred 
silver bell of Egyptian temple-adora- 
tion, summoning the soul of man to 
mingle with the gods. Anubis, god of 
the dead, has just shaken the sistrum 
this side. With upturned, eager throat, 
with grand convincing eyes, he is listen- 
ing to the echoes ringing from out the 
measureless that domes us all. 

With upturned, eager throat, with 
grand and searching gaze, a man was 
standing in rapt silence before this an- 
tique god of death, A man. Rank, 


The Genius of the Vatican. 
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splendor, pomp, and power ; the lip of 
command and the glance of premiership 
even among princes—it is not at this 
moment in the face of the Cardinal who 
is communing with a god. His figure 
comes out—a scarlet darkness in the 
weird star-twilight of the room. It is 
like the fires of revolution kindled in a 
night of despair. He is alone in the 
vast room. What is in his face? What 
can you read there? Is he thinking, 
* Oh, if I could but hear, as thou, Anu- 
bis, god, art hearing, the echoes from 
the other side, to which this Real is only 
Rim?” Is he thinking, “Oh, if I could 
but know, as thou, Anubis, god, know- 
est; is it worth while, this trampling 
under foot the tenderest and best?” 
Think you, is it ambition that frowns 
the forehead of this man—those frowns 
that are rings on the celibate’s ladder 
of ascension to summits where sexless 
angels reach hands? What “Innocent” 
will I be baptized under the Triple 
Crown? How many Innocents were 
there? Think you, is it ambition on 
the face of this man alone before old 
god Anubis, the herald into the heay- 
ens? What impulsion, mighty as pope, 
has brought this man into the Egyptian 
Vatican ? 

Restlessly he has come through the 
vast rooms. Past all the mighty incar- 
nations of old Egypt's beliefs ; past the 
great Ganymede of the Greek thought, 
who holds the nectar-cup for whomso- 
ever will, for whomsoever can receive it. 
“* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters!” The words come back to 
the man who is pledged as preacher to 
Christ’s flock forever, and the struggle 
begins all over again as he stands be- 
fore old god Death, who is hearing life’s 
record given in on the other side of the 
stream. ‘“ Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth There surges back, blended 
with the great words, the Cairo love- 
song that rose in its terrible beauty 
through the hushed rooms of the ducal 
reception last night : 


Wine of Byblos, what do I drink 
In drinking deep of thy golden spray ? 
Bubbles that wink at the beaker’s rim, 
With an ardor of glance from the far-away, 
When the beauties of Egypt were pledged in 
the wine, 
A song round the banquet—inebriate divine. 
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Ganymede. 


How the Egyptian had looked as the 
Oriental melody kindled her face! That 
pure white throat from which the love- 


notes bubbled! The heaving, hungry 
white breast, so full and so famished! 
He knew it. Her eyes had told him 
this across all the glitter of the great 
room. They could not help it. Blame 
her not, O man, O woman! 

He had not ventured to approach her. 
He had succeeded in engrossing digni- 
taries and distinctions in the /inesse of 
talk. He had succeeded in masking lip 
and eye and brow. He had succeeded 
in temporizing for the time. But 
when his Grace of C-——— had led the 
beautiful Egyptian to the piano, when 
that old maddening Wine of Byblos 
melody grew across the distances that 
held them fiercely from each other, 
when the last lines rose above all the 
murmur of voices and suspended ten- 
sion of applause— 
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The rim of thy beaker, the lip of my love— 
Gods ! that wine! 
And I drink her full soul—one delirium di- 
vine ! 


A cardinal trembled. Against the red 
hat of revolution, and not the red hat 
of “ Eminence,” stormed the pulses that 
beat up, as man, under its rim. 

Surrounded by the genius of the Vati- 
can, alone this afternoon under the 
mingling starlight, the Cardinal B 
is very pale. What news has he heard ? 
Something new under the sun to-day ? 
“The beautiful Countess Gismonda 
leaves Rome to-morrow,” ran this morn- 
ing’s newspaper, “for a long sojourn in 
England.” The Cardinal B is very 
pale. It is the white reflection from the 
full-hearted face of a little child called 
Cupid. The Cardinal B is in the 
possession of this ‘genius of the Vati- 
can,” so-named. 

No power is lock to Eros, no vow 
is Vatican to the heart. 

Was that a step of the gods? Gany- 
mede with a draught divine from the 
cool wells of godhead for this burning 
thirst of man? Isis, with only hindrance 
in her white hand? Softly through 


the silent rooms one was coming. His 


Holiness, it may be. Has he read aught 
in the forehead, eye, or voice of this new 
member of the sacred college? The 
Cardinal started and turned from the 
old herald into the heavens. The future 
has its footsteps in the present. We 
know before we arrive. 

It was the beautiful Egyptian, and 
she did not see him. She was coming 
slowly through the galleries, stopping 
every now and then to wait and look and 
wait again before the same mighty 
presences that stare sublimely out at 
you from Khartoum to Cairo, from the 
palm-heights of Philze to the red ascen- 
sions of dawn over the Libyan sands. 
A pain unuttered was in the beautiful 
face that gazed at the echoless divine of 
immemorial gods. The Countess Gis- 
monda was very pale. He read the 
farewell in her face. 

Together in that vast room, and an 
ocean-width apart! To go forward and 
speak? It is now or never. We are 
alone here. Only the stars above, and 
the cold, pallid forms of death. She is 
within my arm-sweep if I move. To go 
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forward this moment lest I lose it for- 
ever? Eternity ticks in the tick of a 
moment. 

The man beneath the shadow of death 
grasped the hand of old god Anubis to 
steady himself against the gust that blew 
from the opened doors of this eternal 


“opportunity where love is the breath 


that bloweth where it listeth. Blame 
him not, O man, O woman! he is mov- 
ing forward under the rose-light of the 
stars, in the obedience to a mightier 
law than Vatican can legislate or celibate 
councils decree, the law that was made 
when God’s first fiat went forth, the 
law of love, in the first full evening 
of perfected time. 

“My lady!” 

The words feli softer than the breath 
that wakened the warmth of the rose- 
faces of that first paradise. 

She started with the same shudder of 
joy and of terror that had possessed the 
Cardinal who fought, how vainly, before 
old divining-god of death, the need and 
clamor of his life as man. It is greater 
than his life as magnate. 

“My lady!” 

Oh, she moved forward from the old 
stone pedestal where she had been lean- 
ing. The impetuous crimson bloomed 
on the beautiful face. Full-hearted to 
the passion of her lover’s eyes, her face 
rose as the lotus to the light of moon- 
tide and midnight. Oh, before these 
two faces, held asunder by a vast tor- 
ment, by a measureless mistake, there 
rose that evening along the Nile, the 
memory of the lips that bent, the lips 
that rose, and the great bubbling wine 
of starlight over all. O God! and the 
desert that unfolded beyond ! 

She started back, and stood with 
hands pressed upon each other. The 
color fled utterly from her face, and left 
it paler than the god of death. 

“My lord, your vows are upon you. 
I leave for England to-morrow.” The 
words were scarcely audible, though the 
hush of Egypt’s desolation lay all 
around. 

“T have been a fool thrice over.” The 
man under the Cardinal’s cloak drew 
nearer the woman who waited, who 
could not go, who fed with famished 
eyes upon the one love of all her sought 
and sumptuous life. “I will break it 
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The Vatican 


all,” he said, fiercely. ‘Destiny, dis- 
tinction, are nothing if I lose one thing 
—you. I realized it this afternoon as I 
stood before old god Anubis. If I have 
at last the clatter and gew-gaws of 
rank, alone, and a heart which God Al- 
mighty shall search first—-a heart — 
whose light and life I myself have 
stamped out.” 


“My lord, I leave for England to- 


bP] 


morrow 

But the “Genius of the Vatican,” 
thou, O Eros, whose power not the Im- 
mortals nor men escape, has folded 
this man and this woman, for one great 
moment in which Eternity ticked, in 
each other's arms. That old evening 
on the Nile lives again in the lips that 
bent, the lips that rose under the Wine 
of Byblos starlight bubbling into the 
great chalice of Heaven. 

But oh! She started back and 
clutched the cold pedestal where the 
cold Sphinx watched. “TI leave for Eng- 
land But the voice broke there. 
And my lady, whose rank and splendor 
all the circles of Europe adore, was the 
woman, just the very woman under the 
shivering, sobbing tears. 

“You do not,” he said, in tones that 
were terrible to hear. “Ishallsend. I 
know where you will be. You will 
answer me.” 

The face before him lifted its white 
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majesty and misery to his lips once— 
twice—and she was gone. 

And Egypt and all its gods, and the 
Vatican and all its horizon, were a 
desert that sparkles but to mock you 
with a desolation beyond. 


It is the early morning hour of the 
mass. Dawn-light over the thread of 
the Tiber winding away like an electric 
light that carries a message afar. Dawn 
over the seven hills that begin to flush 
with a rose-light of the hope of a new 
day. Dawn over the dim ruins of pal- 
ace-splendor and Forum - distinction. 
Dawn over old Rome. The sky is fur- 
rowed with Orient light. 

Up, up on one of the terraces of the 
Vatican, a man is standing. The dawn- 
light bathes his face with fire. The 
sparkle of the sun runs up the sky and 
finds its mate in his eyes. Below, the 
bell is ringing for the elevation of the 
host. And the Cardinal’s hands are 
lifted, too. At prayer, in the hush of a 
new day ? They are lifted as the lonely 
priest’s, far below, are lifted. In sup- 
plication? Yes, that this flutter within 
my hands, this carrier-bird I hold high, 
high against the kindling heavens, may 
speed its good flight now, now. Under 
its wing a message rocks. The bird 
rises upon the wind of prophecy. 

And still the man’s hands reach out. 


END. 





THE SENORITA OF THE SWORD 
By Claxton Wilstach 


F the art of fencing ever becomes 


general in America as an addition’ 


to the various muscle-producing 
pastimes, its champion may properly be 
found, mirabile dictu,ina woman. From 
the far Southwest, the odor of the ra- 
ven-flower still clinging to her brown 
tresses, comes Jaquarina, a true type of 
Spanish-American beauty. To be ac- 
curate, she is the champion mounted 
broadsword fencer of America, and the 
champion woman fencer of the world ; 
distinctions which she has gained after 
contests with trained soldiers, men who 
have fought Apaches, Zulus, and Boers. 
She has been se- 


come in the pastime that she was put in 


“training at a private military academy. 


As a horsewoman, Jaquarina rides 
both side and astride with equal skill, 
and she demonstrates that a woman is 
not helpless in her skirts, by picking 
up objects from the ground while her 
horse is running at full speed, for she 
does all the equestrian tricks for which 
the Comanche Indians and the Mexican 
vaqueros are famous. Of her two 
horses, Salem has been trained for 
mounted combat. He obeys signals, 
given by pressure of the knee, to walk 
sideways in crowding an opponent, to 





lected by some 
wealthy Californi- 
ans as the sole rep- 
resentative of the 
sword for America 
in the Olympic 
games at Athens, 
Greece, this spring. 

Most of Jaquari- 
na’s life has been 
spent on the family 
ranch in Ensenada, 
sixty-five miles from 
Coronado Beach, in 
Lower California, 
where she is known 
as “The Spanish 
Woman Soldier ; ” 
for her chief delight 
has been to ride 
with the cavalry in 
their sham battles. 
At an early age she 
showed a frail con- 
stitution, and her 
mother — a native 
of Madrid, who, like 
most, well - trained 
Spanish women, 
was an adept with 
the foil—taught her 
to fence. The exer- 
cise restored her to 
health, and so inter- 
ested had she be- 
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Jaquarina. 
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pirouette, to charge forward, or retreat 
rapidly. A trifling misdemeanor, re- 
sulting from his zeal, is that, unless 
watched at the signal of “ desist,” he 
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Jaquarina’s record shows that she has 
never been defeated in any contest, 
mounted or on foot. Her foot bouts 
with foil or rapier are too numerous to 


Jaquarina Dressed for Action. 


will turn upon his adversary’s horse and 
strike with both hind feet, a character- 


istic bit of Mexican savagery. The 
other horse, Muchacho (which is Span- 
ish for “little boy”), a highly bred 
half Mexican and Arabian, is used only 
for pleasure riding. 


mention. Her greatest achievements 
—and very remarkable they are for a 
woman—have been her mounted broad- 
sword contests, for which the smallest 
amount of any purse she has won was 
$500. 

She first defeated Captain J. H. Mar- 
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shall, ex-officer Sixth Dragoon Guards, 
English Army, who had served in Zulu- 
land and the Boer war. The contest 
took place in Woodward’s Garden, San 
Francisco, July 4, 1886. There were 
twenty-one attacks, score 10 to 11. She 
again defeated Captain Marshall, score 
12 to 9, at San José. The woman 
knocked the soldier from his horse by 
a blow from her sabre. 

In San Francisco, in April, 1886, 
Jaquarina challenged Duncan C. Ross, 
who refused to meet her, on the grounds 
that he would not contest with a woman. 
Up to that time Ross’s record was not 
the clear series of unbroken victories 
many believe his career as a broadsword 
fencer presents. On the contrary, he 
had been defeated by General Agrimon- 
ti, at Salt Lake City, by Captain E. E. 
Jennings, an ex-officer of the Eighth 
Royal Irish Hussars, and by Sergeant 
Owen Davis, of the Second United States 
Cavalry, recognized champion master of 
horse and sword of the army. 

In January, 1887, Sergeant Davis re- 
turned to his station at the Presidio, 
San Francisco, from the Apache war, 
where he had fought under General 
Miles. 


Jaquarina having declared her- 
self ready to accept the challenge of any 
fencer in any part of the world—a most 
remarkable defiance for a young woman 
of twenty-two—Sergeant Davis took up 
the gauntlet, and a contest came off at 


Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco, 
February 8, 1887, resulting in the de- 
feat of the army’s boasted champion. 
The score was 11 to 7, certainly a glori- 
ous record for a woman in her third 
mounted contest. The newspaper re- 
ports at the time, and a document 
signed by all the officials, the judges, 
seconds, and time-keepers, testify that 
Jaquarina was not favored.in any way, 
that she squarely won her victory over 
the hardened soldier. The newspaper 
accounts show that several attempts 
were made, and not without success in 
two or three instances, to deprive la 
belle sabreuse of the points she had 
made, and to place her hors de combat. 
Actually, Jaquarina scored 15 points, 
the reports show, being deprived of 
three points on the decision of the 
judge, Captain Marshall, whom she had 
previously twice defeated. The Captain 
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claimed that he was unable to make any 
decision in these attacks, and they were 
thrown out of the record on the plea of 
“time-cuts,” or that both contestants 
made points simultaneously. By the 
accideutal “ shearing the ears” of Davis’s 
horse, Jaquarina under the rules was 
deprived of another point. Davis had 
never been defeated before. He had 
engaged in twenty-one duels of this 
character. It is said that the penalty 
of the defeat of the cavalryman by a 
woman with a weapon was that he was 
forbidden ever again to engage in com- 
bat while at the Presidio. 

Within twenty-four hours after Ja- 
quarina’s defeat of Sergeant Davis, she 
was challenged by Captain Jennings, 
master-at-arms of the Olympic Athletic 
Club, San: Francisco, and an ex-officer 
of the British Army, who, smarting over 
his defeat by Jaquarina in a foot bout 
before the club; was determined to de- 
feat her on horse. The match took 
place fourteen days after the Davis en- 
counter. At the finish of the twenty- 
first attack the score stood 8 to 8. 
It was agreed to decide the contest 
by the result of one attack on foot. 
Jaquarina won the battle in twenty sec- 
onds. Still, Captain Jennings was not 
satisfied, although already defeated three 
times in succession by his fair opponent, 
and he again challenged her to combat, 
eleven attacks on foot, eleven mounted. 
Jaquarina won on foot, 6 to 4; mounted, 
6 to 5; score, 12 to 9. 

Her next victory was over Captain 
Weidermann, ex-ofticer of the German 
Cavalry, a pupil of the famous Colonel 
Ivan Wicowsky, of the Russian Imperial 
Guard. Then an ex-lieutenant of the 
Austrian Cavalry, Baron Arno von 
Freilitzsch, was vanquished by the un- 
daunted Jaquarina at Los Angeles, May 
26, 1889 ; score, 8 to 3. This was her 
last contest for a purse, although she 
has repeatedly declared herself willing 
for a match. In an open letter pub- 
lished in the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, July 
last, she claimed the broadsword cham- 
pionship of America, and the woman’s 
sword championship of the world, and 
declared herself willing to meet any 
fencer in the world for a purse of from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a side. Never having 
been defeated in any contest, and never 
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having refused the challenge of any rec- 
ognized master-at-arms, by the laws of 
the sporting world she is entitled to her 
claims as champion. 

Her severest battle was with Captain 
Weidermann, although Sergeant Davis 
pressed her closely for skill, The Cap- 
tain’s sword crushed through the face 
of her mask, cutting her nose, the scar 
of which still shows. He was a power- 
ful athlete, weighing 195 pounds. His 
chest measure was 43 inches and the bi- 
ceps of his sword arm 15 inches. After 
the contest he stated that Jaquarina was 
the quickest and most powerful fencer 
he had ever met. 

Dressed for action, Jaquarina wears a 
polished steel cuirass which weighs thir- 
ty-seven pounds. A great deal of prac- 
tice is necessary to wear this great load 
on horseback and keep the balance. In 
training she has a system peculiarly her 
own. for two months previous to any 
important contest she rises at four 
o’clock in the morning and rides astride 
until eight o’clock, keeping her horse 
at a sharp trot all the time. At eight 
o'clock she eats the regulation frugal 
breakfast, after having taken a bath and 


been thoroughly rubbed by two colored 
women who have been her attendants 


for several years. After a rest she goes 
out for a two hours’ run with her two 
great hounds as pace-makers, choosing 
a hilly country, where she can climb 
rocks and run up and down hill to 
strenethen her wind. 

At two o’clock she eats the regulation 
dinner, and after a rest of two or three 
hours goes through an exercise to 
strengthen arms, shoulders, chest, and 
back. She depends for this wholly 
upon calisthenic exercises, consisting of 
the simple contraction and relaxation 
of muscular movements, as she does not 
advocate the use of dumb-bells, pulling 
apparatus, or weights of any kind. Such 
appliances, she claims, have a tendency 
to bunch the muscles, which is a very 
undesirable thing in the perfect female 
figure. To substantiate her theory, Ja- 
quarina presents a physique of iron, 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh. 
Her arm, although firm as marble, has 
not lost a particle of grace, the muscu- 
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lar development being so evenly distrib- 
uted. To strengthen her sword arm, 
she uses the heavy sword employed in 
all her contests, going through the cut 
and parry movements with lightning- 
like rapidity. In all her training she 
never fences with anyone, and this is 
probably the reason why she is so rapid 
in her cuts that she baffles the skill of 
her opponents ; for fencing with a 
trainer would have a tendency to make 
her movements slower than those she 
acquires by thrusting and cutting at an 
imaginary sword in the air. Although 
Jaquarina weighs 190 pounds, she does 
not look as if she weighed over one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It is only when 
she appears in fencing costume that her 
wonderful physical development becomes 
apparent. 

That a woman who is so prominently 
an exponent of “muscle ” should speak 
and write English, French, and Spanish, 
is proof that her education has not been 
neglected. In appearance she is thor- 
oughly feminine, and she does not even 
suggest the mannish appearance of some 
of the so-called “new women.” She 
knows how to modulate the tones of 
her voice when she relates her exploits, 
always modestly and frankly, seeming 
apologetic at times that as a woman she 
should be able to equal her male oppo- 
nents in strength and agility. 

She is one of the few women I have 
ever met who have perfect “corset fig- 
ures.” It is hard to believe, but it 
is true, that she uses no stays at all. 
This, she says, is due to a simple con- 
traction exercise of the abdominal mus- 
cles. 

At times her large brown eyes fairly 
snap, revealing her Spanish origin. She 
is an enthusiast on the value of fencing 
for adding to the grace and strength of 
the body. There is no exercise so good, 
she contends, for bringing into simul- 
taneous action all the muscles of the 
body. Besides, the agility which it de- 
velops is of incalculable benefit to the 
eye and the brain. Jaquarina has her 
eyé so trained that she can look you in 
the face and at the same time read the 
top headlines of a newspaper on the 


floor. 
* 








By Elizabeth 
I 


ICHARD HUGHES 
resolved that he 
would not go down 
to Kennard Street 
that night. He had 
made the same reso- 
lution three times 
before that week and 
broken it each time ; 
but this time he 
was as firm as ada- 
mant. Some other 
man might sit on Mrs. Crane’s pi- 
azza and let Alice — Miss Carey, that 
is—make a fool of him. He for one 
was through with that sort of thing. 
He was not going to have his head 
turned by a pretty girl. The Doctor 
was probably sitting on Mrs. Crane’s 
piazza at this moment talking to Alice. 
The Doctor was always down at Mrs. 
Crane’s. The fact that he was an old 
chum of Mr. Crane’s did not explain his 
presence there five nights in the week, 
and Hughes considered it in poor taste 
foraman old enough to be Miss Carey’s 
father to run after her so. Didn’t she 
see how bald he was getting? People 
did say that the Doctor and Miss Carey 
were engaged—had an understanding 
at least, that interesting distinction 
without a difference. Hughes repudi- 
ated the idea. The Doctor had only 
known her these three weeks, and he 
surely had not been so rash as to fall in 
love with her in that short time. And 
as for proposing—any man who would 
propose on a three weeks’ acquaintance 
deserved tropical regions and brimstone. 
The Doctor was rich though and well 
known, and a fine man with it all. Per- 
haps Alice liked him. Hughes let him- 


self think for a moment how he would 
feel if Alice liked him ; to know that she 
was glad when he came, and sorry when 
he went, and that he had the right to 
take care of her. Then he pulled himself 
together and asked bitterly who he was 
anyway, that he dared to think of hav- 
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ing the right to take care of a beautiful 
young girl like that, one who had never 
known a care or felta want. A poor young 
lawyer, not even a rising one ; a sitting 
one, he said to himself grimly, as he 
thought of the days that he read the 
paper, and kicked his heels against the 
office-desk waiting for. clients. 

He was glad she was going away day 
after to-morrow. He would probably 
never see her again, and he really hoped 
he never would. He felt proud to think 
that he had realized in time how things 
were going, and had got himself so well 
in hand. He would exercise his self- 
control still further and walk down the 
Avenue past Kennard Street, thinking 
how much better and braver it is for a 
man to face temptation than to flee from 
it. The strength of his resolution gave 
him license, he decided, to consider all 
he had foregone that evening. 

He pictured the merry group on Mrs. 
Crane’s steps, and put himself in the 
very foreground of the scene next to 
Miss Carey. He thought bitterly how 
he could be there in five minutes. We 
often cheat ourselves like this after 
a decision has been made, by pretending 
that the choice still remains open. After 
we have nailed our colors to the mast 
there is a certain grim pleasure in re- 
membering how easy it would have been 
to surrender. 

As Hughes walked past the Hunting- 
ton place, Teddie Huntington ran out to 
meet him. 

“ Hello, Dick!” he said, as he caught 
up with him. “Going down to Ken- 
nard Street, I suppose?” There is 
nothing more annoying than having 
one’s plans taken for granted before one 
has fully decided upon them one’s self. 

“No,” answered Hughes, gruffly, “ I’m 
not.” 

“T’m afraid you’ve got a grouch on,” 
Huntington said, cheerfully. “ Is it be- 
cause the fair and only one is going 
home so soon ?” 

“ Teddie,” said Hughes, with a mock 
attempt at gravity, “there was a time 
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when Kennard Street had charms—but 
let us draw a veil over the painful past.” 

“ What rot!” exclaimed Huntington. 
* You know you're awfully hard hit, why 
not own up to it? I don’t blame you, 
old chap. She’s a pretty little thing.” 

“Yes,” answered Hughes, with diffi- 
culty restraining a sudden desire to pitch 
Huntington into the middle of the street. 
“Rather pretty, but not my style.” 

“ Jolly eyes,” Teddie went on critically, 
while his companion longed to choke 
him until he admitted that they were the 
most beautiful eyes in the world. “And 
a good voice too if it were only better 
trained.” 

“ H’m—a fair voice,” answered Dick, 
wondering if Teddie would want an 
angel choir better trained. 

“ She’s not half bad, as girls go. Bet- 
ter go in and win, Dick. Ill give you 
my blessing.” 

“Give it to the Doctor,” replied 
Hughes stiffly, who had by this time 
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Talked on such deep subjects—life, and death, and religion, and love, 
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decided that hanging was too good for 
Teddie. “I’ve resigned in his favor.” 

“Why, you could do him up left- 
handed,” was Huntington’s encouraging 
response. 

“Well, you see,” explained Hughes, 
in an elaborately confidential manner, 
“the Doctor cares, and I don’t, so I re- 
tired gracefully, being a little uncertain 
about winning any way. It’s a great 
thing to be able to retire gracefully, 
Teddie. Creates the pleasant impres- 
sion among your friends that you could 
do anything if you only tried.” 

* Well, I turn down here,” said Hunt- 
ington as they came to a corner. 
* Good-night, old man.” 

“« By-bye, Ted.” 

Hughes watched him a moment as he 
strolled away into the gathering dark- 
ness, and then he turned square around 
and walked back to Kennard Street. 

“What an infernal lie!” he said. 

Teddie Huntington, sauntering over 

















to the tennis grounds, looked back and 
chuckled softly to himself. ~ 

“And he thinks I’m fool enough to 
believe all that!” he said. 


Miss Carey said to herself that she 
hoped there would not be any callers 
that night. She should really like to 
have an evening alone with Belle and 
Ned before she went home. Of course 
Mr. Hughes would not come, as he was 
down last night, and the night before, 
and had taken them to the theatre the 
night before that. Alice admitted with 
candor that he was the most entertain- 
ing man she had ever met. When she 
talked with him, too, she had a queer 
feeling of excitement. There was not 
the calm sense of control she felt with 
other men, when she managed the con- 
versation, and knew just what she was 
going to say. She was-never sure of 
what she was going to say to Dick—Mr. 
Hughes, that is. He had such a way of 
being in earnest and going to the bot- 
tom of things. He would not let you 
turn him off with a joke, and she found 
that she revealed her real self more and 
more to him, and said things she had 
never dreamed of saying to anyone else. 
But then it was because they had talked 
on such deep subjects—life, and death, 
and religion, and love. Any other man 
would have made her feel in earnest too, 
if he had been willing to discuss his 
soul with her. Alice wondered if Mr. 
Hughes meant all he said—and looked. 
He had such fine, high, lofty ideals. 
Life with him—oh, pooh! How could 
she think such things when she had only 
known him three weeks? It was per- 
fectly absurd. He was an interesting 
man who had been polite to her be- 
cause he liked her cousin Mrs. Crane, 
and because he was an old friend of Mr. 
Crane’s, that was all. And she was 
quite sure he was not going to call that 
night. 

She was vexed with herself because 
she kept listening for the door-bell; and 
yet when the bell did ring, she was sur- 
prised into a little start. The maid 
brought up a card. “Mr. Richard 
Ruthford Hughes.” 

“ What a bore!” exclaimed Alice. “I 
was going to visit with you two to-night. 
Does my hair look all right?” and she 
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gave a hasty glance into the mirror. 
Then she walked downstairs with a 
soft color in her cheeks, with her brown 
eyes smiling, and her heart beating like 
a trip-hammer. 

“What a dreadful bore!” repeated 
Mrs. Crane, sweetly. 


A few hours later she came into Alice’s 
room to say good-night, and found her 
staring into the mirror as if it were 
space. 

** How you startled me!” cried Alice, 
letting her brush drop and rubbing her 
hand across her eyes. “I felt like a 
hook and eye between two infinities for 
@ minute.” 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Mrs. Crane, gayly. 

“Oh! I was thinking what a lovely 
three weeks it’s been,” Alice answered, 
rather absent-mindedly. “And every- 
one has been so kind tome. ButI do 
want to go home and see mamma and 
papa and the children,” she added, 
quickly. 

“What do you think of this Dick 
Hughes ? ” 

“ He’s rather pleasant,” Alice an- 
swered, indifferently, as she went on 
brushing her hair. ‘“ But not half so 
good-looking as Mr. Lawrence. I like 
him and his fiancée so.much.” 

“She’s a nice girl,” remarked Mrs. 
Crane. ‘ But there’s not as- much to 
her as there is to Edith Arnold, I don’t 
think. They said at one time, you 
know, that Dick Hughes was engaged 
to her.” 

“Was he?” asked Alice, quickly, “I 
don’t wonder at his liking her; she’s 
very, very pretty.” The hair brush.was 
going vigorously now, and Alice’s face 
was turned away so that Mrs. Crane 
could only see one rosy cheek. 

“May I inquire if you girls are going 
to talk all night?” came in a polite 
voice from outside. 

“No, ’'m coming to bed this minute, 
Ned,” his wife replied. ‘ Good-night, 
dear.” She kissed Alice and went out. 
There was no one to see the dignified 
Miss Carey fling herself on the bed with 
something that sounded very much like 
a sob, and only the pillow knew that 
she had forgotten “papa and mamma 
and the children” for a moment, be- 
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To fling herself on the bed with something that sounded very much like a sob. 


cause she whispered into its white 
depths, “I don’t want to go home! oh! 
I don’t want to go home!” 


Safe in the seclusion of their own 
room Mrs. Crane was saying to her hus- 
band, “ Ned, what do you think about 
Dick ? ” 

* About Dick, my dear ?” he repeated 
mildly, “wliy, he’s a very good sort of 
a chap; make a good lawyer some of 
these days, I guess.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that,” his wife 
answered, with infinite scorn. “I mean 
what do you think about him for Alice ?” 

“You have picked him out for her, 
have you ?” inquired Mr. Crane, blandly. 

“T? Of course not!” was the indig- 
nant answer. “I’ve had nothing to do 


with it, but I can see he’s in love with- 


her and she with him.” 

Mr. Crane replied : “‘ Well, Ishouldn’t 
say she’d shown preference for anybody 
except perhaps the Doctor.” 

“How stupid men are!” exclaimed 
his wife. “Ive known it all my life, 
but it comes over meafresh every now 
and then. Why, can’t you see,” she 
went on, warming up to her subject, 
“that Alice never will talk about Dick, 
and if she’s mentioning the people here 
whom she likes, she never puts his name 
first or last, but always in the middle, 


along with a lot of others, and to-night 
when I asked her what she thought of 
Dick she said he was ‘ rather pleasant.’ 
Rather pleasant! (indignantly), Any 
girl in her senses who wasn’t in love 
with him, would call Dick Hughes more 
than ‘ pleasant,’and of all people Alice, 
who is so enthusiastic.” 

“The circumstantial evidence is cer- 
tainly staggering,” remarked Mr. Crane, 
dryly. 

“ But what do you think Alice’s father 
and mother will say to all this? It’s 
an awful responsibility for us.” 

“ Awful!” repeated her husband, sol- 
emnly. ‘I wish Dick had a little more 
money. Im afraid Alice will have a 
hard time making both ends meet, she’s 
been so used to having them lap over, 
and make a beautiful big bow-knot be- 
hind.” 

“Don’t let’s worry,” said Mrs. Crane, 
cheerfully. ‘Dick is such a good fel- 
low, that I feel it in my bones he'll bea 
success. And then some day, when he’s 
a judge, and Alice Mrs. Judge how 
proud I shall be to say I introduced 
them.” 

“My dear,” laughed Crane, “I think 
you said a moment ago that you’d had 
nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“ And I think it’s time to go to sleep,” 
was his wife’s only answer. 
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I in a lower tone. “No, Miss Carey, I'd 


ELEvEN people sat down at Mrs. Crane’s 
dinner the next night. Hughes had 
been fortunate - enough to take Miss 
Carey in, and as he glanced down the 
table after they were seated, he mentally 
counted off the guests into two lists: 
those who would be likely to talk to 
Alice, and those who would not. “The 
Doctor will try to, of course, and the 
Princeton man,” he said to himself, 
scowling across the centrepiece of flow- 
ers at those two gentlemen ; “ but there's 
Edith Arnold and Miss Lawrence for 
them to take care of, and of course Law- 
rence and Miss Mather will be absorbed 
by each other. But then there’s Ted- 
die,” with a groan. “He will insist on 
general conversation.” There was a va- 
cant seat next to Mr. Huntington, and 
Miss Carey sat on his left. No wonder 
Hughes groaned. Alice glanced at the 
empty place, too, as she dipped her spoon 
into hersoup. “It’s too bad Miss May- 
berry couldn’t come to-night,” she said 
to Hughes. 

** Yes,” he answered with great warmth. 
“ T always feel that the newspapers’ ac- 
counts of dinners ought to say, instead 
of ‘ Covers laid for twelve,’ ete., ‘Plans 
laid for twelve.’ It’s so much more 
truthful. Even if there are the full 
number, what man can be sure he hasn’t 
been asked to fill up at the last minute ?” 

** You speak with feeling, Mr. Hughes,” 
she answered, gayly. ‘“ Are you one of 
those particular people who object to 
‘ playing second fiddle ?’” 

“No,” he said, “not if there’s any 
chance of ever being promoted.” 

“ You are ambitious,” Miss Carey said, 
lightly. 

“* Better’s worst enemy is good,’” he 
quoted, gravely. 

“I’m afraid you don’t believe, then, 
that ‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread ?’” 

“No,” he declared, stoutly. “ Patrick 
Henry decided that when he said ‘ Give 
me liberty or give me death.’” 

“Oh! In big matters, of course,” 
she answered, trying to speak banter- 
ingly and wishing that he would not 
look at her in such an earnest way ; 
* but in little things like——” 


starve before I'd take half a loaf.” 

“ But perhaps if you ate the half nice- 
ly, and said ‘ Thank you’ very prettily,” 
she protested, shyly, “you'd get the 
other half in time.” 

“After your pride and self-respect 
were eaten up, too,” he retorted, grimly. 

Miss Carey did not crumble her bread 
as nervous people at dinner-parties are 
supposed to do, but she put her hand 
up to her perfectly smooth hair and 
patted it; a gesture fully as significant, 
any woman will admit. 

Hughes thought of the limitless possi- 
bilities in the next five minttes, and 
found himself wishing vaguely that peo- 
ple rattled their knives and forks at 
dinner-parties, or were noisy with their 
plates. Quiet and order were good 
things, no doubt, but a little confusion 
would have made (éle-d-tétes so much 
easier. 

“Don’t be cynical,” Miss Carey said, 
with a smile. “It’s not a serious ques- 
tion.” 

“Not to you »’ Hughes began in 
an undertone, but at that moment the 
Doctor spoke to his companion across 
the table. 

“ What do you like best in a book, 
Miss Alice ?” he asked. ‘“ Miss Arnold 
here frankly confesses that she likes the 
proposals.” 

“TI do, too,” Alice answered, gayly. 
“Some kinds ; particularly where the 
man says to the girl, ‘I never meant to 
tell you this, but my passion overcomes 
me. 

She brought out the words with such 
tragic force that everyone laughed. 

“T like the part,” said Huntington, 
“where the good-for-nothing boy who 
ran away to sea returns with a bag full 
of bank-notes and jewels and flings them 
at his best girl’s feet, saying, ‘ All for 
you !’” 

«“ And his father,” went on Mr. Crane, ~ 
says ‘Noble boy, I always knew you 
were a chip of the old block.’” 

“Tt’s the ugly duckling turning out 
a swan,” said Huntington. “Ive been 
perfectly willing to act it all my life, 
but my family refuse to learn any parts 
beyond the first scene.” 

“T feel terribly cheated, though,” 
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Had been fortunate enough to take Miss Carey in. 


remarked Alice, “when the novelist 
says right in some thrilling place, just 
after the hero has saved the heroine’s 
life, or has found her ‘alone at last ’— 
‘Here we draw the veil.’ I want him 
to go on and describe what he said and 
what she said.” 
The Doctor remonstrated. 
should use your imagination.” 
* But it’s not fair to leave me all the 
hard work. I can imagine how the 
heroine said ‘Good-morning! Isn't 
this a fine day?’ only that’s the part 
the novelist always puts in, and then 
he makes me imagine how the heroine 
said Yes, when there are a hundred dif- 
ferent ways’ she might have said it. 
‘And here we draw the veil,’ indeed !” 
“T can stand it in books,” said Miss 
Arnold, “better than on the stage, 
where the lovers stroll off at the inter- 
esting moment, and some fond parent 
points to the door they’ve gone out of, 
and says, in a low whisper, ‘There’s 
only a door between me and happi- 
“Well, all I can say is,” declared 
Huntington, “if there was only a little 
trifle like a door between me and hap- 


“You 





piness, I'd make short 
work of that door!” 

“TI don’t believe any 
one of us could give our 
idea of happiness,” said 
Mrs. Crane, “if we came 
right down to it. Now, 
what would your idea of 
happiness be, Mr. Rey- 
nolds?” she asked, turn- 
ing suddenly to the 
Princeton man.” 

“To have Miss Carey 
sing ‘Ben Bolt’ to me all 
day long,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Amen!” cried the 
Doctor, while every one 
else laughed. 

“Do tell us your idea, 
Miss Carey,” asked Law- 
rence. 

“An appreciative audi- 
ence,” she answered, 
smiling across the table 
at the Doctor and the 
Princeton man. They both 
bowed low, and the latter 
expressed himself to the effect that the 
rest might talk of happiness after this, 
but he was experiencing the emotion. 

“Well, for pure, unmitigated, una- 
dulterated, perfectly spontaneous, open- 
faced flattery,” said Crane, “commend 
me to the rising generation. Alice and 
Reynolds, I'm ashamed of you. We. 
are discussing a serious question, and 
you two children make it an occasion 
for mere pretty speeches.” 

“T like pretty speeches,” declared 
Mrs. Crane. “We don’t have half 
enough of them these days. When my 
two boys grow up, I’m going to teach 
them how to make neat compliments. 
I don’t believe, Ned, you ever made 
me a pretty speech in your life,” she 
added. 

“T remember one he once made about 
you, Mrs. Crane,” observed the Doctor, 
slyly. “It must have been ten years 
ago, before you were married.” 

“Oh! do tell it, Doctor!” cried 
Alice. “We'll have, it framed in gold. 
His maiden speech, you know.” 

“No, Doctor, as you Jove me, don’t 
tell it,” protested Crane. “Pity the 
follies of youth, and don’t make fun of 
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an old married man here before a lot of 
young people.” 

“Do you recall the Van Vliet’s ball?” 
continued the Doctor, imperturba- 
bly. “I remember, as you walked 
into the room that night, little Jackie 
Horner said: ‘There's that beautiful 
Miss Raymond! Id be willing to spend 
my last dollar for her,’ and Mr. Crane 
here said, ‘Pooh! I'd go in debt to buy 
her roses.’ ” 

“It was prophetic,” said his host, 
with a sad shake of his head. “That’s 
just what I’ve been doing all my life, 
going in debt to buy roses for her ” 

“Roses! Ned, how can you!” ex- 
claimed his wife, laughing. “I never 
wear roses 4 

“No, you prefer violets, my dear. 
They’re more fashionable—and expen- 
sive. I merely used roses as a figure 
of speech, my love, a metaphor, a para- 
ble, a what-you-may-call-it for the lux- 
uries of life—silver spoons, and New- 
port cottages, and cut glass, and diamond 
rings, and orchids, and champagne, and 
books, and porcelain bath-tubs, and trips 











to Europe 
“Oh! pinch him, poke him, stop 
him, somebody,” cried Mrs. _ Crane. 


“We are wandering from the point.” 

“Tell us what your idea of happiness 
is, Teddie.” 

“To be called three times in the 
morning, and then turn over and go to 
sleep again,” was the answer. 

**Mr. Hughes here looks as if he were 
thinking of life, death, and eternity,” 
said his hostess. ‘Give us your idea 
of bliss, Mr. Hughes.” 

“ A sail-boat, with the wind blowing 
north and my hand on the tiller,” 
Hughes answered, gloomily. . 

“And a flask of whiskey in the lock- 
er,” added Huntington. 

“ Now, Dick,” remarked Crane, slow- 
ly, “I should say that catching a ten- 
pound trout was about as great felicity 
as I could care to have.” 

“The Doctor hasn’t given us his idea 
of happiness yet,” suggested the Prince- 
ton man. 

The Doctor glanced down at his fork, 
seemingly intent on the silver tracery 
there. When he raised his head it was 
to look at Miss Carey, as if she had 
spoken. “I haven’t any,” he answered. 
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** And, what’s worse, if I had I shouldn’t 
What obstinacy ! 


give it.” 

“Dear me! Why 
not?” asked Alice. 

“Why should I?” retorted the Doc- 
tor, gravely. “You haven’t any of you 
given your real ideas of happiness. 
These questions as to what is life, or 
perfect happiness, or misery, are only a 
kind of game where people don’t try to 
give true answers, only clever ones. 
Take Mr. Reynolds’s answer, for exam- 
ple. With all due respect for his sin- 
cerity in complimenting Miss Carey’s 
singing, I'll venture to say that he gets 
more genuine joy next fall hearing the 
newsboys shout, ‘Great football game 
won by Princeton ; score, 11 to 8,’ etc., 
than listening to ‘Ben Bolt.’ You've 
none of you been quite honest, even in 
the matter of small pleasures. My old 
friend Mr. Crane, here, says that catch- 
ing a ten-pound trout would make him 
happy. Now, it isn’t hauling in a big 
fish that’s going to make him happy, 
but telling about his great catch after- 
ward at the club.” 

“Hear! hear!” from the gentlemen. 

“It’s not strange, though,” the Doctor 
continued, “that we aren't perfectly 
frank in giving our definitions of hap- 
piness. It’s like giving our innermost 
selves up. A man’s idea of happiness is 
usually very precious, whether he admits 
so or not, and he conceals it always.” 

“Then you'd say, Doctor,” remarked 
Huntington, quizzically, “that when a 
man was in love he always concealed 
the fact ?” 

“Yes, if not the fact, the object of 
his affections, surely.” 

“Do you think that can be done?” 
inquired Miss Lawrence, quietly. 

“Certainly,” was the response. 

“Hear, hear!” cried Crane. ‘“ An- 
other serious life problem. What do 
the rest of you say to the Doctor?” 

“I’m sure he’s wrong,” said Miss Ar- 
nold. 

* Ditto!” chorused all. 

“ No, he’s right,” declared Miss Carey, 
emphatically. 

“Of course he’s right,” echoed Mr. 
Hughes and the Princeton man. 

“Well, it’s different with different 
people,” began Mrs. Crane, blandly. 

“ That’s argument, my dear,” retorted 
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her husband. “Reminds me of dia- 
mond dyes or a patent washing machine 
—‘so simple a child can use it with per- 
fect safety.’” 

“But it stands to reason that the 
Doctor’s right,” said Miss Carey, with 
heightened color. ‘Why, you never 
admit you like a person very much, if 
you do; and it’s proverbial, the mean 
way girls treat men they prefer.” 

“T've always wondered why I had 
such a hard time in society,” murmured 
Teddie Huntington, sotto voce. ‘ This 
explains it. All the women have been 
in love with me.” 

“And when a man’s fond of a girl,” 
went on Hughes, not noticing Teddie’s 
remark, “ you can never get him to ad- 
mit that she’s more than ordinary-look- 
ing, and it’s ten to one he dances and 
talks with her less than any girl in the 
room. 

“But, my dear boy, broke in Mrs. 
Crane, ‘‘do you call that concealment? 
That only makes his infatuation more 
evident. It’s like the ostrich who hides 
his head in the sand and thinks no one 
sees him.” 

“And that indifference, too,” said 
Huntington, “is as well understood and 
as perfectly counted on as ‘bluff’ in 
poker.” 

“That reminds me,” put in Miss 
Arnold, “ofa man last summer, who was 
telling me about his fiancée. I asked 
him if she was pretty. ‘Pretty? Oh! 
no, he said. ‘Not exactly pretty, but 
she has the most beautiful eyes in the 
world—brown eyes, and when she smiles, 
well, you can’t imagine anything prettier 
than when she smiles! And she has 
the loveliest hair—you never saw such 
hair—yellow and kinky, and such soft 
color. ButIm not one of these preju- 
diced fellows who thinks the girl he’s 
going to marry.is perfect. No, she’s 
not pretty.’ And I agreed with him,” 
Edith added, “that she certainly 
couldn’t be pretty.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to poke fun 
at the Doctor’s theory, Edith,” respond- 
ed Hughes slowly, “ but you must admit 
that a great many women make men 
think they are in love with them when 
they are not, and as it’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways, why isn’t it true 
that women can make men believe they 


are not in love with them when they 
are?” 

“Perhaps women can,” said Mrs. 
Crane, pointedly, “but when men are in 
love they can’t fool anybody about. it. 
The symptoms are as unmistakable as 
measles or scarlet fever, or—well, ask 
the Doctor for some other disease 
where the patient gets red.” 

“T refuse to help you out, Mrs. 
Crane,” answered the gentleman ap- 
pealed to. “I didn’t come here in my 
professional capacity to-night. Don’t 
you think,” he continued, more serious- 
ly, “that men often deceive people by 
admitting frankly that they've been 
‘ teched ’—as we say of apples—but have 
got bravely over it?” 

“Yes, they do,” said Huntington, 
solemnly, “and that’s the biggest bluff 
of all.” Hughes thought of his talk 
with the speaker as they walked down 
the avenue the other evening, and 
charitably wished that the bit of pdté on 
Teddie’s fork would choke him. 

“ Why, it seems to me,” said Alice, 
slowly, “‘ that this talk about concealing 
love only shows how society is getting 
to conceal everything nowadays. We're 
ashamed to show any emotion, even sur- 
prise. Just as if the end of life were to 
act as if you knew it all beforehand.” 

“And, Miss Alice,” continued the 
Doctor, thoughtfully, “if we go on this 
way, refusing to express any feeling, 
the time will come when we haven't 
any emotion to express.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Crane, “ that we 
are allowing very valudble evidence to 
escape us. Miss Mather and Mr. 
Lawrence ought to be qualified to speak 
on this subject.” 

“ Ned, aren’t you ashamed?” began 
his wife ; but Miss Mather cut short the 
reproof, by responding, with a smile, “I 
partly agree with the Doctor. ‘That is, 
I think a man or a woman in love can 


conceal it from ordinary people, but . 


never from people who are themselves 
in love.” 

Just then his wife gave the signal for 
rising, and the women left the men to 
their coffee and cigars. They did not 
linger long, but when Hughes came 
back to the drawing-room, he had no 
opportunity of talking to Miss Carey. 
He watched the Doctor turning the 
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leaves of her music while she sang, and 
when she came to “ Ben Bolt,” had the 
pleasure of seeing the Princeton man 
play her accompaniment. Whist came 
next in order. “A _ stupid game,” 
Hughes declared, after trumping his 
partner’s trick, and saying absent- 
mindedly several times, “Oh! is it my 
turn? I beg your pardon.” He could 
see Alice at the next table playing with 
the Doctor, very much absorbed evi- 
dently, for she never once caught his 
eye. When he made his adieus he mur- 
mured something about seeing her 
again before she left, and was somehow 
vexed with Teddy Huntington for com- 
ing up at that moment and saying, in 
his hearty way, “‘ Why, of course we'll all 
of us see her off at the dépot, eleven- 
forty a.m., standard time.” 


Ii 


Mrs. Crane cut short her good-night 
talk with Alice after the guests had 
gone, and went down to the piazza 
where her husband was smoking. 
“Ned, do you think they had a good 
time?” she inquired, as she sank into 
an easy-chair with an it’s-all-over-and- 
TI'm-so-glad kind of an air. 

“Yes, I guess so,” was the response. 
“Seemed to. How talkative the Doctor 
was to-night. I never knew him to 
talk so much.” 

“Poor man!” sighed his wife. “I’m 
sorry for him. Wasn’t it funny and pa- 
thetic too to hear him say that a man 
always conceals his being inlove? And 
Dick—wasn’t Dick funny? So very 
much in earnest, and so very sure and 
so very red, when anyone with half an 
eye can see that he’s head over heels in 
love with Alice.” 

“Tn view of the fact that about every- 
one at the table, according to your no- 
tions, was in love with his next-door 
neighbor, it seems to me love was a 
pretty dangerous subject for discus- 
sion.” 

“Did you notice how Alice managed 
to sit at the Doctor’s table to-night ?” 
Mrs. Crane went on, “and kept away 
from Dick ?” 

“ Well, any sensible girl would rather 
play whist with the Doctor than with 
Dick,” said Mr. Crane. ‘“He’s worse 
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than a woman; he never even knows 
the trump.” 

“Pooh!” was his wife’s rejoinder, 
“his playing had nothing whatever to 
do with it ; and I only hope, Ned,” she 
continued, “that if Dick goes down to 
the station to-morrow, you'll use a little 
tact and manage to leave him and Alice 
alone.” 

‘Alone! How can 1?” retorted Mr. 
Crane. “There'll be a lot of people 
down there—Teddie and Edith and all 
the rest of ’em.” 


“Oh! But Dick will probably go on 


a little way with her,” she answered. 
“You're going as far as Erie, but he 
doesn’t know that.” 

** Nonsense, Belle,” 


he exclaimed. 


“ He’s not so daft about her that he’s 
going to follow her out of the city even.” 
“Yes, he will,” stoutly. 

“ Well, I'll bet you a pair of gloves he 
doesn’t.” 
“T never bet,” she answered, proudly. 


Alice received a box of roses. 
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Alice received a box of roses the next 
morning. There was no card inclosed, 
but there were some verses which Miss 
Carey felt sure only one person could 
have written. 


‘« She has told me that a half loaf 
Is better than no bread. 
A beggar must not choose his fare, 
But take what he is fed. 


‘* A hungry man is humble then ; 
A poor man has no pride ; 
And the bliss of independence, 

A beggar is denied ! 


** And yet I cannot take a half 
Though from a hand most dear ; 
For it is more than bread I ask, 
Or starving that I fear.” 


Miss Carey smiled as she read the 
lines over, and sighed, and then she 
shoved the note into her pocket quick- 
ly. It was only a pretty idea to send 
the verses, but she was glad he remem- 
bered the conversation. 

The Doctor was at the station to see 
her off, and Teddie Huntington and 
Edith Arnold; the Doctor with a book 
for her, and Teddie with a box of candy. 

“The ides of March have come,” 
whispered Crane significantly to his 
wife, at twenty-three minutes of twelve, 
“and no Dick.” 

“Just you wait and see,” 
only retort. 

Then the conductor called “ All 
aboard!” and Crane and Alice took 
their seats in the car. 

*‘Good-by,” called the group below the 
window, as the train started. “ Write 
soon—” ‘“ Don’t forget us—” “You're 
coming back at Christmas, you know 
“My love to your mother—” “ Good-by, 
good-by,” Alice called back. 

Then she pulled down the curtain and 
said, half-aloud, with a little sigh, “I’ve 
had such a good time, I hate to go.” 

“Well, we hate to have you, my 
dear,” Mr. Crane answered, heartily. 
“ We've enjoyed your visit immensely.” 

“Such a good ‘time, and it’s all over,” 
Alice repeated, quietly. She grasped 
Teddie’s box ‘of chocolates tightly as 
she spoke, but she was thinking of the 
verses in her pocket. 

* Hello,” said Crane, as someone en- 
tered the car. “Here’s Dick. Glad I 
didn’t bet.” 


was her 
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“On what?” asked Alice, quickly. 

“On the races, my dear,” he answered, 
blandly. “ Didn’t you notice in the 
morning paper that Goldfly had lost ? 
How are you, Dick?” he said, cordially, 
in answer to that young man’s “ Good- 
morning.” ‘“Aren’t you disappointed 
about the races ?” 

“‘Broken-hearted,” replied Hughes, 
promptly, as he sat down next to Miss 
Carey with a’ perfectly beatific expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“And where are you bound for?” 
asked Crane, innocently. ‘A young 
lawyer shouldn’t run away from his 
clients.” 

“Tm just going down to Willoughby 
on business,” Dick answered, gravely. 
“So glad I happened to take your train.” 

“A striking coincidence,” said the 
older man, dryly. And then he rose 
with a cigar in his hand. “Have a 
smoke, Dick?” he said to Hughes, as he 
started out. “No? Well, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, I'll just step into the smoking- 
room a minute.” 

A queer feeling of helplessness came 
over Alice as she saw Ned disappearing 
down the aisle, and the unreasoning 
color rose in her cheeks. 

“Thank you so much for the roses,” 
she said, hastily. “They are lovely. 
I’ve worn some, you see.” 


“ Yes,” Hughes replied, simply. “I’m 
glad you liked them.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“The verses are very pretty,” Alice 


remarked, at last. “ But—I—that is—I 
don’t understand them quite—I'm not 
good at puzzles.” 

“There isn’t any puzzle about it,” 
said the young man, leaning across the 
seat and trying to look into her eyes. 


“You know what I meant. I love you 
dearly—that’sall. No!!! Wedonot 
want any pepsin gum!” (This to the 


train-boy.) 

“But you’ve only known me three 
weeks,” faltered Alice, afraid to look up, 
and staring at the plush seat in front of 
her until it became a red blur. 

“What difference does that make?” 
demanded Hughes, indignantly. “I 
couldn’t love you any better if I'd known 
you ten years.’ 

“Oh! don’t, don’t!” gasped Alice, 
glancing consciously at the people sit- 











There was an 


“Please don’t 


ting all around them. 
What will 


‘go on—someone will hear. 
people think ?” 

“Who cares what they think?” 
Hughes retorted, with beautiful indif- 
ference, as he tried to get hold of one of 
Alice’s hands. “ Let’s play I’m in the 
bakery business. Please give me my 
loaf of bread.” 

“But I’m sure I’m not at all the sort 
of girl you think me,” Miss Carey re- 
plied, rather incoherently. “I'm aw- 
fully cross sometimes, and very careless, 
and extravagant. Oh! You'd be dis- 
appointed in me.” 

“Just let me risk it,” he answered, 
earnestly. 

“Hadn’t you better wait until you 
know me better?” Alice went on, try- 
ing very hard to keep her voice cool and 
non-committal. But her question was 
only the meaningless flourish that comes 
before surrender, and Hughes caught 
the quiver in her tone. 

“No,” he protested, quickly. “Don’t 
you believe what I say ?-and is that why 
you want me to wait? You know I'm 
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awkward pause. 


in earnest. Don’t tease me. Please 
give me my loaf of bread.” 

“ Well,” said Alice, mischievously, and 
hoping the whole car didn’t see how 
happy she was, ‘‘ my mother always told 
us children that if a tramp was hungry 
enough to take bread—we were to give 
it to him.” 

“Your mother,” declared Hughes, 
emphatically, “‘ was a sensible woman. 
And her daughter ?” 

‘‘ Always minds her mother,” was the 
smiling answer. 

Hughes leaned forward eagerly and 
tried to speak, but Alice stopped him. 
* Wait,” she said, saucily, “the lady of 
the house always asks a tramp if he is 
willing to work !” 

* Til work—Alice—I°d work like a dog 
for only a half loaf. No, we don’t want 
any figs!!” A long pause. Hughes 
always remembered afterward just how 
the trainboy’s voice sounded shouting 
out his wares down the car: “ Candied 
fruits, two boxes for a quarter! lemon 
sticks! peanuts!” and the brakeman 
coming through and slamming the door, 
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and the roar and rumble of the train, 
and the beating of his own heart above 
it all. 

“But you needn’t,” Miss Carey said at 
last, very low, “ for this lady of the house 
doesn’t do things by halves.” A longer 
pause. Hughes grasped Alice’s hand 
the tighter under Teddie’s box of choco- 
lates, and thought: of the wretched man 
who had boarded this train a half-hour 
ago. As he satin his office that morn- 
ing, he had told himself that it was 
madness to go down and see Miss Carey 
off. He could not trust himself if he 


looked into those brown eyes again. 


For a poor young lawyer he had said 
too much already. He would write his 
good-by, he would not go down. And 
all the while he was taking out his watch 
and counting the minutes to 11.40. He 
had been at the depot early, but he 
would not join the merry group where 
the Doctor and Teddie and Edith Arnold 
seemed to be having such a good time. 
“A heartless lot!” he said, bitterly. 
He leaped upon the last car of the train 
just as it was leaving the station. He 
would go in and see her for a moment, 
and then say good-by. Hehad come in 
and seen her, but—he had forgotten to 
say good-by. 

Alice looked back upon those last few 
minutes in the Union Depot as a miser- 
able dream which one laughs at after 
waking. She had been so disappointed 
when Dick was not there with the rest 
to say good-by. She had certainly ex- 
pected to see him again, and yet, when 
he did not come, she told herself she 
never thought he would. She tried to 
feel happy about going home, yet a 
great lump rose in her throat. Then 
Dick had come. After his first words, 
everything had been so different from 
any scene that she had ever imagined. 
She had meant to be very dignified and 
reserved, and not to show her feelings 
at all. She was going to tell Mr. Hughes 
that she liked him as a friend, but that 
he must wait a long, long time before 
she could say anything more. She was 
going to be kind but firm 

Hughes broke in upon her happy 
reverie. 

“T never meant to tell you this,” he 
quoted, softly ; “but my passion over- 
comes me.” 





not a sail-boat with 


“Oh! Mr. Hughes! Don’t joke,” 
said Alice, laughing in spite of herself. 

“Tm not joking,” he answered. “I’m 
only trying very hard to say the proper 
thing.” Then, in a lower tone, “ Dear, 
tramps are always made up of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Don’t you think you 
could call this tramp Dick ?” 

“Perhaps I could—Dick,” was the 
answer. 

“You don’t know how happy. you 
make me,” he said, simply. 

“Not perfectly happy, of course,” she 
retorted, slyly. “Im awfully sorry ’m 


” 





“Oh! That stuff last night,” Hughes 
interrtspted, laughing. “Of course 
you're not h2vpy, because the Doctor 
and the Princetcn ™an are not here for 
you to sing to. I was awfully jealous 
of the Doctor. I thouglit you liked 
him.” . 

“I did,” Alice answered, softly iw 
“some.” And then they both la shed. 

“He’s a fine fellow, a noble, splendid 
man—regular ‘brick,’” declared p ck, 
in a burst of sudden admiration for ]8 
defeated rival, and the train-boy haP- 
pening along at this moment, he boug. 
out the whole stock of lemon-sticks «’ 
a vent for his feelings. 

“Edith Arnold is nice, too,” Alice pu t 
in here, rather inconsequently. 

“Why, did you think that I——-?” be- 
gan Hughes, astonished at her signifi- 
cant tone. 

“Yes,” Alice interrupted. ‘‘ Every- 
body said so. Didn’t you—— ?” 

“Some,” he echoed, blandly, and then 
they both laughed again. 

“T can’t be perfectly happy,” Hughes 
said, a moment later, “till I kiss you. 
A train’s an awfully uncomfortable place 
to propose in. Il never do it again. 
But don’t you suppose we could manage 
it if I held my hat so, and leaned my 
head over so?” suiting the action to the 
words. 

“No! No!” exclaimed Alice, in low 
but horrified tones, and shrinking away 
from him toward the window. “ There’s 
a commercial traveller in front of us, 
who has eyes in the back of his head, I 
know, and an old gentleman in the cor- 
ner who has been reading one page for 
half‘ an hour, and two girls behind me 
staring so hard at us they positively 
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draw my hairpins out. They'd surely 
see us. I can’t imagine how you could 
think of such a thing.” 

“Can’t you?” retorted Dick, coolly. 
“Then all I can say is that your imag- 
ination needs training.” 

“But, really, Dick,” Alice went on, 
“T wish you'd look out of the other 
window, or read the paper, or do some- 
thing, so as to appear a little more— 
well—indifferent.” 

“Indifferent! Not much,” declared 
Dick, indignantly. “Ive been trying 
to act indifferent for three weeks, and 
Tm tired of it.” ‘ 

“ Between you and me,” said Alice, 
with a confidential sigh, “so am I; but 
I’ve been so extremely indifferent about 
you that Belle and Ned don’t think I 
like you at all.” 

“Don’t they?” repeated. Dick, de- 
lightedly. “And Teddie Huntington and 
Edith think I positively dislike you.” 

But Mr. Crane walked in at this mo- 
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ment to prevent any further confi- 
dences. They were so absorbed in 
conversation that they did not notice 
him until he was right by their seat. 
“ Dick,” he said, with his slow smile, 
“TI hate to disturb you, but I feel it my ’ 
duty to tell you that we’ve passed Wil- 
loughby. You had business there, I 
believe.” 

“No,” answered Hughes, coolly, “I 
find it’s in Erie.” 

“Ah! Business is business,” re- 
marked Crane, dryly, as he slipped into 
his seat. “I can’t ask, but I may won- 
der, I suppose, what you are going to 
Erie for?” 

“A loaf of bread,” replied Hughes, 
promptly, and Alice laughed aloud. 

“T thought it was a stick of candy,” 
said Crane, “judging from the confec- 
tionery shop here on the seat. Is Alice 
to eat the bread? I can’t imagine——” 

“But you must,” Dick interrupted, 
quickly ; for ‘here we draw the veil.’” 


A PREMONITION 


By Lurana 


HETHER she was waking or 

sleeping Evelyn hardly knew 

when the gloomy, frowning out- 
lines of her new home rose up in the 
darkness before her. She seemed to 
hesitate with her foot on the carriage- 
step, as though invisibly detained by a 
spirit hand, while she glanced up curi- 
ously at the dismal structure ; it was so 
unlike the stately mansion that her artist 
husband had described to her, and re- 
sembled more a monstrous, shapeless 
pile of stones than a luxurious or even 
comfortable residence. 

It was his angry ejaculation now that 
brought her back to a sense of the new 
position and forced her to advance final- 
ly from the carriage and slowly mount 
the steps to her new abode. The sullen 
tones of Armand’s voice alarmed her 
even more than the gloominess of the 
sombre structure ; for anger was-some- 
thing that she had not dreamed of in 
this man, and a bride of scarcely twenty- 
four hours is perhaps more than ordi- 
narily sensitive. 


W. Sheldon 


“Tt must be the place that affects 
him,” she thought, for the inky mo- 
notony of that last hour’s ride, through 
a seemingly interminable forest, had 
cast a spell upon her also. 

Unconsciously she raised her eyes and 
surveyed the building from side to side 
as she picked her way, unaided, up the 
unhewn stones that marked the en- 
trance. Nota ray of light was visible ; 
the windows, dimly outlined in gray 
against the blackness of the walls, looked 
spectral and weird in the scanty moon- 
light. The strangeness of this recep- 
tion on her home-coming cast a chill of 
fear upon her, but before she could 
fairly shape the disappointing thoughts 
that crowded her mind a light appeared 
in one of the windows. She stopped 
abruptly upon the steps, her eyes raised 
to the sudden illumination ; but before 
she could cast the glamour from her 
sufficiently to penetrate the glass she 
felt her arm grasped firmly in a nervous 
clutch, and her husband, muttering an 
oath, half carried her within the portals. 
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“My God! Idid not know the hour!” 
she heard him say in a startled whisper, 
and then, when the outer door had 
closed upon her, without a word of ex- 
planation, he left her standing quite 
alone while he sprang up the heavy 
oaken stairs and disappeared in the 
gloom above her. 

There was a dim light burning some- 
where, just where she could not see; 
but by its aid she discovered that she 
was in a dingy room where the furni- 
ture was heavy and repulsive, and where 
the profusion and thickness of the dra- 
peries suggested suspicions of a fearful 
silence. One could shriek aloud and 
not be heard beyond the doors ; one 
could beat upon the floor and walls 
without so much as raising an echo. 

Evelyn trembled violently as _ she 
looked around, and for the first time 
she was inclined to regret her hasty 
marriage. She could not understand 
the change in her husband; he had 
grown suddenly so strange and incon- 
siderate. True, she had been warned 
over and over by her unapproving aunt, 
who hinted at something darkly dread- 
fulin his nature, and had finally married 
him more in the spirit of obstinacy than 
for any real sentiment of affection. 

And this was the “ mansion” he had 
promised her, this the bridal bower 
that he had pictured. Why, the very ap- 
proach for miles away was guarded by a 
forbidding forest, and the atmosphere 
was musty from lack of sun and heavy 
with some mysterious horror. She shud- 
dered and drew her wraps about her, 
although it was almost stifling in the 
room. She could not account for her 
husband’s action, but she was helpless 
and must wait his call ; so she sat down 
on the nearest chair, awaiting his return 
with explanations. 

As she sank down wearily upon the 
unyielding cushion she was conscious of 
something moving beneath the chair, 
and at the same time it seemed to her 
that the very fury of the fiends had 
broken loose somewhere beneath the 
floor, such frightful groans and mutter- 
ings came up to her through the stifling 
thickness of the carpet. She sprang to 
her feet, shaking. with terror, for, sud- 
denly, as though it had risen from the 
floor, a tiny, misshapen figure appeared 
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before her, and a claw-like hand was 
laid upon her arm so lightly that she 
hardly felt it. 

She looked down pityingly at the lit- 
tle creature, thinking that at last her 
husband had sent a maid ; but the hid- 
eous lines on the wizened face, the un- 
natural gleam of the deep-set eyes, and 
the intense pallor of the fleshless cheek 
so terrified her that the words of kind- 
ness froze upon her lips and rendered 
her powerless to move a muscle. 

Like some weird goblin in a witches’ 
cave, this dreadful creature fitted her 
surroundings. Theré was something 
ghost-like in her motions, and as she 
beckoned with her hands and then 
glided to the door, Evelyn felt forced to 
follow her just as one would follow a 
will-o’-the-wisp even to the borders of 
destruction. 

The door swung noiselessly, and even 
in her amazement Evelyn noticed that 
no hand had touched it. 

“See, I give you your chance—Go!” 
The ghostly lips were speaking to her. 
Evelyn heard the words distinctly, 
though they were spoken only in a se- 
pulchral whisper. She could hardly 
control her trembling limbs, and, not 
yet calm enough to speak, she shook her 
head at the ghostly creature. Instantly 
the door was closed and softly bolted. 

“Poor fool! Poor fool!” came again 
in that whisper. “Poor fool! You 
should have gone at once—you saw the 
light, but you are fated.” 

Then the groans and mutterings began 
again, and in another instant Evelyn 
stood alone, her husband calling her 
from the top of the stairs, where he stood 
apologizing for his extraordinary con- 
duct. 

“T was looking for a maid,” he said 
quietly, “ but it seems they did not ex- 
pect us to-night and so have given you a 
dismal welcome.” 

Evelyn followed him without a word 
—she had not yet overcome her horror 
—but, once in her room, she breathed a 
little freer, for here, at least, the fur- 
nishings were modern and the air more 
free from the taint of horror. 

When the maid entered Evelyn was 
surprised to find her anaged woman. 
Hideous she was, and horribly mis- 
shapen also, but the distorting lines 























were in flesh and blood and her de- 
meanor that of a well-trained servant. 
She waited upon Evelyn silently, but 
served her master with a slave’s devo- 
tion. 

“Ts the studio ready, Dib?” he asked 
her suddenly, but almost before he asked 
she had answered, “Ay, the studio is 
ready—READY AND WAITING !” 

Evelyn noticed the curious prompt- 
ness of her words, and detected also the 
méaning glance that passed between her 
husband and this creature. ° 

“Studio,” she managed to say in mild 
surprise ; “ why you never told me, Ar- 
mand, that you really had a studio here.” 

“Master is a great artist,” the maid 
vouchsafed quickly. “ He is painting a 
wonderful picture now—the world will 
be at his feet when itis finished.” 

Her master flushed angrily and 
turned on her a furious face. “The 
‘world’ be d—d!” he began savagely. 
“Say rather that Art, Great, Glorious 
Art, will be within my grasp! Say that 
I shall have conquered man’s noblest 
power, that I shall have surpassed man’s 
grandest talents! Say that I shall have 
risen to heights no man has ever attained 
before, and that my masterpiece, called 
‘Life in Death,’ will be the greatest of 
all pictures! Say this, if you will, but 
of the world— Bah! I scorn the world 
and its homage !” 

Before the tirade was finished he had 
risen and was gesticulating wildly. 
Evelyn glanced from one to the other, 
and again she shivered with an unknown 
horror. Was this the reason of her 
aunt’s persistence? She understood it 
now, and her heart seemed stopping. 
He was mad, this artist she had wedded 
—or was this rhapsody on Art, this sud- 
den harangue of his skill, but the ram- 
bling of an ambitious dreamer ? 

A mystery seemed hovering about her 
head, a strange and ominous spell was 
on her, but as yet she was powerless to 
connect her thoughts or even shape her 
worst suspicions. She had seen the 
light, the ghostly whisper had said, but 
not for a moment did she comprehend 
the omen. That a simple light could 
menace her was contrary to all faith and 
reason, but the maid was handing her a 
tempting drink, and the next she knew 
of her surroundings the rising sun had 
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lighted her room and her husband“was 
calling her to come and see his picture. 

Before the canvas Evelyn recoiled in- 
stinctively, while yet the picture en- 
chained her senses. She was forced to 
admit the artist’s skill in depicting the 
agony of death upon those beautiful 
features. 

How had he done it, she asked herself 
as she stood transfixed before the paint- 
ing. It was easy to portray each phase 
of life, for smiles and tears are one’s life 
companions, but to search the mind for 
the pallor of death, for the agony of 
drawn muscles and pinched and ghastly 
features—she could not comprehend 
such morbid genius. 

It was with this in mind that she 
turned and looked at her new-made hus- 
band. Like one pierced by an instan- 
taneous, fearful knowledge, she -dropped 
her eyes and trembled violently. 

Straight as an arrow had come the 
truth at last that this skill, this talent 
he had shown, was not the result of 
imagination, BUT HE HAD COPIED FROM A 
DYING MODEL. 

He was looking at her sharply now, 
so sharply that she recoiled from his 
glance as she would have recoiled from 
impending danger. There was a fero- 
cious earnestness in his gaze, an eager 
scrutiny of her every feature ; and over 
all there rested an expression of calmly 
diabolical intent to sacrifice everything 
to his art, that proved to her in one fleet- 
ing glance a full understanding of her 
destiny. 

She turned back instinctively to the 
canvas and saw what she had not de- 
tected before, that the former model re- 
sembled her in age, in contour, and in 
feature. She had died horribly, she saw 
that at a glance ; there were blue drawn 
lines about her mouth, there were pur- 
ple shadows about her eyes, and—yes, 
she could see it all distinctly now—there 
were signs of bloating about the body. 
With an effort she turned and glided 
past him from the room. The former 
model of that picture had been foully 
poisoned, and the artist’s bride was now 
to be his model. 

She reached the lower door and tried 
to open it, but was not surprised to find 
it fastened. She tore at the heavy dra- 
peries about the walls, but nowhere could 
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she*find an exit. Then with the cer- 
tainty of her doom growing surer and 
surer, she sank down at last upon the 
floor in a merciful respite of uncon- 
sciousness. 

When her reason returned she felt a 
sensation as of liquid being forced be- 
tween her lips, and once more there came 
to her ears that horrible sound beneath 
the floor and the knowledge of some un- 
earthly presence. She struggled to dash 
the cup from her lips, but that ghostlv 
whispering voice restrained her. 

* You have been poisoned already,” 
it said distinctly. ‘Drink this and you 
will be safe to-day, but to-morrow—” 
Here the whisper ended. 

All day long the artist monster 
watched and waited for the first symp- 
toms of the poison to appear, but the 
antidote given by unseen hands had 
evidently been successful. In vain he 
mixed his paints and arranged his 
brushes, but, except for the pallor and 
fear upon Evelyn’s face, he could see no 
change that was worth his trouble. 

Not a word was said by him, although 
Evelyn pleaded for her life in a perfect 
apony of terror. Art was his master— 
his picture his idol ; and with the in- 
sanity of a demon in his brain he bided 
his time to accomplish his object. In 
diabolical cunning he planned to inject 
more poison while she slept, so that as 
night approached he retired to his room, 
thinking that for her to escape was sim- 
ply impossible. 

It was apparent to Evelyn that he 
knew nothing of the existence of the 
ghostly creature, and to this uncanny 
spirit she looked for her relief and free- 
dom. At the first moment that he re- 
laxed his watchfulness Evelyn fled to 
the lower hall and called aloud to the 
depths below her. And once more that 
weird, misshapen form appeared ; but 
the unseeing lustre of its eye seemed 
altered to a pleading eagerness. Evelyn 
listened and heard with a beating heart 
these words in that sepulchral whisper : 

“To-morrow he will finish his picture 
and you will beeome like us, the weary 
ghosts of his former models—unless—” 
And the whisper melted to a sad entreaty. 

“What can I do? HowcanI save 
you?” Evelyn asked wildly, guessing 





that this poor soul’s deliverance might 
mean the price of her own salvation. 

The shapeless form floated suddenly 
away, the groans below her sounded 
louder and louder ; then, silently as it 
had gone, the shadowy creature reap- 
peared, and Evelyn was overjoyed to see 
the outer door swing open. 

“There are others to be released,” the 
whispering voice said, shrilly, as the 
shadow barred the way. ‘Others who, 
like myself, were the victims of this 
artist monster. We could not escape 
without a helping hand, and that hand, 
we vowed, should be another victim’s.” 
And then, beckoning once more, it glided 
out, with Evelyn following the floating 
figure. 

** About the light!” Evelyn called out 
faintly ; but an answer came back, “ Fear 
not the light ; the light was only our mid- 
night warning.” 

The door closed noiselessly when the 
two had passed, and standing beneath 
the stars Evelyn beheld a fearful pict- 
ure. 

Before her, in the darkness, floated 
seven unearthly and uncanny shapes, the 
poor, imprisoned ghosts of her hus- 
band’s beautiful poisoned models. The 
horror of it nearly turned her brain, and 
realizing at last the service they had 
done her she stretched out her arms to 
them in the darkness of the night, but 
like shadows they had melted away and 
vanished. 

With a cry Evelyn started forward 
after them, but the hand that held her 
back just now was not the hand of an 
apparition. 

She opened her eyes and saw the fa- 
miliar face of her betrothed bending 
over the divan where she had fallen 
asleep. 

“What is the matter, my dear Eve- 
lyn?” Armand asked anxiously. © 

But with an ill-concealed shudder of 
aversion the girl moaned, “Oh, I’ve had 
such a horrible dream!” Then she de- 
manded grimly, “Are you sure, Ar- 
mand, that you have told me all about 
your past ?” 

Then Armand was only amused, and 
laughed, “ Yes; but I can tell you some- 
thing about yours. You've been {flirt- 
ing with lobster @ la Newburg.” 

















» W ert this Four Hundred 
they talk so much about here 
in the newspapers ?” asked 

Mr. Mumford Miggs, one day, of his 

secretary. ‘ Lizzie wants to get into it, 

and so does her ma. Tell me how we 
can manage.” 

At first Walter Garland furtively bit 
his lips. Then he gave some evasive 
answer, as genial as he could make it. 
The big, burly, red-faced millionaire 
from Omaha had asked him many ques- 
tions of late which he could answer 
with glib courtesy. But this proved by 
far the most difficult of them all. 

“T know he will not be satisfied with 
my gentle rebuff,” Walter told his wife 
that same evening. ‘And of course, 
Meta, I can’t offend him by the blunt 
truth. And yet, what's to be done? 
Here we are, you and I, with our steady 
little income of five thousand a year, 
and our pretty little box of a house in 
Seventy-ninth Street. The six thou- 
sand Mumford Miggs gives me as his 
secretary isn’t to be jeopardized.” 

“Certainly not,” said Meta, looking at 
anew Persian rug she had purchased 
yesterday for twenty-five dollars—an ex- 
quisite bit of Orientalism, which helped 
to make her small yet luxurious draw- 
ing-room still more winsome. 

“Well, then, what is to be done ?” 

Meta mused, with the firelight red- 
dening richly her drooped blond head. 
“We've had them all three here to dine, 
Walter,” her voice soon dubiously loi- 
tered, “and they were all three quite 
awful.” 

“ Quite,” acceded Walter, with sepul- 
chral vehemence. 

‘Lizzie has had a kind of education 
out there in the West, and yet she oc- 
casionally says ‘you was’ and ‘ain't,’ 
and she shows all her thirty-two nice 
white teeth when she laughs (doesn’t one 
have thirty-two teeth when one hasn’t 
lost any at all?) and she is altogether 
impossible. Then Mrs. Miggs, with her 


washerwoman’s hands and her riotous 
grammar ! 


Oh, no, Walter, it can’t 
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be done! They’re all three the best- 
hearted people in the world, but society 
will have a certain amount of education 
and refinement.” 

“T thought you said only yesterday 
that it demanded nothing but money.” 

Meta bristled. 
such cynical things very often, but one 
does not necessarily mean them.” 

“Oh, I see,” dryly returned Walter, 
giving his chin a transient stroke. 
“Well, my dear, the Miggses must learn 
their own bitter lesson, and we, I fear, 
have got to teach it them.” 

This proved true. Hints promptly 
became open requests. “I’ve got such 
lots of nice frocks,” Lizzie Miggs told 
Meta. “Id like to wear one toan As- 
sembly or a Patriarchs’ Ball.” 

“T see you've been reading the society 
column in your morning paper,” smiled 
poor Meta, while a cold feeling began 
to creep through her nerves. 

“Oh, yes. I read it ‘most every 
morning, now. It don’t say how much 
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the tickets are to those balls. I guess 
they’re pretty high-priced, aren’t they ? 
Pa won’t care for that, though. He’s 
got such an awful pile of money.” 

Meta explained about the “ tickets.” 
“Oh,” at length responded Lizzie, “it’s 
like that, hey? I guess they'll let ma 
and pa and me in, though.” 

Meta “ guessed” otherwise, but did 
not say so. She had resolved to do her 
very best. It was all going to be horri- 
bly mortifying. Still, she was deter- 
mined that her husband should retain, 
if possible, his lucrative secretaryship. 

She gave a little evening reception, 
and asked about fifty people in all. 
Among her guests were the Miggses. 
Everybody else was conventional, and 
nearly everybody else belonged, more or 
less distinctively, to that world of fash- 
ion which the Miggses desired to enter. 

Father, mother, and daughter, they 
all three struck Walter and Meta as 
having come to the gathering in a wild 
state of intoxication. Mr. Miggs wore 
a frock coat and a white tie. He heart- 
ily shook the hand of every fellow-guest 
with whom he was made acquainted. 
He babbled of his past life in Omaha ; 
he boasted boyishly of his millions, and 
of how chance and luck had brought 
them to him, through mining ventures, 
in Nevada and elsewhere, that he had 
never dreamed of believing half so profit- 
able as they proved. He babbled all 
this in English that a newsboy might 
almost have despised. After a while he 
found himself surrounded by a group 
of male listeners, whom his profuse can- 
dor covertly convulsed with mirth. 
Lizzie and her mother did not do much 
better. Both were dressed with lavish 
richness. Lizzie at least looked like a 
lady ; Mrs. Miggs failed either to look 
or talk like one. 

Meta Garland was on thorns. She 
had not expected that it would be quite 
so bad as this. A certain august aunt, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Laight, glided up 
to her and said scolding things behind 
her big, plumy fan. A certain cousin, 
Mrs. De Forrest Van Wagenen, laid a 
hand on her arm and whispered plain- 
tively : 

“Oh, my dear Meta! I understand 
perfectly that you meant well. But, 
really, society swallows a great deal and 
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He heartily shook the hand of every fellow-guest. 


digests it. Yet you should remember 
that even the whale refused to digest 
Jonah.” 

“You must tell them it can’t be 
done,” said another relative, a man very 
prominent in the gay sets, and renowned 
both for his perfect manners and his 
amiable, unsnobbish disposition. ‘The 
Greenbacques got in, and the Money- 
pennys, and a score of other million- 
aires. They were not highly cultured, 
I admit, but they were Chesterfields 
and Récamiers, dear Meta, beside these 
Miggses.” 

Tears had flooded Meta’s eyes when 
she at length faced her husband in their 
empty drawing-rooms. 

“Oh, Walter,” she quavered, “it’s no 
use! You'll have to tell them nothing 
can be done. They'll be furious, of 
course. That lovely salary of yours 
will vanish like fairy gold. But they 
want to get in, and they can’t get in, and 
we'd help them if we could, but we see 
the absurdity of it. No, Walter, don’t 
say ‘absurdity,’ by the bye; say ‘impos- 
sibility.’ ” 

«Oh, it’s all the same,” sighed Walter. 
“Til cut the Gordian knot with one 
bold coup. During to-morrow I'll con- 
trive to absent myself altogether from 
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the office of my multi-millionaire pa- 
tron. But to-morrow evening I'll drop 
in on all three of them at their big 
Madison Avenue mansion, recently 
rented. Ill be perfectly frank. I'll tell 
them that New York society does not 
find them acceptable, and never will. 
If they say anything about their money 
Tll reply that money can go only so far 
and no farther. It will be a perfectly 
detestable thing to do, and while I do 
it I shall see my treasured secretaryship 
crumble before my eyes. But the hor- 
rid ordeal must be faced, and I'll face it 
as valiantly as I can.” 


Man proposes. Walter did 
not, as it happened, perform this mar- 
tyrizing mission. During the small 
hours of the next morning he woke in 
sudden pain. For several days after- 
ward his life was imperilled by an attack 
of peritonitis. It was three good 
months before he was able to leave his 
room. Meta had been his constant 
nurse, though a professional one also 
attended him. One day during his 
earliest convalescence Meta said : 

“The Miggses have been so kind! 
You don’t know what flowers and dain- 
ties they showered on you. And one of 
them has been here, in person, every 
day, to ask about you.” 

“ M—m—m—yes,” murmured Wal- 
ter, guiltily remembering. 

“And Mr. Miggs insists that you 
shall receive your full salary, just the 
same. He's paid me regularly each 
week.” 

Walter gave a dim little grin. ‘The 
season’s over, now, Meta, isn’t it? The 
Patriarchs’ Balls and the Assemblies, 
and all that, are affairs of the past.” 

“Oh, but they went to several such 
gatherings, Walter dear.” 

“ What are you saying ?” 

“Now, don’t excite yourself; the 
doctor says you mustn’t. But, oh, Wal- 
ter, you'll be astounded at the Miggses 
when you get well. I don’t mean that 
they’re yet everywhere, but it’s amazing 
to see how many of the people who 
made fun of them at our reception go 
and drink the streams of champagne 
they pour out at their dinners and their 
Wednesday evenings. And only think 
of my aunt, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
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Laight, going, and my cousin Adela, 
who holds herself so mightily high as 
Mrs. De Forrest Van Wagenen! Con- 
sidering the way they both spoke to me 
that evening, I think their behavior 
grossly treacherous. The truth is, 
these Miggses have simply put them- 
selves in the hands of Delmonico or 
Sherry or some caterer like that, and 
given carte blanche. Im told that their 
hospitalities are perfectly princely. We 
were wrong, Walter; we made a sad 
mistake.” 

“Did we, really ?” 

“Well, not a sad one, after all. 
They're rapidly getting right into the 
very centre of the swim, and of course 
we got them there!” And as Meta 
Garland thus spoke she gave her head a 
superbly defiant little toss. 

‘Meta, you hypocrite, you know you 
agreed with me that my stern blow must 
be struck !” 

“Yes, dear, [Iknow.I did. But provi- 
dence interfered.” At this point Meta 
stooped and kissed her husband’s pale 
forehead. ‘The funniest part of the 
whole affair is this: they believe we broke 
the ice for them. And so we did; only, 
we didn’t know it.” 

“*Do good by stealth,’” dreamily 
quoted Walter, “‘and blush to find it 
fame.’ But pray what’s become of Mr. 
Mumford Miggs’s woful vulgarity ?” 

“They say it's — softening. He’s 
called ‘so quaint,’ now.” 

“Truly? And the abandoned syntax 
of his spouse ?” 

“They say it’s improving. You know 
how quick the American woman is to 
‘catch on’ in all matters of style and 


etiquette.” 

“Tneredible !” 

“Isn't it? But when one considers 
that the flowers alone, at their last 


dinner, are reported to have cost no less 
than “ 

“Lizzie? How about -her? Is she, 
too, tolerated ?” 

Meta broke into a great laugh, then. 
“ Oh, I mustn’t, dear boy!” she sudden- 
ly moaned, checking herself ; “ for what 
will Dr. Simpson say if he finds your 
pulse bad when he next comes? But, 
Lizzie! Why, she’s a positive belle! 
They say her father publicly gives out 
that she shall have two millions the day 
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she marries a man he approves of. And 
it’s current talk that she’s already re- 
fused Strangford Delancy, and Cort- 
wright Wentworth, and your very ex- 
clusive young cousin, Garland Onder- 
donk, and *g 

“Stop, Meta, please,” the invalid 
here broke in. “Tm afraid Dr. Simp- 
son may find my pulse ‘bad,’ as you 
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phrase it, when he puts in an appear- 
ance again.” 

After a brief pause Walter added, in 
tones of solemn’ meditation: “Well, 
so be it! Hail to the march of the 
coming Miggses and my unimpaired 
secretaryship! There are more things, 
Meta, in New York society, than you 
and I dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


HERSE 


By Joseph Dana Miller 


Tue seas of death, so dark to you and me, 
To her shone brilliantly ; 

The shores where waves roll blackly every way, 
To her were bright as day. 

Where skies are full of gloom, and where the air 
Is heavy with despair, 

Where shapes of night are awesome, she looked out 
Untroubled by a doubt ; 

Where brave men shrink, this timid soul at length 
Went with a giant’s strength ! 


Hersé! dear, placid soul, out of the strife 
Into the newer life, 

Into the harbor sailing, as she thought— 
Thus her religion taught, 

And she was wiser in her faith, maybe, 
Than in our doubts are we. 

But whether this be so, graves do not hold 
A heart of finer mold; 

And what she was some place shall glorify— 
The cold earth or the sky! 


Hersé, dear heart, to meet you once again, 
Where comes not death nor pain, 

And you the same sweet self, with frank, brave eye 
That could not look a lie ; 

The laugh that rang its note of perfect mirth, 
And now is done with earth ; 

Oh, but to meet you—once again to stand, 
And take your outstretched hand. 

May I then hope—oh, light and radiance passed— 
To greet you at the last? 














HETHER in Alaska, Venezuela, 

\ \/ or South Africa, England keeps 

an eager eye on gold mines just 
over the border. In the case of South 
Africa, she has watched to some pur- 
pose. Although the latest attempt to 
extend the English rule in that quarter 
met determined resistance, it is within 
the memory of many that the English 
territory in South Africa has grown 
from a narrow strip of farm land aroand 
Cape Town to a domain half as large as 
that comprising the United States of 
America. 

The patient Boers, who were the origi- 
nal settlers, have retreated farther and 
farther into the interior in order to 
avoid war. Surrounded at length on 
all sides by English possessions or the 
possessions of England’s ally, Portugal, 
they have repeatedly shown how sav- 
agely Dutchmen can fight when their 
homes are threatened. 

The surprising growth of British 
South Africa is largely due to the ef- 
forts of one man, Cecil Rhodes, the or- 
ganizer and manager of the Imperial 
British South African Company. The 
son of an English clergyman without 
money, he has amassed a fortune of 
£10,000,000 or more, has served as 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony, and has 
been honored for his success by the title 
of Privy Councillor to the Queen. 

The career of Cecil Rhodes has been 
meteoric. He has thrown for large 
stakes, and people will be slow to be- 
lieve that he has lost at this, his latest, 
throw. Probably no Englishman since 
Sir Francis Drake sailed round the 
globe with the gold of Spanish galleons, 
has brought more glory to his country 
at less expense to the government than 
Cecil Rhodes. He has taken the meat 
out of the African cocoanut. . To the 
west of the acquired territory extends 
the German Protectorate, consisting for 
the most part of rainless deserts. To the 
east of it lie the Portuguese possessions 
of Mozambique, a great part of which is 
cursed with too much rain, the deadly 
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coast fever, and the tsetse fly, the sting 
of which kills domestic animals. The 
interior highlands of the British South 
Africa Company are well watered and 
abound in gold and other valuable min- 
erals. The chartered company paid all 
the expenses involved in opening up this 
region practically without the aid of the 
British Government. 

When it is considered that Cecil 
Rhodes is only forty-two years old, un- 
married, and handsome, his character 
becomes as romantic as that of a hero 
of chivalry. Is it any wonder that, be- 
sides being knighted by his Queen, he 
has received the further distinction of 
appearing under a thin disguise as the 
hero of a society novel ? 

“The God in the Car” is Anthony 
Hope’s conception of the character of 
Cecil Rhodes, an unpolished genius, ig- 
norant of conventions, but wise in hu- 
man nature, a man uniformly successful, 
for whom ordinary men are but tools, 
a man to whom a stingy German baron 
gives a fortune and a friend’s infatuated 
wife gives her heart, and who accepts 
the fortune as an aid to the accomplish- 
ment of his one great scheme, while he 
breaks off the guilty love affair through 
no more lofty motive than that a crisis 
in the affairs of the company calls him 
away. 

“JT say,” remarks one of the char- 
acters in the novel, “he’s a Juggernaut. 
If you’re in the way, he just walks over 
you—and sometimes when you're not: 
for fun, I suppose.” 

“ Can’t you see,” demands the infatu- 
ated wife when she persuades her re- 
luctant husband to advance more credit 
to the South African schemer—“ can’t 
you see that he’s a man to—to do 
things? It’s enough for us if we can 
help him.” 

“Tell him,” says the German baron, 
“that I longed to see him, as a man 
who is dying longs for his son. He 


would be a breath of life to me in this 
room where everything seems dead. 
He is full of life—full as a tiger.” 
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If the South African capitalist had 
incurred the displeasure of the artist in 
words, no more crushing revenge could 
be devised than to pillory him, as has 
been done here, in a book abounding 
in veiled indecencies. But Anthony 
Hope is hardly the man to misrepre- 
sent another purposely, and in so far 
as the hero’s singleness of purpose is 
brought out, it is undoubtedly a cor- 
rect likeness of Mr. Rhodes. After all, 
it is hardly fair to exhibit a great un- 
cut diamond from the Kimberley mines 
among a lot of polished little sparklers 
in London fashionable life. The true 
way to learn the character of Cecil 
Rhodes is to learn his history. 

He was born at Bishop’s Stortford, a 
town about twenty-five miles north of 
London, on July’ 5, 1853. His father, 
the Rev. Francis William Rhodes, Vicar 
of Bishop’s Stortford, had seven sons and 
two daughters. Four of the sons are 
British Army officers ; the other three 
sought their fortunes in South Africa. 

Herbert, the eldest, was the first to go 
there. He established a plantation in 
the south of Natal. In 1869, Cecil, 
whose lungs were too weak for the 
English climate, was sent to live with 
him. The story is that on arriving, the 
boy of sixteen years laid his hand upon 
a large map of Africa, exclaiming, “ All 
that my hand covers will one day be 
mine!” 

Two years before this an event had 
occurred that changed the whole his- 
tory of South Africa. A casual traveller 
had stopped for refreshment at a farm- 
house near the Vaal River, the frontier 
jine of Cape Colony. One of the chil- 
dren in the kitchen was playing with a 
bright pebble, and the Dutch farmer, 
whose name was Jacobs, had let the 
traveller have the toy. <A geologist at 
Grahamstown, to whom the stone was 
shown, pronounced it a diamond worth 
£1,200. Thousands of people flocked 
to the new diamond diggings from all 
over the world. 

It was not till some time after young 
Rhodes’s arrival that the Kimberley 
mines were discovered. Herbert Rhodes 
and his brother were among the first on 
the field, and they brought with them 
every Kaffir who could be spared from 
the plantation, to stake off claims and 


hold them. That day’s work made their 
fortunes. As soon as order was ob- 
tained and mining began in earnest, 
Cecil returned to England to take a 
course at Oxford ; but, his health again 
failing, he returned to Kimberley, where 
he continued studying to such good 
purpose that when next he visited Eng- 
land he was able to pass his examina- 
tions and obtain his degree. 

Herbert Rhodes died while on an 
elephant-hunting expedition, and thence- 
forth Cecil Rhodes had the sole man- 
agement of a large interest in the Kim- 
berley mines. He began at once a system 
of consolidation with other interests in 
accordance with the industrial fashion 
of the age, and soon was president of the 
De Beers Mining Company, with £200,- 
000 as capital. 

It was at this period of his life that 
the young “diamond king,” as he was 
popularly called, filled a pail full of 
diamonds and had his photograph taken 
while he slowly poured out the buck- 
etful of glittering gems. 

Owing to the ruinous competition 
between rival diamond companies, the 
price of African diamonds fell lower be- 
tween 1880 and 1889 than ever before. 

Mr. Rhodes did for the diamond indus- 
try what John D. Rockefeller did for the 
petroleum industry of this country—he 
consolidated it. In 1889 all the diamond 
companies were consolidated under the 
name of the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines (Limited), capital £3,950,000, and 
Cecil Rhodes was president of it. 

But while Rhodes had been busy with 
his business, he had by no means neg- 
lected politics. Early in the eighties he 
was elected to the Cape House of As- 
sembly from Barkley. Neither had he 
ceased for a moment to prosecute his 
youthful dream of empire. He had had 
the interior thoroughly explored, had 
learned of gold-mines there as old as 
the Roman Empire—a Roman coin was 
found in one of the old mining shafts— 
had cultivated the acquaintance of the 
dusky king of that highland region and 
obtained from him, in exchange for pres- 
ents, valuable mining concessions ; and 
so, as soon as the diamond-mines were 
consolidated he was ready to proceed to 
England and astonish the world with 
the schemes of his South Africa Com- 
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pany, capitalized at a million pounds 
sterling. 

No other man than Cecil Rhodes 
could have carried the plan through. 
He had both money and an intimate 
knowledge of the regions in question. 
Better than that, he had the rare gift of 
inspiring confidence. It was at this 
time that he presented to the Parnell 
Parliamentary Fund the tidy sum of 
£10,000, but his friends deny that he 
did it for the purpose of securing the 
Radical support. 

Mr. Rhodes got his royal charter on 
October 29, 1889, and forthwith returned 
to Africa to carry on the work of settling 
the new lands, which comprised a tract 
as large as all Europe west of a line 
drawn through the North Sea and the 
Adriatic. Immediately north of Cape 
Colony were various British protecto- 
rates, chief of which was Bechuanaland. 
Far to the northward of this area was 
the unexplored and valuable table land 
of the Matabele, with their bold Zulu 
warriors under Lobengula as king. 
Lobengula» pursued the usual Zulu 
policy of exterminating all weaker peo- 
ples with whom he came in contact, and 
appropriating their cattle and their 
wives, but of the whites he had a whole- 
some fear. Far to the northward of 
Matabeleland was Mashonaland, occu- 
pied by a people subject to Lobengula. 
It was to dig for gold among this con- 
quered nation that Lobengula gave per- 
mission to the South Africa Company. 

Soon bands of “ border police,” as the 
company’s soldiers were called, made 
their way to the land of promise, erected 
forts in advantageous sites and practi- 
cally seized a kingdom. Three different 
lines of railroad were started from Cape 
Town and from the east coast toward 
Fort Salisbury, and all the forts were 
connected with Cape Town by tele- 
graph and a regular postal system. 
Mashonaland then experienced what 
Americans call a boom. 

After a year or two it became evident 
that the value of Mashonaland had been 
overestimated. The gold-mines and 
other natural advantages of Matabele- 
land were much superior. Further- 
more, unless something were done to 
increase the assets of the company there 
was every likelihood of its speedy fail- 
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ure. The gold-miners were clamoring 
for a chance to locate claims in Mata- 
beleland. Thus, in 1889, the incursion 
of a band of Matabele warriors to pun- 
ish a village of Mashona cattle-thieves, 
was made the excuse for an attack by 
the company’s police upon the Zulus, 
and so the war began. Volunteers were 
called for by the company, and to every 
man who enlisted was promised six 
thousand acres of land and twenty min- 
ing claims in the new El Dorado when 
it should be won. A plentiful supply of 
the latest machine-guns was purchased, 
and the country of the Matabele was in- 
vaded from three sides simultaneously. 
Buluwayo, the capital, was captured and 
the inhabitants were driven out of the 
land with a great slaughter. Of this 
expedition a recent writer has said : 

“The barbarities of the Matabele war 
exceeded those of previous similar cam- 
paigns for the reason that the company 
was bent on destroying the Matabele 
nation in order to seize its country, and 
the filibusters composing its army could 
make their share of land and loot great- 
er by killing as many as possible. There 
was a general understanding that no 
prisoners were to be taken and conse- 
quently no quarter was given, and the 
wounded who were left on the battle- 
field after the terrible execution of the 
Maxim shells were despatched if they 
moved and left to die if they were help- 
less. The pluck with which the Mata- 
bele regiments moved in regular order 
upon the British camp at Shangani 
and Imbembesi elicited the admiration 
of soldiers. But the machine-guns pre- 
vented their ever once making one of 
their famous charges and using their 
assegais. Their losses in the battle that 
preceded the occupation of Buluwayo 
were estimated by Mr. Rhodes at 1,000 
killed and 2,000 wounded, but of these 
wounded only 30 were saved and brought 
into Buluwayo. When prisoners were 
taken in order to obtain from them in- 
formation regarding the enemy, it was 
the practice to kill them after what was 
wanted was got out of them.” 

It is well to remember that the Zulu 
warriors outnumbered the entire force 
of the invaders ten to one, and that if 
they had begun taking prisoners and 
performing hospital services for the en- 
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emy, they would have had their hands 
full without any further fighting. Pity 
for the fate of the Zulu power will be 
lessened considerably when the history 
of that power is recalled. The Zulu 
army, whether under Tshaka, Mosele- 
katse, or Lobengula, had lived by rapine 
and the most awful bloodshed among 
other South African nations. Whole 
tribes were completely wiped out of ex- 
istence by these savages, whose cruelty 
was almost as great as that of American 
Indians and whose reckless courage is 
without parallel in any land. 

Whether or not the Matabele war 
was justifiable, it put the British South 
Africa Company on its feet again. On 
April 25, 1893, Matabeleland was thrown 
open to the world. Thousands of im- 
migrants, cattle-raisers, farmers, and 
gold-seekers flocked in, many persons 
deserting Mashonaland for the new fa- 
vorite. All mines which are worked by 
joint stock companies are regarded as 
the property of the South Africa Com- 
pany, and as much as half the stock 
must be paid into the treasury of the 
company if demanded. 

From the day that Cecil Rhodes ob- 
tained his royal charter, he was the most 
popular man in Cape Colony. In 1890 
he was made premier of the Colony, an 
office from which he has just resigned 
at the present writing. Nor was his 
popularity confined to South Africa. 
At the beginning of last year he was 
made a member of Queen Victoria’s 
Privy Council, a purely honorary posi- 
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tion, to be sure, but coveted by the no- 
blest in the realm. All the latest maps 
of South Africa bear the name Rhodesia 
across the areas formerly labelled Ma- 
shonaland and Matabeleland, in honor of 
its settler. 

Mrs. Cora Urquhart Potter met Cecil 
Rhodes while she was in South Africa. 
She describes him as a man over six 
feet tall, of fine figure and muscular in 
appearance. Always unaffected and un- 
pretending, he is one of the kindest of 
men. He talks plainly and to the point. 
He is no orator. His most striking 
peculiarity is a tendency to absent- 
mindedness. 

How different is the heroic and the 
fortunate man of our day from the same 
sort of man in ancient times! During 
the crusades, Cecil Rhodes would have 
conducted his most Christian hosts in 
person and would have been canonized 
for his success. In the days of Eliza- 
beth he would have been made the gov- 
ernor of the conquered provinces with 
no overlord but his queen, and poets 
would have sung his personal prowess 
in the fight. But to us Cecil Rhodes is 
only ashrewd man of business. Instead 
of soldiers, he hired police and bought 
machine-guns for them. He is now 
merely the managing director of a stock 
company which has recently had a boom 
—the only South Sea bubble, by the 
way, which has not burst. And his re- 
ward is a political office and a place 
among the characters of a second-rate 
society novel. 


GOOD-BY 


By William Francis Barnard 


Goop-sy my life: 


dusk-hooded Death 


Waits at the bedside where I lie, 
And bids me breathe with my last breath, 
Good-by. 


I know not what it is to die; 
But Death speaks softly, and he saith, 
“Peace first ;” and full of trust am L 


I go to learn ; and like rich meth, 
Drunk from a cup to satisfy, 
The thought—Doors, ope; one challengeth! 
Good-by. 
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foundly indifferent to his successes 

that Townsend Browne, twitching 
his cuffs and stretching his arms before 
letting his hands fall into his lap, sank 
back into the luxurious arm-chair be- 
side his library fire. 

As he thought of his position and 
wealth, they seemed to him no subjects 
for congratulation, but only those grim 
jests with which fortune delights to 
mock disappointed men. An old man- 
servant entered the room with an even- 
ing paper; he laid it at his master’s 
side, and stood at a respectful distance, 
waiting, half hesitating, with some 
anxiety showing in his face. 

“ Well, Thomas,” asked Browne. 

“T beg your pardon, sir ; but do you 
know what day it is?” 

“No, Thomas.” 

“Your wedding- 
day, sir.” Browne’s 
face clouded. 

“T did not know, 
sir, whether you would 
wish for dinner the 
same wine as you used 
to have?” 

“No, Thomas, [ 
shall probably dine at 
the club.” 

“TI ordered dinner 
as usual, sir, and a 
bouquet in case . 

“Quite right, 
Thomas; quite right.” 
For a moment the 
man’s heart sank ; the 
fidelity of his domes- 
tic was humiliating. 

Then, seeing the 
servant still waiting, 
he asked, ‘“ Anything 
else, Thomas ?” 

“This morning, 
when you had but 
just gone, a young 
lady called. She said 
she would call again 
this evening at six. 


r was with the air of a man pro- 





The woman 


turned. 





By Frederic Leigh Seixas 
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She wished to see you on important 
business.” 

“Her name?” 

“She left none.” 

“ What was she like ?” 

“Rather tall, sir ; a young lady, dark, 
and fashionably dressed.” 

“Tf she calls I willsee her. You may 
go, Thomas.” The servant left, and 
Browne continued to himself,‘ Tall, dark, 
important business. Who can she be ?” 

‘The lady is here, sir, in the drawing- 
room,” said Thomas, returning to the 
library after about ten minutes. Browne 
went to the drawing-room. At the door 
he paused a moment to steal a look at 
his visitor. She stood by one of the 
tables idly turning the leaves of a photo- 
graphalbum. Her back was toward him, 
and he could distin- 
guish only the tall and 
graceful figure of a 
woman well dressed 
and wearing expensive 
laces. 

“Madam,” he said, 
advancing. The wom- 
an turned. 

Browne started as 
if he had received an 
electric shock. To 
conceal to the best of 
his ability his surprise 
and the sudden pallor 
of his face, he made 
a profound bow. 

“T hope I am not 
inconveniencing you,” 
she said, at the same 
time returning his sa- 
lute. Then with quiet 
ease she selected a 
chair and sat down. 

“Not in the least ; 
I am at your service,” 
rejoined the other. 

“As I shall avail 
myself of your con- 
descension, I hope 
that was not merely a 
compliment.” 
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“ May I ask how I can oblige you ?” 

The lady stroked the soft fur of her 
muff, and once or twice lifted her 
searching eyes to his face. Apparently 
she was hesitating to name the purpose 
of her visit. Meanwhile Browne took a 
good look at her—lovely, fascinating still 
as the first day he had seen her. Only 
her pure profile had gained more de- 
cision, and her eyes had a profounder 
meaning than when he last looked into 
them. They were now the eyes of a 
woman who had lived and suffered. At 
length she said, “Do you still corre- 
spond with my father ?” 

“Yes. It is a fortnight, however, 
since I last wrote to him.” 

*T received a letter from him yester- 
day ; he is coming to town to-morrow.” 

This time Browne made no attempt 
to conceal his surprise. ‘ To-morrow ! 
Your father, who never leaves home ?” 

“The medical men ordered him to 
California, and he will, on his way, stop 
in town with ” She paused. 

“ His daughter,” said Browne. 

“He says his son ; and so we find our- 
selves in a pleasant embarrassment.” 

She leaned back, and’ with a small 
hand began drubbing a waltz on the 
table at her side. 

“ You call it pleasant ?” said Browne. 

“T did not come to discuss words, but 
to discover a plan of action.” 

“I see none.” 

“Bah! Well,I have a plan. First, I 
do not wish—cost what it may—to let 
my father know the—truth.” She made 
a little grimace, and proceeded: “ My 
father would be cruelly hurt, and the 
sins of the children should not be visited 
upon their parents. Hitherto, thanks 
to our precaution and the distance of 
my father’s residence, he has been 
spared this sorrow. To-morrow our 
clever edifice of dutiful falsehood falls 
to the ground, and I, at least, am un- 
able to conjecture the consequences.” 

“And 1?” 

“Mr. Browne, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent this scandal. I trust 
you will assist me. My father must find 
us together, and we must avoid every- 
thing that would serve to awaken sus- 
picion.” She spoke sadly as well as 
earnestly. 

Wrapped in thought, he delayed the 
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answer. His visitor became impatient. 
“Your promised courtesy costs too 
much?” she demanded. 

“No; Iam ready. But I see many 
difficulties—er—the servants.” 

“‘Give the new man I found here this 
morning a holiday. I will speak to 
Thomas.” 

“Tf a friend should call?” 

“You will see one.” 

“Tf we meet your father, people will 
see us together.” 

“We will go in a closed carriage.” 

* Your father will remain here sever- 
al hours. Good and simple-hearted as 
he is, do you think it possible he will 
not recognize a bachelor’s house ?” 

“I will send my work, my music, and 
so on, this evening. My room?” 

“Ts as you left it.” 

** Sentimentality ? ” 

“No ; respect.” 

“ Have you any further objections ? ” 

‘None. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er we shall be able to deceive Mr. Bark- 
er by playing the affectionate couple.” 

“Can you remember your grimaces 
and tomfooleries of two years ago?” she 
asked, sarcastically. 

“No; I have forgotten them,” said 
Browne. “ When will you come?” he 
asked presently. 

* This evening. I will bring my 
things, and I shall slightly disarrange 
this and that. I hope I shall not incon- 
venience you. You are not expecting 
anyone?” 

“No one; I was going out. If you 
wish, I will stay and assist you; my en- 
gagement is unimportant.” 

“Pray go. We should have to talk, 
and we have nothing to say to each 
other.” 

“Nothing. Will you dine here?” 

“No, thanks; Ill go home now, and 
return by and by.” 

She rose. Browne bowed in response 
to her bow, conducted her to the door 
without a-word, and returned to the 
library with a sense of relief. When 
he returned home, shortly after mid- 
night, the house had assumed an aspect 
long strange to it. Lights were burn- 
ing in the drawing-room, and a little 
alteration in the arrangement of the 
furniture had restored to the room a 
forgotten grace. Flowers filled the 
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vases, and a slight odor of violets 
floated through the hall. The piano 
was open and some music stood on the 
book-stand. On the boudoir table was 
a work-basket. 

By the hearth his visitor was sitting 
in a low chair, her little feet half buried 
in a bearskin rug, and her head reposed 
on her hand while she gazed wistfully 
into the fire. 

Was ita dream? LEdith’s flowers— 
Edith’s music — Edith herself in her 
home again. Two years’ misery can- 
celled in an evening. In a moment 
across his’: memory rushed a golden 
wooing, a proud wedding, happy 
months, and a bitter day of separation. 
He turned away, and passed to his 
room, saying, simply, ‘ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” replied his wife with- 
out moving. 

The strange events which had taken 
place in Townsend Browne’s house pre- 
vented none of the inmates enjoying 
a wholesome night’s rest. Edith, per- 
suaded that to-morrow’s comedy could 
effect no real change in her relation to 
her husband, went to her room with the 
feelings of one who spends a night in a 
hotel. Browne, similarly regarding the 
past as irremediable, read in bed for 
half an hour and then fell asleep. 

To get married, they had committed 
a thousand follies. 

After meeting her at a table dhéte, 
Browne had pursued her over half of 
Europe, had overcome the difficulties 
of an approach to her father, and, ulti- 
mately, assisted by the lady’s tears, had 
gained the old man’s reluctant surren- 
der of his only daughter. 

The young people, passionately at- 
tached to each other, enjoyed fifteen 
months of remarkable happiness, and 
then came the end. Edith became 
jealous. Devoted to her husband, 
proud, hasty, and immoderate in all her 
thoughts and emotions, she resented, 
with all the intensity of her nature, the 
meeting between Browne and a former 
flame. A dance—a note—half an hour’s 
conversation. The husband, unfortu- 
nately, met her passionate expostula- 
tions with disdainful indifference. The 
inevitable ensued —a bitter misunder- 
standing, an impudent servant, a mali- 
cious acquaintance, half a dozen venom- 
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ous tongues lashed the wife’s jealousy 
into madness. An explanation de- 
manded from her husband was refused 
with a sneer. He had begun to think 
her a proud, unloving woman, and, un- 
der the circumstances, thought self-jus- 
tification ridiculous. 

The following morning she entered 
his library and, with marvellous calm- 
ness, announced to him their immedi- 
ate separation forever. Taken by sur- 
prise, Browne tried to temporize— 
acknowledged he had been thoughtless, 
did all in a man’s power to prevent a 
rupture. Edith only replied so proudly, 
and with so much severity, that self-re- 
spect forbade him further self-defence. 

They separated. Browne, externally, 
bore his misfortune with quietness, and 
concluded his life broken and ruined by 
his own want of tact. The husband and 
wife met two or three times as people 
who barely knew each other. He de- 
voted himself to professional duties, re- 
sumed some of his bachelor habits, and 
amused himself as best he could. She 
led a quiet, almost solitary, life, restrict- 
ing her pleasure to such simple enjoy- 
ments as she could provide herself at 
home, and seldom appearing in public. 

On one point both agreed—to write 
regularly to Edith’s father, repeating 
such stereotyped phrases as “ Edith is 
well, and sends love. I believe she wrote 
you a few days ago.” “Townsend is 
well, and at present quite busy.” It 
will very easily be believed that to go 
to her husband’s house had cost Edith’s 
pride a struggle. “For papa’s sake— 
for papa’s sake,” she repeated to her- 
self to steel her nerves to the humili- 
ation, which, however, Browne’s cold 
courtesy had considerably lessened. If 
he would be equally considerate on the 
morrow, a little spirit, a little self-com- 
mand, and a little clever pretending, 
might enable them safely to conduct 
her father through the few hours to be 
spent in town, to see him off on the 
train, and, with a polite bow, to sepa- 
rate to their several existences. 


Dinner was ended. Mr. Barker 
smiled contentment and happiness, and 
the two actors, at the opposite ends 
of the table, of necessity, smiled too. 
Their parts had proved difficult from 
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the moment of the old gentleman’s ar- 
rival. They had to call each other by 
their Christian names, and to use the 
little endearments of two married peo- 
ple still in love. More than once a 
word, an intonation that sounded like 
an echo of the dead past, made Browne 
pale, Edith tremble. Their embarrass- 
ment momentarily increased. The more 
perfect their dissimulation, the bitterer 
was the secret remorse that wrung the 
hearts of both of them, while they ex- 
changed for meaningless things words, 
looks, and smiles, once the most sacred 
signs of affection. With the fear of be- 
traying themselves by an indiscretion 
was intermixed another, a misgiving 
lest, while they acted affection, they 
should be guilty of real feelings, warm- 
er than the courteous indifference with 
which they desired to regard each other. 
On the stairs, when Mr. Barker, pre- 
ceding them, was, for an instant, out 
of sight, Edith turned back and be- 
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stowed on her husband a grim look of 
fatigue that meant “How are we to 
continue this ?” 

“Tis only till to-morrow, Edith,” he 
replied in an undertone, wishing to 
help her ; but the Christian name which, 
because he had in the last few hours 
used it so frequently, unwittingly 
slipped from his lips, caused her to 
turn her face away with an angry frown. 
By the fire in the back drawing-room 
Mr. Barker appeared actuated by the 
desire to ask all the awkward questions, 
and to broach all the topics of conver- 
sation most difficult for his host and 
hostess. “Letters are most welcome, 
Edith,” he said, ‘‘when people cannot 
meet ; but I have enjoyed my little visit 
more than all the pages you have sent 
me. There is very little in letters. 
Don’t you think your wife grows hand- 
somer, Browne?” 

“T tell her so every day.” 

“ And so he tells me, Edith ; his let- 





‘Where does it generally hang ?’’ 
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ters are all about you; you have a 
model husband, my dear.” 

“T have, papa.” 

Browne hung his head and regarded 
the pattern of the carpet. “I should 
like to see your house,” said Mr. Bar- 
ker, after a moment. The little party 
set out on a tour of the mansion. -Af- 
ter an inspection of several rooms, as 
Browne preceded them into the break- 
fast-room, the father stopped his daugh- 
ter, and said, “ Edith, where is your 
mother’s portrait ? ” 

“The frame had got shabby, and we 
have sent it to be regilt,” replied the 
daughter, promptly. 

“Where does it generally hang?” 

“There.” She assigned to the pict- 
ure, which she had taken away with her, 
the first empty space on the wall that 
met her eye. 

“T don’t think that avery good place,” 
said the old man. “Ah! what a woman 
she was; what a wonderful woman. You 
should have known her, Browne ; you 
owe her your wife. When she was 
leaving me, poor dear, she made me 
promise never to hesitate to make any 
sacrifice that should be for Edith’s hap- 
piness ; and so, when my little girl came 
to me, and said, ‘Papa, I can never be 
happy without Townsend,’ I thought of 
my dear wife, and let her go. I feared 
when I sent her abroad I should lose 
her. Well, you were made for each 
other. Do you remember your first 
meeting in Paris?” 

They remembered. The tour of the 
house was completed, and they returned 
to the drawing-room, Townsend and his 
wife congratulating themselves, not 
without reason, that the good papa 
was not very observant, for many a 
token of something abnormal had been 
plain enough. 


With a sigh of relief the two actors 
sank back into their respective corners 
of the carriage, after seeing Mr. Bark- 
er off next morning. Nota word was 
spoken. Edith watched the drops of 
rain that trickled down the windows. 
Townsend studied the back of the coach- 
man. They had again become strangers. 


Presently, Browne, moving accidentally, . 


touched his wife’s arm. 
pardon,” he said. 


“TI beg your 
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“Pray, do not mention it.” 

Perfect strangers ; yet both, in silence, 
were anxiously meditating every event 
of the last few hours, remembering the 
most trifling impressions, and studying 
all they signified. As they came near a 
cross street the husband asked, “ Shall 
I drive you to your own house?” 

“Tam coming to yours to superintend 
the packing; my maid cannot do it 
alone.” On arriving, the wife at once 
went to her chamber. Browne, con- 
scious of utter purposelessness, returned 
to the back drawing-room and picked 
up the paper. Edith passed backward 
and forward. Once or twice he caught 
a glimpse of her moving about the room. 
At last he looked up. ‘“ You will tire 
yourself,” he said. ‘Cannot I assist 

ou?” 

“No, thank you, I have nearly done.’ 
A few minutes later she came and seated 
herself on the opposite side of the fire. 
She appeared tired. As she sat, she 
looked around to see if anything had 
been forgotten. “I think it rains less,” 
said Browne, who had laid down his 
paper. 

‘No, it rains just the same as before. 
Is the carriage ready ?” 

“T have sent to know.” 

The carriage would be ready in ten 
minutes. Those ten minutes seemed an 
eternity. When the servant entered to 
say the carriage waited, Edith rose and 
stood for a little while before the 
mirror, arranging her laces and ribbons 
with difficulty, for her fingers trembled. 
Then she slowly drew on her gloves, 
and turned toward her husband. He 
had risen, and was standing, wait- 
ing. 

“Good-morning,” said she, bowing 
slightly. He bowed, but made no re- 
ply. She turned, and with calm, even 
steps walked from the room. She 
could hear that he followed her. They 
were in the hall. Suddenly he stepped 
to her side. ‘“ Edith, you are not go- 
ing without first forgiving me!” he ex- 
claimed, in a voice in which grief mingled 
with passion. She turned around, and 
in an instant had thrown herself into his 
arms. 

“Darling, you will never leave me 
again ?” 

** No—no, love, never!” 
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TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 
III.—_ASTRONOMY 


By Mary Proctor 


Y father was the well-known as- 
M tronomer, Richard A. Proctor, 
and from my earliest childhood 

I was profoundly interested in the study 
of the heavenly bodies. I was his con- 
stant companion, and soon learned the 
names of the constellations and the 
poetic legends of the stars ; in fact, the 
lore of the “ flowers of the sky ” was as 
familiar to me as the well-worn fairy 
stories in which most children delight. 
I was extremely fond of being with my 
father, and was always willing to forego 
any childish amusement when he asked 
me to accompany him to the “ telescope 
house,” as the observatory was called. 
This was situated in the spacious 


grounds surrounding our home in Lon- 
don, England. My father would often 
permit me to gaze at the starry worlds 
in space through the magic lens of the 


telescope, and he would answer with in- 
finite patience the numerous questions 
with which I plied him. 

An eclipse of the moon was the first 
important astronomical event that I can 
remember. With what awe and wonder 
I gazed at fair Diana in her veiled 
beauty, and how pleased I was to be 
able to write down the observations as 
my father made them! This occurrence 
made a great impression on me. Of 
course I could not entirely comprehend 
all that he taught me, but I was uncon- 
sciously imbibing knowledge—knowl- 
edge which I have turned to excellent 
account in after years. At that time I 
merely regarded what I learned as an 
amusement, never having the remotest 
idea that I should ever adopt astronomy 
as a profession. 

In 1886 our family removed to Amer- 
ica, and my father was so much occu- 
pied that he had little leisure to devote 
to me. Besides his astronomical re- 
searches, he wrote a great deal on 
scientific subjects for the press ; he was 
also the editor of Knowledge, a maga- 
zine to which I also contributed. I 


wrote articles on mythology, folk-lore, 
and other subjects, all of which were 
carefully revised by my father. I also 
assisted him in his investigations, and 
helped him in his translation of foreign 
scientific works. 

The years passed happily, until my 
dear father died, and I realized the 
necessity of earning my own living. I 
finally decided to become an artist, as I 
had .studied in the Kensington Art 
School and was said to possess consider- 
able talent for painting, my specialty 
being landscapes. I had, besides, de- 
voted much time to music, and had 
taken lessons from the time I was six 
years ofage. So I decided that I would 
teach music and painting, and went to 
work to make my own way in the world. 

I never dreamed of becoming a lect- 
urer on astronomy, but the Fates de- 
cided my career. I was plodding along 
teaching, when I accidentally saw a cir- 
cular, issued by Mrs. Potter Palmer, ask- 
ing women to suggest subjects of inter- 
est for lectures in the Children’s Build- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition. With- 
out any thought of myself, I wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Potter Palmer saying that 
I believed astronomical Jectures would 
be an interesting feature. I received 
a reply asking if I would undertake 
to give a course of lectures. This un- 
expected proposition took me by sur- 
prise, for had never thought of appear- 
ing in public, and did not believe that I 
should ever have the courage to face an 
audience. However, I considered the 
matter, and finished by accepting the 
offer. 

My initial lecture was a terrible ordeal 
for an inexperienced girl, but assoon as 
I began to speak, I forgot everything in 
the interest of my subject ; I regained 
my composure and was soon mistress of 
myself. My audience was a very appre- 
ciative one ; whether it was the novelty 
of hearing a woman expound an abstruse 
science, or whether the subject appealed 
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to them, I scarcely know. The Chicago 
papers were extremely kind, and gave 
me any number of flattering notices. 
This encouraged me very much, and it 
was with renewed courage that I con- 
tinued the work I had begun; I aban- 
doned the idea of devoting my energies 
to anything else, and resolved to make 
lecturing my profession. 

Although the profession I have chosen 
entails an immense deal of labor, it is a 
most fascinating one, and I would not 
exchange itfor any other. I am obliged 
to study incessantly in order to be up 
to date in all of the recent discoveries, 
for astronomy is making rapid strides 
in the nineteenth century. 

Fortunately, the way has been, in a 
measure, smoothed for me, the repu- 
tation of my father having been world- 
wide. Besides the necessity of earning 
my living, there is a great incentive to 
carry on the work he projected. It was 
he who gave me my first training, and it 
is to him I owe much of my success. But 
for the lessons learned at his knee, I 
might be still plodding along as a 
teacher. 

I do not, however, confine myself en- 


tirely to lecturing, but contribute to a 
number of magazines, principally articles 


on astronomy. I am, besides, the edi- 
tor of the Department of Popular As- 
tronomy in the Observer, so that I have 
little time for idling. 

I am an enthusiastic club woman, and 
am a member of the Woman’s Press 
Club, the Professional Woman’s League, 
the Montreal Woman’s Club, the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Society, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in the department of astronomy 
and mathematics. 

I have already made many engage- 
ments for the fall of 1896, and am busy 
preparing new lectures. Among my 
advanced lectures on astronomy are 
“Other Worlds than Ours,” and “ Won- 
ders of the Star Depths.” I have in 
preparation “Mars, the Planet of Ro- 
mance.” I often give talks to children, 
my subjects being “The Giant Sun and 
his Family,” and “The Legends of the 
Stars.” All of my lectures are illustrated 
with stereopticon views, which add im- 
mensely to their interest. 

My aim is to popularize the study of 


Miss Proctor. 


astronomy, and in order to do so I en- 
deavor to avoid abstruse technicalities, 
so that those unversed in the science 
will understand and be interested. 

I have delivered lectures in many 
places—in Chicago, New York City, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Hartford, Lowell, and 
any number of other towns. I have lect- 
ured several times in New York and 
Jersey City, under the auspices of the 
Board of Education, and in February of 
this year I am to lecture at the Cooper 
Institute. It was here that my father 
delivered his first lecture in America, 
just twenty years ago. 

I lecture frequently before schools 
and churches, and sometimes in private 
houses. 

Next summer [I anticipate a delight- 
fui trip to Norway. I go with a party 
of astronomers to take observations on 
the eclipse of the sun. We shall also 
see the midnight sun at the North Cape. 
Iam to take charge of a party of young 
ladies from various colleges and schools, 
and on the way over I expect to deliver 
a series of astronomical lectures. I 
have an engagement to lecture in Lon- 
don on my return, my subject being the 
eclipse of the sun. I shall be in Amer- 
ica in time to appear before the Con- 
gress of Women, which meets in Boston 
the third week in October. 

I have little leisure for amusement, 
but am a devotee of music, and rarely 
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miss a chance to attend the opera. I 
am a good linguist, and understanding 
French and German, was able to be of 
assistance to my father. 

There are several women astronomers 
of note, but as far as I know, no woman 
has as yet taken to the lecture platform 
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in theinterest of astronomy. If by hard 
work and devotion to my profession I 
can make a success, I shall consider my- 
self amply rewarded, forI feel that the 
study of the wonders of the heavens is a 
most beautiful, elevating, and absorbing 
profession. 


CLUB-HOUSES FOR WOMEN 


By Kathryn Staley 


left the first record of club life de- 

noting the promotion of intercom- 
munity and good - fellowship. “We 
now use the word clubbe for a sodality 
in a taverne” were his exact words, and 
he also mentions the ballot-box—that 
potential instrument too often used 
in modern club life for the indulgence 
of secret spleen. Long before Aubrey’s 
time, in pagan days, there existed social 
clubs, and these were even then by no 
means the exclusive privilege of the 
male sex. 

Monumental inscriptions tell us of a 
club of Roman citizens — men and 
women—in some of the cities of Spain ; 
of a club of strangers resident in Mal- 
aga; and of other strangers elsewhere 


| was Aubrey, writing in 1659, who 


Dining-room at New York Ladies’ Club. 


—associations devised, then as now, 
against that sense of ennui and isola- 
tion which is apt to come over a num- 
ber of foreigners residing at a distance 
from their native heath. An interest- 
ing proof, yet in existence, is the men- 
tion of the amount of each member’s 
contribution (admission fee); this 
scarcely fell short of $125. 

There is no doubt that women were 
united in certain associations. We 
have very exact record indeed of their 
religious sodalities; and these were 
not, it appears, generally edifying. 
There is proof also of a remarkable as- 
sembly of matrons—“The Minor Sen- 
ate”—as prototype of our innumerable 
present-day women’s clubs. The sub- 
jects of its debates concerned the 
gravest questions of 
etiquette, such as who 
were to take prece- 
dence one of another 
on public occasions 
of state, in proces- 
sions, or in other cer- 
emonies; whose se- 
dan-chair might have 
fittings of ivory and 
whose of silver. Be- 
sides such delicate 
problems we know 
other ancient ladies 
occasionally were con- 
cerned with questions 
of municipal and gen- 
eral interest. 

It remained, how- 
ever, for this end of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury and for the exi- 
gencies of life in our 
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Sitting-room at the New York Ladies’ Club. 


country and in England to develop the 
club-house for women, with its cuisine, 
attendance, and sleeping arrangements 
—modelled, in short, on the same lines 
that have made modern club life to men 
a distinct ally of their home life, or a 
powerful rival of it. 

The first woman’s club in America 
was founded in 1889, when a small 
house was taken in New York, on Lex- 
ington Avenue, below Twenty-ninth 
Street, and established on no commu- 
nity of interest in art or business, but 
merely as a quiet place intended ex- 
clusively for the use of women. The 
New York Ladies’ Club was modelled 
after the Alexandrine Club in London, of 
which the Princess of Wales 
is a patroness. The city 
members found it conveni- 
ent to use for summer 
head-quarters when their 
families removed to the 
country. Out-of-town mem- 
bers found it agreeable to 
have a local habitation when 
shopping tours or the sea- 
son of opera brought them 
to town. 

Soon the small house was 

outgrown, and the present 
home taken—what is known 
as the old Livingston Place, 
No. 28, East Twenty-second 
Street. Still larger quar- 
—_ are now found desira- 

e. 
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The number of members 
is limited to five hundred. 
This number has not yet 
been reached. Anyone may 
join the club who is person- 
ally known to three mem- 
bers, and whose application 
is made in writing by either 
herself or a member propos- 
ing her. Dues are $30 for 
resident members, the initi- 
ation fee is $20. For out- 
of-town members there is no 
initiation fee. Men are only 
received below in the receiv- 
ing-room and library. No 
man, it is said, has ever 
reached the sacred upper 
precincts except the physi- 

cian and the plumber. 
Among the members of the Ladies’ 
Club are Mrs. J. K. Van Renssalaer, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Alfred 
Pell, Mrs. F. Gordon Brown, Miss 
Louise McAllister, of New York City ; 
Miss Howland, President of the Morris- 
town Golf Club; Mrs. H. Austin Flagg, 
Morristown; Mrs. A. T. Sackett and 
Mrs. E. Oliver Cromwell, of Rye ; and 
Mrs. A. Q. Garretson, of Morris Plains. - 
Afternoon tea is served free every 
day to members and their guests. In 
the dining-room, luncheon and dinner 
are served @ la carte, at rates a trifle 
less than those of the best women’s res- 
taurants; or a “regular” dinner for 
$1, luncheon and breakfast for 50 


A Bedroom at the New York Ladies’ Club. 
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cents. There is a cheerful, open fire- 


place in the dining-room, with a quaint 
hanging clock beside it, and an old- 


Interior View, Town and Country Club, 


fashioned buffet. Candles, shaded with 
pink, are lighted for dinner. 

On the same floor with the dining- 
room is the drawing-room, furnished, 
by no means ostentatiously, in Empire 
effect of white and gold. An enor- 
mous white bear-skin adorns the floor. 
Above are the bath and bedrooms, 
some of the latter daintily modern in 
furnishings, and others showing more 
awkward medleys of old-fashioned bed- 
steads and modern tables or chairs. 
There are in all seven bedrooms, each 
with its own color-motive. The time 
limit for guests at the Club is two 
weeks. 

The Town and Country Club, No. 12 
East Twenty-second Street, is a new 
claimant for honors in woman’s club 
life. Throughout the whole house— 
a fine old mansion, with the whole of 
the parlor-floor taken up by the parlors 
and dining-room—there is better effort 
at decorative effect than is attempted at 
the Ladies’ Club. A fine effect in the 
parlors, suggestive of the Moorish, is 
given by a great arch quite across the 


centre of the long rooms, and supported ° 


on marble columns. This appearance 
is heightened by a prevalence of dull 
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blues and reds in the decorations of the 

rooms. At the windows, however, cur- 

tains of dotted Swiss muslin lend a dis- 
tinctly feminine touch 
and air to this apart- 
ment. Mrs. Florence 
C. Ives, a daughter of 
the artist Mr. Frank 
B. Carpenter, is the 
manager of the Town 
and Country Club, 
and her own artistic 
sense has found de- 
lightful corners, and 
utilized well the pos- 
sibilities for decora- 
tive effects all over 
the house. 

It is a private ven- 
ture. The Club has 
no other object than 
the convenience of its 
members. That it 
supplies a want in the 
lives of many women, 
in town and out, is 
evinced by the grow- 

ing membership, which already is large. 
Among the ladies belonging to the club 
are Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, 
Mrs. Ignatius R. Grossmann, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, and Mrs. Emerson Opdycke, of 
New York ; Mrs. Daniel Manning, Mrs. 
Dean Sage, and Mrs. Erastus Corning, of 
Albany ; Mrs. F. P. Bellamy, of Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. W. W. Johnson and Mrs. 
William F. Nisbet, of Yonkers ; Mrs. C. 
P. G. Scott, of Radnor, Penn.; and Mrs. 
Frank M. Clendenin, of Westchester, 
| > - 

Members have no financial responsi- 
bility other than the yearly fee of $5, 
without initiation fee. The charges 
for bedrooms are from 75 cents to $2 
anight. Table d’héte dinner, in the per- 
fectly appointed dining-room, is served 
to members for 75 cents, and breakfast 
and luncheon for 40 cents. Tea is 
served in the drawing-room at four. 
The time limit for members may be one 
or two weeks. 

Mrs. Ives was the chief executive of- 
ficer of the New York Woman’s Board 
for the World’s Fair. She is a graduate 
of Rutgers Female College and a jour- 
nalist of ability. 

History furnishes no record of the re- 
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quirements in classic times of a host of 
professional women—doctors of law and 
divinity and medicine, students in art 
and music. In New York City alone 
there are 100,000 professional women 
with requirements, in a domestic way, 
for which a hundred women’s club- 
houses could not provide. There are 
9,200 women-students who must have 
entirely respectable and comfortable 
temporary homes and wholesome food. 
It would be impossible for a woman 
alone to live at an hotel, even if there 
were no consideration of expense. 
Boarding-houses offer no attractions to 
the majority of women, 

Out of 437 women college gradu- 
ates interviewed by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor—for sta- 
tistics concerned chiefly with their re- 
muneration — it was found that of 
the teachers, librarians, stenographers, 
nurses, journalists, reporters, and clerks 
(in the ratio of their numbers, the 
teachers in majority and so on), fortu- 
nately only 6 of the total number 
were found to receive less than $25 a 
month; 88 received a sum under $50, 
144 under $75, 88 under $100, 73 un- 
der $200, 22 under $300, 
and 1 received a salary in 
excess of $300 a month ; 48 
made no returns. 

It is this large class of 
women whose domestic 
wants have never yet been 
considered. They can afford 
to pay an average of $12 a 
week for living. Girl stu- 
dents average $10 a week, 
and live in hall bedrooms in 
New York. A few homes of 
one sort or another are pro- 
vided, wholly inadequate to 
supply the demand ; and the 
best of these, semi-charita- 
ble in character and offered 
with innumerable restric- 
tions. 

To afford a home with 
modern conveniences and 
many luxuries, without any 
idea of charity or depen- 
dence, and at a minimum rate of $10 a 
week, is the object of the Woman’s Build- 
ing Stock Company. This company was 
organized just previous to the begin- 
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ning of the present financial depression, 
when an option was taken on four fine 
lots, one hundred feet by one hundred, 
and plans were drawn for a magnificent 
eight-story building to be erected ata 
cost of $700,000. It was deemed inex- 
pedient to go on at that time, even with 
the very substantial stockholders who 
had gone into the venture purely as a 
business investment. 

Now again, however, the scheme is 
being promoted, and to such excellent 
advantage that it remains only a matter 
of time until there is in New York City 
a splendid modern apartment-house 
for the exclusive use of women. The 
site chosen is centrally located. The 
building will be ten, instead of eight, 
stories high. There will be Turkish 
and Russian baths for the use of women 
only, although $15,000 have already 
been offered for general bath privileges 
by outside investors. 

Table board will be furnished at a 
minimum price, and the plan includes a 
perfectly appointed café at the top of 
the house and open to the public. The 


service for suites and apartments will 
be that usual in apartment-houses as 


Parlor in Town and Country Club House. 


regards equipment of elevators, the care 
of hall and public corridors, and the 
letting of single rooms with regular 
hotel service. Two women occupying 
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a thirty-five dollar suite can thus make 
it possible—even in New York City—to 
live at reasonable rates and leave some- 
thing over from their salaries for the 
nourishment of their brains after the rent 
is paid. The returns per annum from the 
house, estimated on only half the usual 
apartment-house prices, will amount to 
$66,000. The tenantry is secured before 
starting, and that at such figures as will 
render this apartment-house for women 
overrun with applicants. 

Miss Janet C. Lewis, a young West- 
ern woman, and an artist, is the chief 
promoter of the scheme. She has for 
three years given to it her time and 
profession. Mr. Theodore Sutro is the 
counsel and temporary treasurer. In- 
numerable women of wealth, whose ex- 
perience has taught them the require- 
ments of students and _ professional 
women, are interested in the promotion 
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of the plan, which had its inception, per- 
haps, in a plan of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
the artist, to provide a similar lodging- 
place for poor students under certain 
conditions of espionage and charity. 
Miss Lewis, with perceptions of the re- 
quirements of self-respecting profession- 
al women made fine by experience, con- 
verted Mrs. Wheeler and other women 
of infiuence to her beliefs, and found 
practical ways at hand for their further- 
ance. It needs only the understand- 
ing of honest men and women who are 
looking only for a sure and reasonable 
return on their investment, to make 
many such houses practicable, for both 
men and women. Simultaneously, in- 
deed, with the Woman’s Apartment 
House, Mr. S. B. Mills will begin a simi- 
lar experiment, on Bleecker Street, for 
men. Both are bound to be financial 
and sociological successes. 
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By Marmaduke Humphrey 


HE Nine Muses of 

the World of Liars 

were Caius Plinius 

1 Secundus, John 

7 Maundeville, Kt., and 

Karl Friederich Hie- 

ronymus, Baron von 

, Minchausen, each of 

them a doughty truth-slayer raised to 

the third degree. Last month I quoted 

a few of Pliny’s pious hyperboles on 

giants. Baron Miinchausen was rather 

a devotee of miraculous sport than of 

pseudo-science. Maundeville, however, 

like Pliny, always sailed his piratical 

craft under the white flag of Truth and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Truth may sometimes be stranger 
than fiction, but it is rarely so pict- 
uresque and entertaining. So good old 
Maundeville’s “ Voiages and Travailes,” 
though a sore travail frequently to the 
most elastic credulity, are delicious 
munching withal. Among the strange 
things he saw or travellers he saw saw, 


I 


were people with one columnar leg 
apiece. It ended in a foot so commo- 
dious that when the lucky uniped slept 
he only had to hold it over him to be 
protected from the ardors of the sun or 
the flagellation of the rain. Stranger 
still, we are assured that these umbrella- 
footed gentlemen could run in a manner 
amazing to behold. 

Then there were other marvels de- 
scribed with beautiful naiveté and 
straightforwardness: people with one 
eye that grew in the middle of the 
forehead, like the curl of the young 
lady who was occasionally horrid. Then, 
to show that he hadn’t merely plagiar- 
ized from the Cyclops, he goes Poly- 
phemus one better and describes a race 
with no heads at all, but with eyes in 
their shoulders. There were people 
whose ears were so long they hung 
about the knees. The children of this 
race were doubtless the ancestors of 
the similarly afflicted “little pitchers.” 
Other interesting folk wore horse’s feet 
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and grew feathers, or had eight toes, or 
something distinguished or distinguish- 
ing. 
Tei of the Oriental patriots thought 
to dumfound him by showing him a 
tree that fruited into a curious enough 
kind of gourd. When you cut it open, 
you found inside it a little beast like a 
lamb without wool, and you ate it with 
mingled relish and amaze. But, with 
true English pride, Sir John told the 
unspeakable heathen of a marvel long 
accepted with perfect faith by the Eng- 
lish, as well as other people even of 
learning, and constantly alluded to in 
Elizabethan literature—the goose-bar- 
nacle. He described to them how the 
barnacle-shell opens and expels a small, 
raw bird that quickly assumes feathers 
and flies away, completing an evolution 
from the mollusks to the vertebrates in 
record-breaking time. With more wis- 


dom than consistency, and with an un- 
doubted jealousy, Maundeville’s auditors 
only replied with the sniff incredulous 
and the eye askance. 

Among other stories, “important, if 
true,” are those he tells of the Dwerghes 
(compare the German Zwerg), a tiny 


race, with round holes for mouths. 
They took nourishment through a 
straw—can it be that they originated 
in Kentucky ?—and, as they had no 
tongues, their language was a combina- 
tion of hissing and gesticulation. From 
these people, he fared on to “ The Land 
of the Pigmaus: where the folk ben of 
litylle Stature, that ben but 3 Span long ; 
and thei ben right faire and gentylle, 
aftre here quantytees. And thei maryen 
hem, whan thei ben half Zere (year) of 
Age, and geten Children. And thei 
lyven not, but 6 Zeer or 7 at the moste.” 
These midgets, he said, were the ‘best 
workers of gold; silver, cotton, silk, and 
the like, in the world. They went to 
war with the birds of the country, and 
ate their vanquished enemies—which 
shows that the modern code of harmless 
and polite warfare did not then obtain. 
These intelligent limited ‘editions of hu- 
manity did no labor, but kept giants for 
slaves and made them till their soil and 
bear general humiliation. 

Both the mental skill and the despot- 
ism of the dwarf over the giant are con- 
sistent with human nature as we under- 
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stand it now ; and these two plausibles, 
glittering strangely in a mass of impos- 
sibles, make it not unlikely that Maun- 
deville really saw one of the small races 
whose existence is now proved, though 
he has evidently stretched —or com- 
pressed—the truth about their other 
traits. 

Dwarfs fighting with storks and other 
large birds have been a favorite feature 
of fable for many centuries. Laurens 
Andrewes described a race that fought 
—he said—with rapacious armies of 
cranes. In 1828 the Tennessee news- 
papers were much excited over the 
reputed discovery of a burial-ground 
whose skeletonic inhabitants attained a 
maximum length of nineteen inches. 

AsI said last month, Science has a 
little way of reducing our beliefs ad ab- 
surdum, and then when we have learned 
slowly to scorn them, of proving them 
gloriously true. So with the pygmies. 
The fact that Herodotos vouched for 
their existence was reason enough for 
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denying even Aristotle’s belief in mi- 

nute men and minute horses living in 

caves along the Nile. When Pliny gave 

details, and Maundeville added his un- 

savory testimony, disbelief was firmly 

fortified. Even the explorers of our 

century rediscovering the pygmies were 

railed upon as creators of fiction rather 

than chroniclers of fact. 

The distinguished anthropologist, 
Quatrefages, in his work on “ The Pyg- 
mies” tabulates the smallest human 
races as follows : 
Laplanders....mean height, 1.5£ 


uw § 
( 


. men 
° women 


Bushmen 
sé 


Batouas....... 
Macines 


Compared with Maundeville’s statis- 
tics and taking his “3 Span” as equal 
to twenty-seven inches, these little tribes 
are giants. But the history of freakdom 
gives a number of dwarfs below the 
height even of Sir John’s “ Pigmaus.” 

Dwarfs have always been looked upon 
with an affectionate wonderment. In 
Rome they were so popular that the 
manufacture of freaks was a recognized 
trade. A traditional recipe for dwarf- 
ing is the application to the spine of an 
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Commodore Foote. 
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ointment made of the grease of moles, 
bats, and dormice. It is believed that 
the growth of pups can be checked by 
frequently washing their feet and back- 
bones, whose drying and consequent 
hardening retards their natural devel- 
opment. One is familiar with the prac- 
tices of jockeys, who chiefly use sweat- 
ing as a method of reducing their size. 
The use of alcoholic drinks is also com- 
monly believed to hinder the growth of 
children and puppies. 

Among the earliest famed dwarfs, 
Philetas, of Cos, should be mentioned. 
He was a poet and the tutor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and was said to be so 
light that he carried weights in his pock- 
ets to keep himself from being blown 
away. He should never have tried 
such vain anchorage in our Western cy- 
clone-tract. Nicephorus Calistus men- 
tions an Egyptian dwarf aged twenty-five, 
and no larger than a partridge. Athe- 
neeus crowds Miinchausen by telling of 
a poet named Aristratus so small as to 
be invisible. Mare Antony owned a 
dwarf, Sisyphus, recorded as less than 
24 inches high. Augustus’s niece Julia 
had two dwarfs dancing attendance on 
her. Their names were Coropas and 
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Andromeda. Each was 2 feet 4 inches 
tall, which would make them only a 
little smaller than the Aztec dwarfs ex- 
hibited and married in London about 
thirty years ago. Fabricius mentions 
a dwarf 40 inches high and history, es- 
pecially court-history, is full of accounts 
of little folk who supplanted the court- 
jesters, and spoke with even more cour- 
age than the bauble-bearers. Their 
weakness was their strength, and they 
were privileged characters, though the 
more bibulous courtiers used them oc- 
casionally to play handball with. 
Maundeville speaks of the Pygmies as 
keeping the giants in servitude, and 
this is psychologically in accord with 
science, in spite of our traditional ac- 
ceptance of giants as bloodthirsty ogres, 
and of dwarfs as their helpless prey. 
The celebrated French surgeon, Guy 
Patin, tells that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it pleased Her Majesty the Em- 
press of Austria to gather all the giants 
and dwarfs in the empire in a vast as- 
semblage at Vienna. A single house 


was provided for the long and the short of 
it, but when it was too late they repent- 
ed them of exposing the pygmies to 


such danger. But to the general amaze- 
ment the imps teased, insulted, and 
robbed the giants till the hulkish vic- 
tims pleaded tearfully for protection and 
got themselves guarded by sentinels. 

Peter the Great gathered seventy 
dwarfs together on one famous occasion 
in 1710; had a dozen at a time drawn in 
a one-horse carriage, and celebrated a 
toy wedding and a miniature wedding- 
feast with a bridegroom 38 inches high, 
who danced a minuet to the keen en- 
joyment of the Emperor. The Russians 
last century had a veritable dwarf-mania, 
the midgets serving as pages, and hos- 
tlers to the dogs. They are reported as 
much shapelier than those that used to 
amuse English courts. In Turkey they 
are still in great demand, and a deaf and 
dumb dwarf is the ideal guard for a 
seraglio. 

The most famous of English court- 
dwarfs was Geoffrey Hudson of Rutland- 
shire. He was presented to Queen 
Henrietta by the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham and served up, full armed, in a pie. 
On a later occasion, Walter Parsons 
(the 7-foot-7 porter to James L) took 
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him out of his pocket at a banquet. 
Hudson was born in 1619 and died at the 
age of sixty-three. He was eighteen 
inches tall from his eighth year till his 
thirtieth, when, by taking thought, he 
added over a cubit to his stature. On at- 
taining 3 feet 9 inches he was satisfied 
and grew no more. Hudson had enor- 
mous hands and a huge head, but was 
otherwise well-proportioned. He was 
knighted by the king, and fought two 
duels: one with a turkey-cock, the other 
with a man named Crofts, who came 
armed with a squirtgun. The enraged 
Hudson insisted, however, on a serious 
duel and shot his adversary through 
the heart. Hudson was made a pris- 
oner twice; once by the Dunkirkers, 
and once by Barbary corsairs. He was 
speedily ransomed in both cases, but was 
fated to die in prison, accused of complic- 
ity in the “ Popish Plot.” Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak” makes use 
of this most picturesque of all dwarfs. 


Bertha Carnihan. 
Photograph by Wendt, New York. 
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Contemporarily diminutive with him 
were Richard Gibson and his wife Anne, 
who were married at the Queen’s re- 
quest. Lely painted their portraits, and 
Edmund Waller, the court poet, wrote 
an epithalamium, including this truly 
eighteenth century conceit. 


To him the fairest nymphs do show, 

Like moving mountains topp’d with snow ; 
And ev’ry man a Polypheme 

Does to his Galatea seem ! 


The total height of Gibson and his 
wife was about 7 feet 2 inches. They 
had nine children, the five of them that 
lived attaining normal height. Gibson 
was an artist, serving as miniature 
painter to Charles IL, and drawing- 
master to the children of James II. He 
died in his seventy-fifth year, but his 
little wife fared on to her eighty-ninth. 

The mother of George IL kept a 
court-pygmy called Coppernin. The last 
dwarf-retainer in a gentleman’s family 
was kept by the author of “‘ Vathek.” 

The most famous of Russian midgets 
was Count Joseph Borulawski—his name 
is also spelt Borowlaski and Borulwaski, 
in a possible attempt at the uncertainty 
of Shak(e)spe(a)r(e), or Shaxpur, etc. 

Bor—as you like it—was the third of 
a remarkable family. As described in 
his autobiography, his parents were 
normal and healthy. Of their six chil- 
dren the second, fourth, and sixth were 
of good size ; the first, third, and fifth, 
dwarfs. Joseph’s eldest brother was 3 
feet 6 inches high, his younger sister 
was 26 inches high, and beautifully pro- 
portioned. She cherished a romantic 
love for a young officer, but concealed 
it for fear of ridicule, until her early 
death from consumption at twenty-two. 

Joseph was only eight inches long at 
birth, 14 inches a year later, and 17 
inches high at the age of six. His pa- 
rents neglected him and the Countess de 
Humieski, later Countess de Tarnow, 
became his protectress when he was 
only ten years old and only 21 inches 
high. At fifteen he was only 25 inches 
tall, at twenty 2 feet 4 inches, and at 
thirty-eight 3 feet 3 inches. 

He toured Europe and Maria Theresa 
gave him aring from the finger of six-year 
old Marie Antoinette. At a certain feast 
he was brought in in the soup-tureen. He 
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estranged his patroness by his marriage 
at forty, to a woman of normal size, who 
bore him several well-formed children. 
He had now to look to his own resources 
and became a manager of concerts, and 
then an exhibitor of himself. He was 
intelligent, almost erudite, witty, and 
well built. He died near Durham in 
1837, at the age of ninety-eight, an age 
surprising enough for any one, un- 
equalled among dwarfs. 

Joseph’s success was a sore trial to 
the jealous Nicholas Ferry, called Bébé, 
and the pet of the Polish King Stanis- 
laus. Bebé’s first cradle was his father’s 
wooden shoe. He was not intellectual 
like Borulawski, and in a fit of rage tried 
to push the more favored dwarf into the 
fire. He died in 1764, aged twenty-three, 
prematurely old and withered, and 33 
inches high. His completely ossified 
bones and the lack of cranial sutures in 
his skeleton are those of a very aged 
person. His death broke off Stanislaus’s 
plan to marry him to one of the tiny 
sisters, Anne Thérése, and Barbe, Souv- 
ray, of Vosges. These women were 
dancers and singers, measuring, respect- 
ively, 33 and 44 inches. Thérése was 
still living and dancing at the age of 
seventy-three—alive and kicking, one 
might say with propriety. 

Richebourg was a famous French 
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court-dwarf. He was a retainer of 
the Orleans family with a pension of 
3,000 francs a year. He was only 
23 (some say 24) inches high, and is 
said to have carried important de- 
spatches, under the disguise of an infant 
in arms. Even babies were in arms, it 
seems, during that war. He died at 
Paris in 1858, aged ninety. 

England was Elysium for midgets last 
century, and they abound in the records 
of the time. Among the more remark- 
able are: a French acrobat, 21 inches 
high, who was exhibited at London in 
1735; Thomas Coates, 40 inches; the 
intelligent and shapely Norfolk pygmy, 
John Coan, born in 1728, and 38 inches 
. tall at his best—or worst; John Mar- 
shall, “ Crutchy Jack,” who reached 36 
inches, and was the father of eight chil- 
dren ; a little black man, called “The 
Black Prince,” who was 36 inches high at 
the age of thirty-three, and whose shorter 
wife was called “The Fairy Queen ;” a 
dwarf of George IV.’s time, 36 inches 
tall, and usually wearing toy armor; 
Lydia Walpole, 35 inches tall; a 
brushmaker of Edinburgh, called 
“The Town Steeple,” because of 
his and his devout wife’s 34 inch- 
es. “ The Irish Fairy” was Mrs. 
Kelly, who died in childbirth. The 
“Corsican Fairy,” Madame Teresa, 
was pretty and graceful, though 
less than 36 inches tall. The last 
century also saw “a little wild 
man,” 34 inches high, and a dwarf 
fifty years old, worth 2 feet 9 
inches, and the father of eight 
children. His advertisements 
said : “ When he sleeps he puts 
his head between his feet and his 
great toes in each ear, which pos- 
ture he shows to the general sat- 
isfaction of all the spectators.” 
Another eighteenth century dwarf 
used his long arms as a crutch, 
gorilla-wise. 

The good people of Liége once 
boasted a woman of 32 inches, 
who lived to be a hundred. In 
William and Mary’s time a Ger- 
man woman was exhibited, who 
was the mother of two children 
and was 31 inches high. A man of 
the same size was exhibited later, 
and the cosmopolitan list should 
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include “ the little Scotchman,” a former 
dominie, who was 2 feet 6 inches tall 
at the age of sixty. Simon Paap was a 
Dutch dwarf of much symmetry—he 
was 28 inches high, twenty-eight years 
old and 28 pounds heavy, unless the 
recorder was a poet. One Hannah 
Bounce gave birth to a child and was 25 
inches tall. Jonathan Wild was deemed 
worthy of hanging, in his skeleton, for 
a contrast with that of the Irish giant 
in the Royal College of Surgeons at 
London. The Chinese furnish not only 
their great giant Chang, but a dwarf, 
Chung Mow, of 28 inches in height. A 
Slesvig dwarf, Prince Colobri, exhibited 
at Dresden in 1851, was 25 inches high, 
weighed 25 pounds, and was twenty- 
one years old. 

Professor Dr. Otto Bollinger, in his 
* Ueber Zwerg- und Riesen-wuchs,” men- 
tions Margarethe Becker, who at the 
age of nine was 60 ctm. (23 inches) tall, 
and weighed 11 pounds; an idiot girl 
who at sixteen was 81 ctm. tall, and 
came of normal parents ; General Mite, 


Unzi, an Albino 
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Mr. Wilkinson, a ‘' Hirsute Marvel.”’ 
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the son of normal parents, who weighed 
2 pounds at birth, and attained a height 


of 73 ctm. He mentions also Admiral 
Tromp and Princess Pauline, and the 
minute Miss Millie, who was 67 ctm. tall 
and weighed only a pound and a half at 
her burial. 

Topinard, in his ‘“ Anthropologie,” 
rates Admiral Tromp, aged eleven, at 
72.8 ctm. General Tom Pouce (Thumb), 
aged thirty, at 71 ctm. (27.6 inches) ; a 
twenty-six year old peasant of Fries- 
land as measured by Buffon, at 68 ctm. 
Jeffrey “ Hugdson,” aged twenty, at 
56 ctm., according to Sappey, and “ X,” 
aged thirty-seven, at 43.3 ctm. (16.8 
inches) on the authority of Birch. 

The most noted dwarf of our own 
time was certainly Charles Stratton, 
known everywhere as General Tom 
Thumb. In 1863 he married Lavinia 
Warren, also an American, born in 1842. 
Stratton was not the first dwarf to use 


the name Tom Thumb; it is known as 
early as 1597, and in 1857 C. G. Carus 
examined a Dutch “Tom Thumb” who 
was 26 inches tall at the age of eighteen. 
But Barnum’s art and Tom Thumb’s 
own intelligence have forever identified 
the name with him. His wife re-mar- 
ried after his death. Her picture, with 
that of her husband, Count Margri, and 
his brother, appeared last month. 

One of the smallest midgets in the 
world’s history was doubtless the little 
Mexican dwarf, Lucy Zaretta, who was 
frozen to death in the West about four 
years ago. She was advertised at only 
16 inches and was doubtless little over 
that. Only one or two other dwarfs on 
record have attained—or maintained— 
so small asize. M. Virey, in his Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences, mentions a Ger- 
man girl aged nine years and 18 inches 
high ; a French consul, Demaillet, says 
he saw at Cairo a dwarf, aged thirty- 
seven, 18 inches high. I have already 
referred to Birch’s 16-inch midget. 

The other dwarfs pictured here are 
Commodore Foote, a companion-piece 
to Tom Thumb ; and his sister Queenie 
Foote ; Admiral Dot, one of Barnum’s 
old midgets ; the negro, General Woods, 
who blew out the gas; and the pretty 
little Bertha Carnihan. 

Of dwarfs in general certain rules 
may be laid down, and they find enough 
exceptions to prove them. Like giants, 
dwarfs come usually of a normal family. 
They are sometimes born normal and 
cease growing, but are generally tiny at 
birth. Giants are rarely born large. 
Unlike the other extreme of stature, 
dwarfs are almost always quick-witted, 
and frequently quick-tempered as well. 
Unlike giants they are inclined to great 
longevity. 

The cause of dwarfdom is not satis- 
factorily explained. St. Hilaire credits 
it to an insufficient nutrition and de- 
velopment of the foetus. Last month I 
quoted Dr. Dana’s theory of giantism 
as dependent on an enlarged condition 
of the pituitary gland. It is reasonable, 
on this assumption, to credit dwarfism 
to some hindrance to the health of the 
same gland. But science has as yet 
done little more than argue profoundly 
around the circle. 

To embrace the ultra-corpulent folk 
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would sorely strain a longer- armed 
screed than this. The nature, the 
cause, and the cure of excessive adipo- 
sity have agitated the daily press for 
too many years to justify any attention 
here. The only things belonging to me 
to say are that in any excess it is a dis- 
ease, and while the Botocudos value their 
Aphrodites according to their weight, 
our lazier civilization finds anything 
above three or four hundred pounds a 
trifle uncomfortable. Obesity, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. J. Youmans, is usually 
due to an inherited predisposition need- 
ing only some exciting cause to bring it 
into activity. Climate, locality, diet, 
and exercise are also most important 
factors. Obesity does not corduce to 
long life, as it hinders the three phy- 
sical graces—Respiration, Circulation, 
and Digestion. Like anything else that 
is comparatively rare the heavy burden 
of excessive fat will draw a dime- 
museum crowd. Though hardly an 
elevating art-impulse, this craze acts 
beneficially to the victims of obesity, 
for it gives them a livelihood hard or 
impossible to gain else- 
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inches ; upper arm, 21 inches; chest, 
60 inckes ; waist (Heaven save the mark !) 
72 inches ; calf, 25 inches. He died in 
1772. A monumental Irishman, dainti- 
ly named Lovelace Love, in 1784 entered 
into possession of a coffin 7 feet long, 4 
feet broad, and 3} feet deep. 

A number of merely fleshy people 
have stolen an undeserved place on the 
bead-roll of the truly great. Thus Ben- 
jamin Bower is enshrined in fame, 
though he weighed a paltry 470 pounds 
when he slunk into his little grave in 
1763. To women and children gallan- 
try will allow a place unobtainable by 
might-right. So we smile indulgently 
when a German writer, Giinz, thinks it 
worth while to mention a young woman 
of the sylph-like feather-weight of 492 
pounds. If, as records record, Mrs. 
Dorothy Collier, a fairy of 420 pounds, 
was, “the largest woman in the north 
of England” last century, one can’t 
think much of the north of England. 
Frederica Ahrens, a German woman liv- 
ing at Paris in 1819, was only a little 
better. She weighed 13 pounds at 





where. Inertia is a busi- 
ness law as well as a nat- 
ural. The more the fat 
man sits idly before the 
gaze of spectators, the fat- 
ter he gets. Therewith his 
salary rises also. 

As 7 feet is the begin- 
ning of a giant, and 3 feet 
the ending of a dwarf, so 
is 500 pounds the initia- 
tion into the inner realm 
of fat fame. One of the 
earliest aspirants to this 
dizzy Parnassus was an Es- 
sex grocer named Bright. 
He died in 1750 at the 
early age of twenty-nine 
and the advanced weight 
of 616. In 1766 a Mr. Ba- 
ker, who died at Worces- 
ter, had the enviable dis- 
tinction of a coffin bigger 
than an ordinary hearse, 
according to the local news- 
papers. Philip Mason, of 
Monmouthshire, is record- 
ed for the following impos- 
ing dimensions : Wrist, 11 
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birth, 42 six months afterward, 150 at 
four years and 450 at twenty years. 
She was 65 inches around the body, and 
18 inches around the arm. She atoned 
for her light weight by the unusual 
gift of strength. She could lift 150 
pounds in each hand. 

In the Dictionnaire des Sciences Médi- 
cales there is an account of a Parisian 
beggar, Marie Francoise Clay, who died 
in 1806. At twenty-five she determined 
to grow in spite of her poverty, and in 
time — showing that perseverance 
conquers all things—she attained the 
highly respectable waist-measure of 62 
inches. She was thus freed from any 
suspicion of tight-lacing. Her neck, 
like the poet Aristratus, was so small it 
could not be seen, and her head was 
almost engulfed in two enormous shoul- 
ders. At night she had to sleep almost 


upright to avoid suffocation, which 
shows that no peak of glory is without 
its discomforts. 

When one is both a child and a girl, 
one deserves especial consideration, so 
the girl of four who weighed 256 pounds 
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should not be begrudged a little atten- 
tion in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1813. Mr. Laurent noted a Parisian 
boy who weighed 104 pounds at the age 
of four. Though not half the weight 
of the girl, it was enough for anyone 
of moderate ambitions. A ten-year-old 
boy of Winlaton in Durham showed 
promise last century. He had a 13-inch 
thigh, a 33-inch waist, and six toes on 
each foot, to boot ; as well as six fingers 
on each hand, to glove. Dr. Elliotson 
mentions a yearling child who died in 
1774 weighing 60 pounds. 

A Mr. Pell, of Lincolnshire, barely got 
across the dead-line between obscure 
corpulence and glorious adiposity. He 
weighed only 560 pounds, but is report- 
ed to have occupied three coffins. It is 
to be hoped that they were joined to- 
gether. 

A Mr. Spooner, of Tanworth (floruit 
circa 1775), weighed 680 pounds. He 
measured 4 feet and 3 inches across the 
shoulders. He was so fleshy he could 
not walk, but his burden once made a 
pen-knife futile for assassination. 

A famous fat man was Mr. 
Bright, of Essex, who died at 
the age of thirty in the reign 
of George III. He weighed 
616 pounds, and when he 
died a staircase and a side 
of the house were taken out 
to permit him egress, while 
an engine was necessary to 
lower him into his long 
home, not to say his broad 
and deep home. 

Then there was a Kentish 
innkeeper named Palmer, 
whose ample waistcoat would 
hold five ordinary men. 
Palmer was proud of his 
beggarly weight of 350 
pounds until he went to 
London to see Daniel Lam- 
bert, “the king of fat men.” 
Then his envy overwhelmed 
him. He died of a broken 
heart. Lambert died of a 
broken record. He was big- 
ger than Palmer would have 
been had he multiplied him- 
self by two or been born 
twins. 

Lambert was a mammoth 
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among mammoths. At the time of his 
death he weighed 739 pounds. Tom 
Hood said he was “too broad to be con- 
ceived by any narrow mind.” He was 
from Leicester, and was first exhibited 
in 1806. He died in 1809, aged forty. 
His coffin was 76 inches long, 52 inches 
wide ; it contained 112 square feet of 
elm, and was built on axles and wheels. 
Lambert ate little, which is common 
among the fat ; he slept little, which is 
not supposed to be so common; he 
drank little and that only water; he 
had a little tenor voice, which is not 
rare among the adipose. But among 
his many littles, he did not number lit- 
tle growth. 
His advertisement used to read : 


‘‘Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, the 
heaviest man that ever lived. At the age of 
thirty-six he weighs upward of 50 stone (14 
pounds to the stone) or eighty-seven stones, 
four pounds, London weight (¢.e., butcher’s 
weight of 8 pounds to the stone), which is 91 
pounds more than the great Mr. Bright 
weighed. Mr. Lambert will see company at 
his house, Number 53 Piccadilly, next Al- 
bany, nearly opposite St. James’s Church, 
from 11 to 5 o’clock. Tickets of Admission, 
1 shilling each.” 


The museums of our day are full of 
fat people, all of them fat enough for 
their own discomfort, but none of them 
approaching the august attainments of 
Mr. Lambert. Besides those whose 
pictures were given last month, “ Big 
Alice” should be mentioned. She is a 
giantess in height as well as a monster 
of weight. Susie Conrad offers an in- 
teresting combination, being both a 
“bearded lady” and a masterpiece of 
corpulence. But had she been at the 
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same time a fat woman and a living 
skeleton, she would have been still 
more remarkable. 

The other oddities of nature repre- 
sented in this curiosity shop of human- 
ity are an albino, Unzi, an Australian 
lecturer; a Mr. Wilkinson, the pro- 
ducer of a beard longer than Father 
Time’s ; Barnum’s famous “ Wild Men 
of Borneo,” who excited vast curiosity 
when they had “just come to town,” and 
the pony “Chief,” whose tail is sixteen 
feet long. 


MY SOUL WAS THIRSTY 
By Robert Loveman 


My soul was thirsty till she came, 
My heart was hungry till her eyes 
Lighted love’s fuel into flame 

And taught me Paradise. 


I hunger and I thirst no more; 
Lo, ’tis a fount where honey drips ; 
I drink a thousand kisses from 
The chalice of her curvéd lips. 
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KNOWLES PAINE 


By Rupert Hughes 














Mr. Paine 


vided always that one is something 
A splendid 
gown, new from the mint of fashion and 
draping a dressmaker’s dummy, is a far 
less effective combination than raiment 
a bit out of style but well fitted to a liv- 


; | ‘O be modernis a good thing. Pro- 


more solid as well. 


ing being. It is not then sufficient 
praise to call an artist modern, nor final 
condemnation to find him guilty of not 
being up to date. There is one thing 
better than modernity—it is immortal- 
ity. So, while Iam a most ardent devo- 


* This series began in the May (1895) number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 

osers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), and 

. W. Chadwick. Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, 
and examples of the music of the composers have been 
given in almost every case. 


tee of modern movements, because they 
are experiments, and motion is neces- 
sary to life, Ifail to see why it is neces- 
sary in picking up something newalways 
to drop something old, as if one were an 
awkward, butter-fingered parcel-carrier. 

We are living in a day when style is 
being dangerously overrated. In fiction 
we hear too much of Art for Art’s sake, 
and a large clique of languid dyspeptics 
decline to accept solid foods—novels with 
some purpose beyond the three graces 
of “ Words, words, words.” They cry 
for nothings deliciously done. In music 
you will find prominent thinkers declar- 
ing that the subject-matter is nothing, 
the manner of treating it everything— 
surely an abominable heresy. I confess 
to a dislike for a vivacious steak spoiled 
in the cooking. <A good style is an es- 
sential accompaniment, but it is not 
everything, and when an exquisite Doc- 
tor of Culinarity serves up a piece of 
highly spiced window-glass or a well- 
sauced pair of old shoes or other trite 
furniture, I rebel. 

So if a composer writes empty stuff 
in the latest styles, he is one degree 
better than the purveyor of trite stuff in 
old styles ; but he is nobody before the 
high thinker who finds himself suited 
by the general methods of the classic 
writers. The meat of the egg is the 
thing; the methods of serving it are 
infinite. 

John Knowles Paine is a name that 
has long been held in high honor among 
American composers. He was about the 
earliest of native writers to convince 
foreign musicians that some good could 
come out of Nazareth. That he is not a 
high-colored Modernist, but a staid 
Classicist, should not blind one to the 
glorious fact that he has something noble 
to say and says it nobly. The message 
is the thing. If it fits one’s ideals to 
build his speech on the lines the masters 
have perfected and found expressive 
enough for their high needs, it is only 
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necessary to demand of each individual 
composition that it have a definite mo- 
tive and achieve an appropriate result. 
It is the ridiculous sublimity of bigotry 
to insist on having all the men of one 
time wear one uniform. 

Mr. Paine was born in Portland, Me., 
January 9, 1839. He studied music 
first under a local teacher, Kotzschmar, 
making his début as organist at the age 
of eighteen. A year later he was in Ber- 
lin, where for three years he studied the 
organ, composition, instrumentation, 
and singing under Haupt, Wieprecht, 
andothers. He gave several organ con- 
certs in Germany, and made a tour in 


Vor: 


1865-1866. In February, 1867, his 
“* Mass ” was given at the Berlin Singaka- 
demie, Mr. Paine conducting. Then he 
came back to the States, and in 1872 was 
appointed to an instructorship of music 
at Harvard, whence he was promoted in 
1876 to a full professorship, a chair 
created for him and occupied by him 
ever since with distinguished success. 

His first symphony was brought out 
by Theodore Thomas in 1876. This 
and his other orchestral works have 
been frequently performed at various 
places in this country and abroad. 

His only oratorio, “St. Peter,” was 
first produced at Portland in 1873, and 
in Boston a year later. It is a work 
of great power and much dramatic 
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strength. Mr. Upton, in his valuable 
work, “Standard Oratorios,” calls it 
“from the highest stand-point the only 
oratorio yet produced in this country.” 

This oratorio, while containing much 
of the silly floridity and repetition of 
Hiindel at his worst, is also marked 
with the erudition and largeness of 
Hiindel at his best. The aria for St. 
Peter, “O God, My God, Forsake Me 
Not,” is especially fine. 

The second and more famous sym- 
phony was distinctly and successfully 
programmatic. It is built most reason- 
ably, like Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” not on a series of events, but on 


a chain of emotions. Music is only silly 
when it tries more than the barest sug- 
gestion of any action but that of the 
heart. Barcarolles and other water- 
pieces are not futile attempts to repro- 
duce the plunk and gurgle and shimmer 
of streams, but free fantasies built on 
and hinting at the music of water, and 
soaring thence into a restless liquescence 
of harmony and all manner of tumultu- 
ous fanciful movement. They should 
suggest, too, some of the moods in- 
spired by the hypnotism of moving 
water. 

I once heard the beau-ideal of what 
programme-music should not be. It 
was an orchestral curiosity played at a 
theatre between acts. The bill of the 
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play had a liberal space devoted to an 
exploitation of the composition’s realism 
and a minute description of its elabo- 
rate plot. It began with a soft, slow 
movement, supposed to represent night. 
Music can express the majesty of mid- 
night as nothing else can, and the mo- 
tive of this was unimpeachable, though 
the composition was rather stupid than 
impressive. Soon “the little man in the 
tin-shop ” pounded the hour of four on a 
gong. Morning winds began to move, 
a cow-bell shivered, a bird called, more 
birds answered—the nightingales being 
well imitated on those zine fowl-shaped 
whistles children fill with water. Then 
the fifes and flutes, oboes, clarinets, and 
all the rest of this family became wran- 
gling birds with more independence than 
enough. After a number of other fa- 
miliar morning-events, a red-shirted, 
bare-armed, leather-aproned gentleman 
of brawn appeared suddenly in the “ tin- 
shop”! where an anvil was likewise dis- 
closed!—and a bellows and a torch ! 
that worked together to imitate the 
flare and subsidence of a forge. Then 
the virtuoso on the anvil began a solo 


with a sledge, and the orchestra joined 
in with a lowly accompaniment while he 
pounded cadenzas, dirges, -wails, and 
panics of shrillness out of that instru- 


ment of torture. So sharp a concert- 
aria was his that it pierced through 
hands, handkerchiefs, or anything ap- 
plied to the riddled ears, while the 
lightning of the torch was intermittent 
torment to the eyes. And the gas-man 
had his part in the ensemble! From a 
dense and terrible gloom, making it 
impossible to find a way out, he raised 
the light pppp crescendo poco a poco a 
Sfff, till it was broad day, and the 
merciful Fine brought surcease of sor- 
row to the listener and an end to the 
glory of the blacksmith. This work of 
genius brought forth from an audience 
more amiable than judicious a perfect 
uproar of applause, and relenting fort- 
une barely rescued us from an encore / 
This was the peak supreme of music 
in the popular mind. It is hardly the 
ideal of the cultured devotee of pro- 
gramme-music. Note the contrasting 
consistency with musical possibilities of 
Mr. Paine’s Second Symphony. It is 
called “ Spring,” and Mr. Upton calls it 
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(in 1891) “ by far the most important 
work yet produced by an American 
composer.” It begins with a dreary 
Adagio, typifying winter sullen at de- 
parture. A clarinet heralds spring, 
and a fierce climax ends the reign of 
snow. With tremulous wing-like music 
the spring enters joyfully and occupies 
the world except for an occasional re- 
appearance of the stubborn winter- 
motif. 

The Second Movement is a Scherzo of 
delicate whimsies and much bird-music. 
It is called a “May Night Fantasy.” 
The Third Movement is another Adagio 
called ‘‘ A Romance of the Springtime.” 
It is in Rondo form, and is described 
by Mr. Upton as “a reverie full of rest- 
less aspiring and serious introspection.” 
The winter-motif recurs as a memory. 
The last movement is an Allegro giojoso 
in Sonata form. It describes “The 
Glory of Nature,” and is an exalted 
thanksgiving for the glorious birth of 
the new year. The symphony is built 
not slavishly, yet closely, on classic out- 
lines. A technical analysis, with liberal 
quotations, appears in Mr. A. J. Good- 
rich’s invaluable ‘‘ Musical Analysis.” 

A much-played symphonic poem is 
Mr. Paine’s “The Tempest,” which de- 
velops musically the chief episodes of 
Shakespeare’s play. He has also written 
a valuable overture to “As You Like 
It;” he has set Keats’s “ Realm of 
Fancy ” exquisitely, and Milton’s “ Na- 
tivity.” And he has written a grand 
opera on a medizval theme to his own 
libretto. This has not yet been per- 
formed. Being, unfortunately, an Amer- 
ican grand opera, it takes very little 
acuteness of foresight to predict a long 
wait before it is ever heard. 

Mr. Paine wrote the music for Whit- 
tier’s “Hymn,” used to open the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, and 
was fitly chosen to write the Columbus 
March and Hymn for the opening cere- 
monies of the World’s Fair, at Chicago, 
October 21, 1892. This was given by 
several thousand performers under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. 

A most original and interesting work 
is the chorus “Phebus, Arise.” It 
seems good to hark back for words 
to old William Drummond “of Haw- 
thornden.” The exquisite flavor of the 














quaint old poesy is repeated in the 
music. While markedly original, it 
smacks of the music of Lawes, that 
nightingale of the seventeenth century, 
whose fancies are too much neglected 
nowadays. 

Mr. Paine’s strong point is his cli- 
maxes, which are never timid, and are 
often positively titanic, thrilling. The 
climax of this chorus is notably superb, 
and the voices hold for two measures 
after the orchestra finishes. The power 
of this effect can be easily imagined. 
This work is marked, to an unusual ex- 
tent, with a sensuousness of color that 
is only occasionally employed by Mr. 
Paine, but then always with sure skill. 

1881 saw the first production of what 
is generally considered Mr. Paine’s most 
important composition, and by some 
called the best work by an American—his 
setting of the choruses of the “ Gidipos 
Tyrannos” of Sophokles. It was writ- 
ten for the now famous presentation of 
that work at Harvard University, and 
has been sung, in whole or in part, very 
frequently since. This masterpiece of 
Grecian genius is so mighty in concep- 
tion and so mighty in execution that it 
has not lost power at all in the long cen- 
turies since it first thrilled the Greeks. 
To realize its possibilities musically is to 
give proof enough of the very highest 
order of genius—a genius akin to that 
of Sophokles. It may be said that in 
general Mr. Paine has completely ful- 
filled his opportunities, and thence the 
deduction is inevitable that he is a great 
master. : 

Mendelssohn also set two Greek trage- 
dies to music, Sophokles’s “ Gidipos in 
Kolonos” and his “ Antigone.” Men- 
delssohn is reported to have made a 
first attempt at writing Grecian music, 
or what we suppose it to be, mainly a 
matter of unison and meagre instru- 
mentation. He was soon dissuaded 
from such a step, however, and wisely. 
The Greek tragedians, really writers of 
grand opera, made undoubted use of 
the best musical implements and knowl- 
edge they had. Creative emotion is not 
a matter of tools, but of effect. To se- 
cure the effect on us that the Greek 
tragedians produced on contemporary 
audiences, it is necessary that our music 
be a sublimation along the lines we are 
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accustomed to, as theirs was along lines 
familiar to them and effective with them. 
Otherwise, instead of being moved .by 
the miseries of Cidipos, we should be 
chiefly occupied with amusement at the 
oddity of the music, and soon bored un- 
endurably by its monotony and thinness. 

Mendelssohn decided then to use 
unison frequently for suggestion’s sake, 
but not to carry it to a fault. His ex- 
periments along these lines have been 
of evident advantage to Mr. Paine, who 
has, however, kept strictly to his own 
individuality, and produced a work that, 
at its highest, reaches a higher plane, in 
my opinion, than anything in Mendels- 
sohn’s noble tragedies—and I am not 
one of those faddists that affect to look 
down on the achievements of the Ger- 
man master. 

Mr. Paine’s prelude is an immense 
piece of work, in every way larger and 
more elaborate than that to Mendels- 
sohn’s “Antigone ”-—the “(idipos in 
Kolonos” begins strongly with only one 
period of thirteen measures. The open- 
ing chorus of Mr. Paine’s “ idipos” is 
the worst thing in the work. Instead 
of representing the despairing wail of 
the afflicted Thebans pleading with 
Phceebus to remove the pestilence, it 
seems to me more like—horresco refer- 
ens/—a comic-opera welcome. The 
second strophe has a few good moments, 
but soon falls back into what is im- 
pudent enough to be actually catchy ! 
—and that, too, of a Lowell Mason, 
Moody and Sankey, catchiness. Curious- 
ly enough, Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone” 
begins with a chorus more like a drink- 
ing-song than anything else, and the 
first solo is like a volkslied; both of 
them imbued with a Teutonic flavor that 
could be cut witha knife. In Mendels- 
sohn’s “ CEdipos in Kolonos,” however, 
the music expresses emotion rather than 
German emotion, and abounds in splen- 
dors of harmony that are strikingly 
Wagnerian—in advance. 

Mr. Paine’s second chorus describes 
the imaginary pursuit by Fate of the 
murderer of King Laius. It is full of 
grim fire, and the second strophe is at 
first simply terrible with awe. Then it 
degenerates somewhat into an arioso, 
almost Italian. The third chorus is 


marked with dramatic fire and a reap- 
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pearance of the comic-opera spirit. The 
fourth chorus defends the oracles from 
Jocasta’s incredulity. It is written 
almost in march measure, and is full of 
robust vigor. 

At this point in the tragedy where it 
begins to transpire to CEdipos that he 
himself was the unwitting murderer and 
the incestuous wretch whose exile the 
oracle demands before dispelling the 
plague—here the divine genius of Soph- 
okles introduces a chorus of general 
merriment, somewhat as Shakespeare 
uses the maundering fool as a foil to 
heighten King Lear’s fate. No praise 
can be too high for Mr. Paine’s music 
here. Its choric structure is master- 
ly, its spirit is rushing ecstasy. Note, 
as an instance, the effect at the words 
“To save our land thou didst rise as a 
tower!” where the music itself is sudden- 
ly uplift with most effective suggestion. 

The sixth chorus shows the effect of 
(Edipos’s divulged guilt and the misery 
of this fool of Fate. The music is an 
outburst of sheer genius. It is over- 
powering, frightening. The Postlude is 
orchestral, with the chorus speaking 
above the music. Jocasta has hanged 
herself, CEdipos has torn out his own 
eyes with her brooch. The music isa 
fitting reverie on the great play, and 
after a wild tumult it subsides in a re- 
signed quietude. 

From Greek tragedy to Yankee pa- 
triotism is a long ery, yet I think Mr. 
Paine has not wasted any of his abili- 
ties on his ‘Song of Promise,” written 
for the Cincinnati May Festival of 1888. 
Though the poem by Mr. George E. 
Woodberry is the very apotheosis of 
American brag, it is so magnificently 
handled as to be worth the big name of 
masterpiece. The music is for soprano 
solo, mixed chorus, and orchestra, and 
it, too, reaches the very peaks of inspi- 
ration. I doubt if any living compos- 
er or many dead masters could grow so 
epic, so sustainedly superb, as most of 
this. Ina way itisacademic. It shows 
a little of the influence of Wagner—as 
any decent music should nowadays. 
But it is not Wagner’s music, and it is 
not trite academia. There is no finicky 
tinsel and no cheap oddity. 

Considering the heights at which 
both words and music aimed, it is amaz- 
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ing that they did not fall into utter 
wreck and nauseating bathos. That 
they have proved so effective shows the 
sure-footedness of genius. It is all good, 
especially the soprano solo 


**O fair land, do thine eyes dream Paradise ? 
Or mortal fields are these, or fallen skies ?” 


The music is exquisite, thrillingly ex- 
quisite, and it is followed by a maestoso 
e solenne movement of unsurpassable 
majesty. I have never read anything 
more purely what music should be, or 
grandeur. And it praises our ain coun- 
tree! 

We have countless vocal societies in 
this advancing nation. Hiindel’s overes- 
timated and overworked oratorio “The 
Messiah” was sung more than six times 
in New York alone in one month this 
winter. Why not give something bet- 
ter? especially when it can encourage 
American music. This “ Land of Prom- 
ise” should be sung by every vocal so- 
ciety in the country, and often. 

When one considers the largeness of 
the works to which Mr. Paine has de- 
voted himself chiefly, he can be excused 
for the meagreness and comparative 
unimportance of his smaller works for 
piano and vocal solo. The only song 
of his I care for particularly is “A Bird 
Upon a Rosy Bough,” op. 40, which is 
old-fashioned, especially in accompani- 
ment, yet at times delicious. Its end- 
ing is inspired. 

The song “Early Spring-time” is 
most curiously original ; there is a good 
“Matin Song;” and a song of much 
movement and fire, ‘I Wore Your Roses 
Yesterday,” is little hurt by its archaic 
accompaniment. 

Of piano pieces there is a sprightly 
“ Birthday Impromptu,” op. 41, a Fuga 
giocosa, which deals wittily with that 
theme known generally by the words 
“Over the Fence is Out!” “A 
Spring Idyl” is a bit of jioritura ; the 
adagio is arid, the animato fine, but the 
ending is too much like that of Chopin’s 
Second Nocturne. The “ Romance” is 
weak, save for a trio with a spirited 
march movement. The “Nocturne” 
begins like Schumann, falls into the 
style of his second Novelette, thence 
to the largo of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
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op. 10, No. 3, thence to Chopinism, 
wherein it ends. Yet it is an interest- 
ing assemblage withal. 

A long “‘ Romance” for the piano is 
marked by some excellent incidents and 
much passion, but it lacks unity. It is 
the last work in “An Album of Piano- 
forte Pieces,” which is otherwise full of 
rare delights. It is made up of opera 
25, 26, and 39. Op. 25 contains four 
characteristic pieces—a “ Dance ” full of 
dance-rapture, a tender Chopinesque 


* Romance,” a most original “Impromp- - 


tu” which suggests Schumann's meth- 
ods, and a “ Rondo Giocoso,” which is 
just the kind of brilliantly witty scherzo 
whose infrequency in American music I 
have bewailed here so often. Op. 26 
includes ten sketches, all good, especially 
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* Woodnotes,” a charming tone-poem, 
the deliciously simple ‘‘ Wayside Flow- 
ers,” ‘‘ Under the Lindens,” which is a 
masterpiece of beautiful syncopation, a 
refreshingly interesting bit in the hack- 
neyed “Millstream” form, and a “ Vil- 
lage Dance,” which has much of that 
quaint flavor that makes Heller's 
“Etudes” a perennial delight. 

Besides these there are a number 
of motets, organ-preludes, string quar- 
tets, concert pieces for violin, ‘cello, 
piano, and the like, all contributing 
to the furtherance of his august fame. 
Since we get most of our musical opin- 
ion from Germany, it may be worth 
while to add that the Teutons consider 
him one of the foremost living com- 
posers. 


MR. PETTIGREW’S BAD DAY 
By J. H. 
M: ABNER PETTIGREW’S 


awakening, the morning after 

his return from that long South- 
ern jaunt, was not joyous. His joints 
were stiff, his muscles ached; he had 
never been sotired. A horrid suspicion 
flashed upon him. Were his sensa- 
tions merely those of fatigue, or had 
age anything to do with causing them ? 
Never before had he thought of himself 
as growing old, but the possibility was 
worth considering. It would be abom- 
inable if true, and he should get to look- 
ing like some old men he knew—or as 
he felt this morning. Perhaps he did, 
already! With nervous haste he scram- 
bled out of bed—wincing from pain as 
he did so—and put himself before a mir- 
ror. 

Heavens! What a lot of gray hairs 
had come all at once! And wrinkles! 
Even “‘ crow’s-feet”! It made him feel 
older to stare at himself. Did anybody 
ever before, except in fiction, grow 
twenty years older in a single night? 
Surely he did not look like this yester- 
day. Could there have been a bacillus 
of oldage in that Southern water, which 
seemed to contain all sorts of things it 
should not? Nothing else would have 


Connelly 


transformed him so suddenly. He won- 
dered if the change would beas apparent 
to others as to himself; if indeed he 
was not the only person who had failed 
to observe already that he was a dodder- 
ing old graybeard—or very near to being 
so. William ought to know: William, 
his favorite barber, who had pulled his 
nose almost daily during fifteen years. 

William’s shop was just around the 
corner, and Mr. Pettigrew, presenting 
himself there as soon as he could dress, 
had the fortune, at that early hour, to 
find his man alone. ‘ How do I look 
this morning, William?” he demanded, 
abruptly. 

The barber, being cautious and, conse- 
quently, chary of tampering with truth, 
was diplomatic in his reply. ‘“ You 
seem to have had a rough trip, sir,” he 
said. 

That evasive answer confirmed his 
fears, and Mr. Pettigrew sighed, yet he 
persisted : “‘ Achange in my appearance 
is very conspicuous, is it not ?” 

“T should suppose you had been too 
busy to bestow the customary care upon 
your toilet.” 

“Don’t beat about the bush, man. I 
want you to explain what has turned me 
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gray all at once. Tell me the truth; I 
insist upon it.” 

Reluctantly William replied, “It only 
seems so to you, sir, because you haven't 
noticed. A little artistic touching-up, 
that I have done regularly, without call- 
ing your attention to it, has been requi- 
site for some time, sir.” 

«Ah! And now?” 

“ During the fortnight you have been 
away it has got the start of me. The 
lost ground can only be regained now 
with—hair-dye.” 

“Bah! And ‘facial enamel,’ Isuppose. 
No ; I'll have none of that, if I know it. 
Dye does not conceal but emphasizes 
age. Better wear a silvery poll than be 
a bedizened sepulchre.” 

When the barber had done his limited 
best—which was not much—to repair 
the ravages of time, Mr. Pettigrew went 
to his tailor’s to order a light summer 
suit. He found a cloth that pleased 
him, but the tradesman, who had clothed 
him more years than he could readily 
number, took the liberty of demurring 
at his choice. “Don’t you think,” he 
said, “that’s a leetle too young for you, 

-Mr. Pettigrew? Here is something 
quieter that I find gives more satisfaction 
generally to elderly gentlemen.” 

Of course! Everybody could see it 
now! Mr. Pettigrew gnashed the teeth 
of his spirit, but, with an assumption of 
placidity, said he would think it over, and 
went away without giving any order. 
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At the restaurant, while waiting for 
his breakfast, he opened his morning 
paper, the organ of his party, and the 
first thing he saw in it was his own 
name. Some friends, in his absence and 
without consulting him, had urged his 
candidacy for the mayoralty. Well, 
why not? He had always voted the 
straight ticket and contributed very 
liberally in every campaign, never taking 
any prominent part in politics, but all 
the more deserving therefore of recog- 
nition at this late day ; and the mayor- 
alty would just suit him. And he did 
not doubt that as mayor he would suit 
the people, for he would’ institute re- 
forms—real and much-needed reforms. 
Yet this poisonous reptile of an editor, 
evidently the base hireling of a corrupt 
clique, had the malevolent impertinence - 
to sneer at him as “a nice old gentle- 
man, well-meaning enough and respect- 
able, but quite unfit for the office, which 
should be filled by a younger and more 
progressive man.” Indignantly he flung 
the paper under the table, found his 
breakfast execrable, and soon started 
down town in a Broadway car. 

Within half a dozen blocks, Tom 
Garrabaut, a comrade in his school-boy 
days, boarded the car and greeted him 
cordially. 

“T’ve just been looking at a piece of 
property I think of buying,” said Tom, 
“and wishing Id had the sense to scoop 
it in twenty years ago, when I could 











‘Look at that thing !"’ 


he exclaimed. 
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have got it for one-tenth of what it is 
held at now. Lord! What changes you 
and I have seen in this part of the city, 
Abner! D’ye mind how we got Fourth- 
of-July money, one year, by catching 
leeches in a pond, pretty near where the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel is now, and selling 
them to a Bowery druggist! Let’s see ; 
was that the year James Harper w as 
elected mayor, "44? No; it must have 
been earlier.” 

Mr. Pettigrew gritted his teeth and 

writhed. Tom had a voice like a fog- 
horn and a pretty girl, sitting opposite, 
was evidently taking an 
abnormal interest in his 
excerpts from ancient 
personal and local his- 
tory. A monocled young 
exquisite, sucking the 
end of his cane, in a dis- 
tant corner, caught Mr. 
Garrabaut’s eye and in- 
spired what promised to 
be a happy diversion. 
‘Look at that thing!” 
he exclaimed. “D’ye 
know what it is ?” 

Abner shook his head. 

* Well, that weak-eyed, 
weak-mouthed, weak- 
chinned, weak - brained 
thing, with its feeble 
legs, flabby muscles, and 
limp backbone, is Johnny 
Snacuilles.” 

“Indeed! 
er?” 

“Naw. Grandson of hard-headed, 
hard-fisted, shrewd old Sam Snaggles— 
S-n-a-g-g-l-e-s—who used to be in leather, 
down on Cliff Street, sixty years ago. 
You remember him ; he —— 

“No, sir,” exploded Mr. Pettigrew, 
exasperated beyond endurance, “I do 
not remember Sam Snaggles, of Cliff 
Street, sixty years ago! AndI never 
dined with Peter Stuyvesant! And I 
didn’t know John Bunyan! And 
Oh, pshaw! What’s the use?” And 
springing up, he rushed out of the car, 
leaving Mr. Garrabaut staring after him 
in speechless amazement, and the pretty 
girl laughing so that tears stood in her 
eyes. 

Before he had walked a block he over- 
took “ Old Charlie ” Wilkins, and, think- 


Foreign- 


"Oh, yes, Abner, I'm tough!" 
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ing how, as long as he could remember, 
that person had been so mentioned by 
all who knew him, was conscious ofa 
profound sense of pity for a fellow-man 
so heavily handicapped by an adjec- 
tive. “Old” Charlie! No wonder he 
was a bent little man, so wizened and 
bony that he seemed liable to clatter if 
rudely shaken. His nose and chin re- 
sembled a thumb and fore-finger bent 
to pick up something ; he was yellow as 
gold, and his scant hair was like a moldy 
thatch. But his beady little black eyes 
were bird-like in their alertness, and he 
was a merry little mani- 
kin for all his’ gaunt 
ghastliness. 

* He-he,” chuckled Old 
Charlie. “ Did you hear 
the news? Old Dick 
Fletcher popped off yes- 
terday! Apoplexy! That 
leaves only three of the 
tontine now—Mr. Gosh- 
tell, you, and myself. 
He-he; bet you anything 
you like, Goshtell goes 
first, and leaves us to 
play the game out: You 
look stronger than I do, 
though you're older ; but 
Tm tough. Oh, yes, Ab- 
ner, ’m tough. He-he ; 
bet you a new halo when 
we meet later that I out- 
live you and get it all, al- 
though if you take to one 
costume, you'll never die.” 
What costume ?” 
nothing 


* How so? 

“ Breech-clout and scythe ; 
more. Death would never think of 
mowing down his own reflection.” And 
the cheerful old gentleman chuckled so 
that he wabbled, like a loosely jointed 
automaton, clear down to his toes. 

Mr. Pettigrew shuddered, and, to get 
rid of “Old Charlie,” hurried into a 
store where he had no business, and 
bought something he didn’t want. 

At noon that day, taking his seat in 
the regular weekly meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the Investor's Bank, Mr. 
Pettigrew looked around upon his fel- 
low-members of the Board, and real- 
ized, as he never had before, how old 
they all were. Silvery, or at best griz- 
zled, heads; sunken, rheumy eyes; 











trembling hands; mouths full of un- 
naturally fine teeth ; the habit of flirt- 
ing up a concaved palm back of an ear 
when addressed, ‘were common evi- 
dences among them of their affection 
by that “only disease which,” as Mad- 
ame Bonaparte said, “ medicine cannot 
cure.” 

“Humph!” growled Mr. Pettigrew 
to himself. “No wonder I’ve caught 
the infection, sitting in this gang every 
week for twenty years.” He gave little 
heed to the routine business, which was 
generally mere formal approval of exec- 
utive action already taken or deter- 
mined upon by the president ; but a 
communication from the cashier, Mr. 
Witherspoon, arrested his attention. 
It was a request for retirement, on the 
plea of old age. 

The president remarked that forty- 
seven years of faithful service deserved 
recognition, and a director moved the 
granting of the retirement, with a fairly 
liberal pension. Mr. Pettigrew moved 
to amend, by doubling the allowance. 
All he said in support of his motion 
was, “We are old enough to sympa- 
thize with age,” but that was sufficient 
to carry his amendment by a unani- 
mous vote. terward he, reflected 
gloomily that, on the impulse of the 
moment, he had voluntarily, for the first 
time, classed himself among the aged. 
Well, why should he not, since fate 
seemed determined, in every hour, to 
find some new way of forcing him to 
recognize that as his proper corral. 
The mere fact that a truth may be re- 
volting or horrible does not make it 
any the less true. 

According to long-established custom, 
he dined at his club, and, while still 
sipping his soup, was joined by Captain 
Wainwright, whom he had, for an espe- 
cial reason, just been wishing to see. 
When the captain had finished ordering 
his dinner, Mr. Pettigrew said: “I’ve 
been thinking over that invitation you 
kindly gave me before I went South, 
and wish to reconsider my declination. 
I feel a little seedy, and fancy a month 
in the woods, a period of modified re- 
version to primeval savagery, would 
quite set me up again.” 

“Tm sorry you didn’t say ‘ yes’ when 
I mentioned it, for now I fear you are 
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too late. When you said you would 
not go, we took in a couple of chaps 
who favored a more vigorous season 
than we originally contemplated, and, 
at their instance, but with the hearty 
and even enthusiastic approval of all, 
the whole programme has been changed. 
It now includes what will be practically 
an exploration of the wild and almost 
unknown country northwest of Devil 
Lake, and would be much too rough, I 
fear, for a man of your advanced age. 
However, if you say so, I will speak to 
the boys about it, and 7 

“No, don’t, I beg of you. Forget 
that I have said anything about it. 
You are doubtless right. It would 
probably be too severe for me.” Then 
Mr. Pettigrew changed the subject of 
conversation, and affected a cheerful- 
ness he was far from feeling, for he 
really was very keenly disappointed. 
And incessantly, under the lively lilt of 
pleasant chat, ran the low but irrepres- 
sible drone of question in his mind: 
“Did ever anybody else grow old so 
suddenly, and have the fact so cruelly 
rubbed in ?” 

Jack Van Pelt was one of Mr. Petti- 
grew’s oldest friends, and his wife—a 
big, jolly woman—had long found 
amusement in pretending to consider 
it her mission in life to “find a wife 
for Abner,” an assumed duty out of 
which they generally managed to ex- 
tract some fun when her weekly “at 
homes” brought them together. But 
when he presented himself this evening, 
she said to him, with mock seriousness, 
“T shall give it up. You no longer re- 
quire my assistance.” 

“ More than ever, [assure you. Fare- 
well to hope, if you cease to be my 
ally.” 

“What nonsense! Your trouble 
henceforth will not be inability to find 
a wife, but just the reverse. Indeed, 
you will be lucky if you escape with 
only marrying one.” 

“T do not know why you should say 
so.” 

“Do you pretend to be ignorant of 
your advantages, your value? Are you 
not aware that a wealthy old bachelor, 
one of a certain age, is even a greater 
prize in the matrimonial lottery than 
the ‘ rich widower wot’s got a cough ?’” 
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"'Do you pretend to be ignorant of your value?"’ 


Mr. Pettigrew affected to laugh, but 
said to himself that he had never before 
known Mrs. Van Pelt to show such bad 
taste in her jokes. Of course, her keen 
eyes saw how he had aged, but why need 
she have said anything about it? 

After the reception a perverse appe- 
tite suggested to him that, before going 
home and to bed, he would do well to 
drop in at the club and have a bite of 
something hot, piquant; a Welsh rab- 
bit, for instance ; yes, an excellent idea 
—a Welsh rabbit and a mug of old 
ale. But when he gave the order to 
Henry, his favorite waiter, the man took 
the liberty, as an old and faithful ser- 
vant, of remarking, “A rabbit! At this 
time of night! At your age, sir! Of 
course, sir, you know best, but rabbits 
are heavy, and, really, I shouldn’t recom- 
mend it.” He was right. Mr. Petti- 
grew knew it, when he considered the 
question judicially. Too old already to 
eat rabbits at night! And to-morrow 
no doubt something else he might have 
a desire for would also be tabooed. 
He had heard it said that the pleasures 
of the table were left to the old, after 
all else had failed them ; but, as far as 
he had got, experimentally, that did not 
seem to be true. Well then, if he might 
not even eat what he liked, what was the 


use of continuing to grow 
older, only to endure weeks, 
months, possibly even years, 
of such miserable days as this 
had been, or perhaps even 
worse? He went home, re- 
volving that question in his 
mind. 

The light over Mr. Petti- 
grews centre-table burned 
low, and his large, sumptuous 
apartments, in which only the 
monotonous ticking of a dain- 
ty little clock broke the still- 
ness, seemed lonesome and 
gloomy. Half undressing, he 
seated himself in an arm-chair 
before a window, put his slip- 
pered feet up on the sill, light- 
ed a cigar, and formally stated 
to himself the subject for de- 
bate : “Is the life of the old 
worth living ?” 

Ever since he could re- 
member anything, old age 

had disgusted and horrified him. The 
sight of it had impressed him so be- 
fore he had ever thought of appre- 
hending it as a pit-fall toward which 
his own steps were inevitably tend- 
ing, when, there was no leaven of per- 
sonal feeling in his revolt against it. 
But now it was his own fate that con- 
fronted him. It was in himself that, if 
he went on living, he would have to con- 
template the progressive mental deca- 
dence and physical decrepitude which 
had always seemed so pitiful and offen- 
sive in others. Was that worth living 
for, merely to be able to say to him- 
self that he still was, in some degree, 
alive? Quite calmly, after due delibera- 
tion upon the question, from an exclu- 
sively personal point of view, he decided 
it in the negative, emphatically. 

Yet, with a sense of wishing to evade 
something of the responsibility involved 
in so momentous a decision, he resolved 
to leave it, for the present occasion at 
least, to chance, or fate. A neighbor 
on his right kept a mocking-bird ; an- 
other, on his left, an Asiatic mina, and 
many times he had fervently cursed 
both birds for their pernicious activity 
and great vocal powers, on moonlit 
nights like this. Just at this moment, 
when he had found a use for them, both 
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were silent, but that, he knew, was only 
because of the exceptional stillness of 
the street. Very soon, some echoing 
footstep, or other noise, would start 
them in full cry. And this is what he 
determined : if the mocking-bird’s voice 
was first heard, he would endeavor, for 
a while longer, to bear the ills of ad- 
vancing age ; if the mina’s infernal yell 
took precedence, this night would be 
his last. His affairs were all in order, 
his will made, a bottle of laudanum in 
his cabinet—the matter would be sim- 
pler than dressing for a ball. 

A roundsman, at the next corner, gave 
a signal tap on the curb with his billy, 
which was answered by a patrolman’s 
rap, and the alert mina whooped to the 
universe that he was wide awake and 
taking notice of things. 

Mr. Pettigrew threw the stump of his 
cigar into the street, arose, and, going 
to the centre-table, turned up the gas, 
that he might see to find the laudanum 
bottle in the cabinet. Then he saw, in 


the circle of bright light reflected down 
upon the table, a letter that had arrived 
during his absence and been placed there 
by the servant to attract his notice when 


he returned. Its address was written 


in a big, round, school-boy hand. At 
sight of it he smiled, sighed, and mur- 
mured, “ Poor little fellow! I had for- 
gotten him.” 


ABNER [the letter began], 
I most can’t wait for vacation when you're 
going to take me to Lake George. Old Mel- 
lington gives us awful hard lessons. Some- 
times he calls me a fool because I can’t learn 
algebra any better. I think he’s a beast and 
when I am big enough I’m going to whip him. 
If dear mamma were alive, she would help me, 
as she used to, and then I would get along 
easy ; but ve nobody but you now and you 
are so far away. But you will come for me in 
three weeks, as you promised, won't you, dear 
Uncle Abner ? 
Your loving nephew, 
ABNER LENOX. 


DEAR UNCLE 


Mr. Pettigrew stood still for several 
minutes with the letter in his hand, 
musing. Then he unconsciously said 
to himself, audibly : 

“T was wrong. It would have been 
selfish cowardice. I had no right to 
dispose of myself. Age may rob us of 
pleasures ; but only when life’s work is 
done, and done well, are we entitled to 
release by death. If it were only for 
the boy’s sake, I should live. Yes, I 
will take him to Lake George.” 


"Is the life of the old worth living?” 





THE FAMILY ALBUM 
By Rudolph Raphael 


MOST sacred of all 
household gods is 
the family album. 
It is paraded be- 

= fore every visitor 
with ostentatious 
reverence. 

The first portrait in the album is in- 
variably your father’s grandfather, rep- 
resented as a particularly grim old fel- 
low with a predilection for whiskers on 
the neck. He stands very erect and 
gazes at nothing with senatorial sever- 
ity, and his neckwear is an uncomfort- 
able protest against the vanity of pos- 
terity. 

Your mother’s father graces the next 
page. He is a mild, flabby-looking gen- 
tleman of the old school, with an un- 
pardonable weakness for wide trousers, 
having no visible means of support. 
He is smiling timidly at a highly effect- 
ive pasteboard village scene, and seems 
to be in painful doubt as to the disposal 
of his hands. 

Next comes the portrait of your 
father’s maiden sister—a lady of pro- 
nounced maturity, possessing an ante- 
diluvian reputation as a belle, which 
strains your credulity and imagination 
to a high degree. She appears in a 
ball costume of the period, with ample 
hoops and a smile of coquetry entirely 
unknown in these degenerate days. On 
her fair and innocent bosom reposes a 
large pendant which has a fabulous 
family value. This interesting relic 
(I mean the lady) died, deeply regretted 
by a wide and sympathetic feline circle. 

Then follows a portrait of your in- 
teresting self at the ripe age of three 
months. A wealth of flaxen hair lights 
up your intelligent face, slightly marred 
by a sore mouth. 

Another portrait of yourself at the 
age of six years shows a decided im- 
provement in the mouth and an air of 
precocity, the prophetic promise of 
which remains unfulfilled. You had 
then arrived at that interesting, yet 


fiendish, period when children say 
“smart things,” and a comprehensive 
list of these is still retained in the 
mental archives of the family. 

A picture of your maternal grand- 
mother next startles the beholder. It 
represents a matron of kindly severity 
in a stiff night-cap outrageously frilled. 
The corners of her mouth are profusely 
wrinkled and her teeth are purely 
mythical. Her long lean hands are 
grasping a book with painful earnest- 
ness, and her whole appearance is sug- 
gestive of a patent-medicine testimonial 
beginning ‘‘To my suffering sex.” 

Then comes the picture of your pretty 
cousin—very smart and very fresh— 
who used to call you a boy, and kissed 
you for your mother. She has an idi- 
otic simper, borrowed from the pose of 
some actress, but a rather poor imita- 
tion. 

The portrait of your mother follows, 
and as you look at her kindly eyes you 
wonder at her marvellous and unerring 
skill with the slipper. 

A distant cousin from Germany next 
attracts attention. He is an intelligent- 
looking young man with a large fore- 
head and spectacles. His coat is a 
pseudo-Prince Albert with full skirts 
and a tendency to curl at the tails. His 
cuffs project prominently and indicate 
that the wearer does not recognize 
them as steady company. 

A colored photograph of a bachelor 
uncle (the Beau Brummel of the family) 
smirks at you from the next page. It 
shows a dude of the vintage of ’43, with 
a condescending air of patronage, a 
blue shirt, and a yellow tie. He is rep- 
resented as reading a letter (presum- 
ably a love missive), and a certain bored 
look on his face indicates the ineffable 
coxcombry of the “lady killer.” 

Your mother-in-law smiles a doubtful 
welcome on the last page, and defiantly 
offers herself as a vehicle of question- 
able wit, which I have not the temerity 
at present to indulge in. 














WuEn I set down to a feast of this here man 
Riley my soul jes’ nachelly curls up and purrs, 

There are writers that take Pegasus on gid- 
dier flights of fancy, and writers that sit him 
more grandly, and writers that put him 
through daintier paces, and writers that burden 
him with anguish nearer that of the dead 
Rider of the White Horse, and there are 
writers that make him a very bucking broncho 
of wit, but there is no one that turns Pegasus 
into just such an ambling nag of lazy peace 
and pastoral content as James—I had almost 
said Joshua Whitcomb—Riley. If you want 
a panacea for the bitterness and the fret and 
the snobbishness and pretension and unsym- 
pathy and the commercial ambition and worry 
and the other cankers that gnaw and gnaw the 
soul, just throw a leg over the back of Riley’s 
Pegasus, ** perfectly safe for family driving,” 
let the reins hang loose as you sag limply 
in your saddle, and gaze through drowsy eyes 
while the amiable old beast jogs down lanes 
blissful with rural quietude, through farm- 
yards full of picturesque rustics and through 
the streets of quaint villages. Then utter rest 
and a peace akin to bliss will possess your 
soul, 

To make readers content with life and glad 
to live is one of the most dazzlingly magnifi- 
cent deeds in the power of an artist. This is 
too little appreciated in the melodramatic 
theatricism of our life. This genius for sooth- 
ing the reader with a pathos that is not an- 
guish and a humor that is not cynicism, this 
genius belongs to Mr. Riley ina degree I have 
found in no other writer in all literature. 

Of course, Mr. Riley is essentially a lyric 
poet. But his spirit is that of Walt Whitman ; 
he speaks the universal democracy, the equal- 


* NEGHBORLY Poems, including ‘‘ The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” by Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone (James 
Whitcomb Riley). Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

SKETCHES IN PRosE, and Occasional Verses, by James 
Whitcomb Riley. Cloth, $1.25. 

AFTERWHILES, by James Whitcomb Riley. Fortieth 
thousand. With Portrait. Cloth, $1.25. 

PIPEs 0’ PAN AT ZEKESBURY. Five Sketches and fifty 
Poems, by James Whitcomb Riley. Cloth, $1.25. 

RHYMES oF CHILDHOOD. Dialect and Other Verses, by 
James Wh'tcomb Riley. With Portrait. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE FLYING IsLANDs OF THE NigHt. A Fantastic 
—_ in Verse, by James Whitcomb Riley. Cloth, 

1.20, 

GREEN FIELDs AND RunNnInG Brooks. Dialect and 
Serious Poems, by James Whitcomb Riley. With Por- 
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ity of man, the hatred of assumption and 
snobbery, that our republic stands for, if it 
stands for anything. Now downright didac- 
ticism in a poet is an abomination. But if a 
poet has no right to ponder the meanings of 
things, the feelings of man for man and the 
higher ‘‘ criticism of life,” then no one has. 
If to Pope’s ‘‘ The proper study of mankind 
is man,” you add nature” and ‘ nature’s 
God,” you will fairly well outline the poet’s 
tield. 

Mere art (Heaven save the ‘‘ mere !”) is not 
and has never been enough to place a poet 
among the great spirits of the world. It has 
furnished a number of nimble mandolinists 
and exquisite dilettants for lazy moods. But 
great poetry must always be something more 
than sweetmeats ; it must be food—temptingly 
cooked, winningly served, well spiced and 
well accompanied, but yet food to strengthen 
the blood and the sinews of the soul. 

Therefore I make so bold as to insist that 
even in a lyrist there should be something 
more than the prosperity or the dirge of per- 
sonal amours: there should be a sympathy 
with the world-joy, the world-suffering, and 
the world-kinship. It is this attitude toward 
lyric poetry that makes me think Mr. Riley 
a poet whose exquisite art is lavished on hu- 
manity so deep-sounding as to commend him 
to the acceptance of immortality among the 
highest lyrists. 

Horace was an acute thinker and a frank 
speaker on the problems of life. This didac- 
ticism seems not to have harmed his artistic 
welfare, for he has undoubtedly been the 
most popular poet that ever wrote. Consider 
the magnitude and the enthusiasm of his 
audience! He has been the personal chum 
of everyone that ever read Latinity. But 
Horace, when not exalted with his inspired 
preachments on the art of life and the arts of 
poetry and love, was a bitter cynic redeemed 
by great self-depreciation and joviality. The 
son of a slave, he was too fond of court life 
to talk democracy. 

Bobby Burns was a thorough child of the 
peeple, and is more like Mr. Riley in every 
way than any other poet. Yet he, too, had a 
vicious cynicism, and he never had the pol- 
ished art that enriches some of Mr. Riley’s 
non-dialectic poetry, as in parts of his fairy 
fancy, ‘‘ The Flying Islands of the Night.” 

Burns never had the versatility of sympathy 
that enables Mr. Riley to write such unpas- 
toral masterpieces as ‘‘ Anselmo,” ‘‘ The Dead 
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Lover,” ‘‘A Scrawl,” ‘‘The Home- going,” 
some of his sonnets, and the noble verses be- 
ginning , 
“A monument for the soldiers! 
And what will ye build it of ?” 


Yet it must be owned that Burns is in gen- 
eral Mr. Riley’s prototype. Mr. Riley admits 
it himself in his charming verses ‘‘ To Robert 
Burns.” 

‘* Sweet singer, that I !o’e the maist 
O’ ony, sin’ wi’ eager haste 
I smacket bairn lips ower the taste 
O’ hinnied sang.” 

The classic pastoral poets, Theokritos, Ver- 
gil, and the others, sang with an exquisite 
art, indeed, yet their farm-folk were really 
Dresden-china shepherds and shepherdesses 
speaking with affected simplicity or with im- 
possible elegance. Theokritos, like Burns and 
Riley, wrote partly in dialect and partly in the 
standard speech, and to those who are never 
reconciled to anything that can quote no “ au- 
thority,’ there should be sufficient justifica- 
tion for dialect poetry in this divine Sicilian 
musician of whom his own Goatherd might 
have said : 

“Full of fine honey thy beautiful mouth was, Thyrsis, 
created—— 

Full of the honeycomb; figs @gilean, too, mayest 

thou nibble, 

Sweet as they are; for ev’n than the locust more 

bravely thou singest.” 

I have no room to argue the pros of dialect 
here, but it always seems strange that those 
lazy critics who are unwilling to take the 
trouble to translate the occasional hard words 
in a dialect form of their own tongue, should 
be so inconsistent as ever to study a foreign 
language. Then, too, dialect is necessary to 
truth, to local color, to intimacy with the 
character depicted. Besides, it is delicious. 
There is something mellow and soul-warming 
about a plebeian metathesis like ‘‘ congerga- 
tion.” What orthoepy could replace lines 
like these ?: 

“‘Worter, shade and all so mixed, don’t know which 
you’d orter 

Say, th’ worter in the shadder—shadder in the wor- 

ter ! 


One thing about Mr. Riley’s dialect that 
may puzzle those not familiar with the living 
speech of the Hoosiers, is his spelling, which 
is chiefly done as if by the illiterate speaker 
himself. Thus ‘‘ rostneer-time ” and ‘‘ ornry”’ 
must be /Eolic Greek to those barbarians who 
have never heard of ‘ roasting-ears” of corn 
or of that contemptuous synonym for ‘ vul- 
gar,” **common,” which is smoothly elided, 
**or(di)n(a)ry.” Both of these words could 
be spelled with a suggestive and helpful use 
of apostrophes : ‘‘ roast’n’-ear,” and ‘‘ or’n’ry.” 

Jumbles like ‘‘jevver” for ‘‘did you 
ever?” and the like can hardly be spelled 
otherwise than phonetically, but a glossary 
should be appended as in Lowell’s ** Biglow 
Papers,” for the poems are eminently worth 
even lexicon-thumbing. Another frequent 
fault of dialect writers is the spelling pho- 
netically of words pronounced everywhere 


alike. Thus ‘‘enough” is spelled ‘‘ enuff,” 
and ‘*clamor,” *‘ clammer,” though Dr. John- 
son himself would never have pronounced 
them otherwise. In these misspellings, how- 
ever, Mr. Riley excuses himself by imperson- 
ating an illiterate as well as a crude-speaking 
poet. But even then he is inconsistent, and 
‘* hollowing ’’ becomes ‘‘ hollerin’,” with an 
apostrophe to mark the lost ‘‘ g ”—that abom- 
inable imported harshness that ought to be 
generally exiled from our none too smooth 
language. Mr. Riley has written a good 
essay in defence of dialect, which enemies of 
this form of literature might read with ad- 
vantage. 

But Mr. Riley has written a deal of most 
excellent verse that is not in dialect. One 
whole volume is devoted to a fairy extrava- 
ganza called ‘‘ The Flying Islands of the 
Night,” a good addition to that quaint litera- 
ture of lace to which ‘*‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ Herrick’s ‘* Oberon’s Epi- 
thalamium,” or whatever it is called, Drake’s 
‘*Culprit Fay,” and other bits of most exquis- 
ite foolery belong. While hardly a complete 
success, this diminutive drama contains some 
curiously delightful conceits like this ‘‘ im- 
provisation :”’ 

‘* Her face—her brow—her hair unfurled !— 

And O the oval chin below, 

Carved, like acunning cameo, 

With one exquisite dimple, swirled 

With swimming shine and shade, and whirled 
The daintiest vortex poets know— 

The sweetest whirlpool ever twirled 

By Cupid's finger-tip—and so, 

The deadliest maelstrom in the world !” 

It is a strange individuality that Mr. Riley 
has, suggesting numerous other masters— 
whose influence he acknowledges in special 
odes—and yet all digested and assimilated into 
a marked individuality of his own. He has 
studied the English poets profoundly and im- 
proved himself upon them, till one is chiefly 
impressed, in his non-dialectic verse, with his 
refinement, subtlety, and ease. He has a large 
vocabulary, and his felicity is at times 
startling. Thus he speaks of water ‘‘chuck- 
ling,” which is as good as Horace’s ripples 
that ‘‘ gnaw” the shore. Note the mastery 
of such lines as 


«* And the dust of the road is like velvet.” 


“ Nothin’ but green woods and clear 
Skies and unwrit poetry 
By the acre!” 
‘Then God smiled and it was morning !” 
Life is ‘‘ A poor pale yesterday of Death.” 
«* And O I wanted so 
To be felt sorry for!” 


«« Always suddenly they are gone, 
The friends we trusted and held secure.” 
«« At utter loaf.” 


** Knee-deep in June.” 


—But I cannot go on quoting forever. 
Technically, Mr. Riley is a master of sur- 
passing finish. His meters are perfect and 
varied. They flow as smoothly as his own 
Indiana streams. His rimes are almost never 
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imperfect. To prove his own understanding 
he has written one scherzo in technic that is a 
delightful example of bad rime, bad meter, 
and the other earmarks of the poor poet. It is 
‘Ezra House,”’ and begins : 

«Come listen, good people, while a story I do tell 

Of the sad fate of one I knew so passing well!” 
The ‘‘do” and the ‘‘so” are the unfailing 
index of crudity. Then we have rimes like 
“long” and ‘‘along’”’ (it is curious that 
modern English is the only tongue that finds 
this repetition objectionable); ‘*moon” and 
‘¢tomb,” ** well” and “ bell,” and ** said ” and 
‘‘denied” are others, and the whole thing is 
an enchanting lesson in How Poetry Should 
Not be Written. 

Mr. Riley is fond of dividing words at the 
ends of lines, but always in a comic way, 
though Horace, you remember, was not un- 
willing to use it seriously, as in his 

Ue 
Xorius amnis.” 


Mr. Riley’s animadversions on ‘“ Addeliney 
Bowersox ” constitute a fascinating study in 
this effect. He is also devoted to dividing an 
adjective from its noun by a line-end. This 
is a trick of Poe’s, whose influence Mr. Riley 
has greatly profited by. (Poe, by the way, 
was the book-reviewer of this magazine at one 
time—eheu ! how I rattle round in the large 
place he left!) In his dialect poetry Mr. 
Riley gets just the effect of the jerky drawl of 
the Hoosier by using the end of a line asa 
knife, thus : 

“ The wood’s 


Green again, and sun feels good’s 
June!” 


His masterly use of the cesura is notable, 
too. See its charming despotism in ‘* Griggs- 
by’s Station.” 
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But it is not his technic that makes him 
ambrosial, not the loving care ad unguem that 
smooths the uncouthest dialect into lilting 
tunefulness without depriving it of its collo- 
quial verisimilitude—it is none of these things 
of mechanical inspiration, but the spirit of 
the man, his democracy, his tenderness, the 
health and wealth of his sympathies. If he 
uses ‘‘ memory” a little too often as a vehicle 
for his rural pictures, the utter charm of the 
pictures is atonement enough. He has caught 
the real American. He is the laureate of the 
bliss of laziness. His child poems are the next 
best thing to a child itself ; they have all the in- 
fectious essence of gayety, and all the naiveté, 
and all the knife-like appeal. It could not 
reasonably be demanded that his prose should 
equal the perfection of his verse, but nothing 
more eerie has ever been done than the little 
story, ‘‘ Where is Mary Alice Smith ?” with 
its strange use of rime at the end. 

Of all dialect. writers he has been the most 
versatile. Think of the author of ‘‘ The Rag- 
gedy Man” or ‘* Orphant Annie” writing one 
of the finest sonnets in the language! this 
one which I must quote here as a noble end- 
ing to my halt praise : 

* Being his mother, when he goes awa 
I would not hold him overlong, and so 
Sometimes my yielding sight of him grows O 

So quick of tears, I joy he did not stay 

To catch the faintest rumor of them! Nay, 
Leave always his eyes clear and glad, although 
Mine own, dear Lord, do fill to overflow ; 

Let his remembered features, as I pray, 

Smile ever on me. Ah! what stress of love 
Thou givest me to guard with Thee thiswise : 
Its fullest speech ever to be denied 

Mine own—being his mother! All thereof 
Thou knowest only, looking from the skies 
As when not Christ alone was crucified.” 


Life is the more tolerable, the more full of 
learned sympathy, and thereby of joy and 
value, for the very existence of such a man. 

CHELIFER. 
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THE YEARS THAT THE Locust HatH 


Eaten. By Annie E. Holdsworth. The 
same author’s ‘‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster,” her 
first book, set the critics to using superlatives 
and venturing comparisons even with Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.”” Her chosen field 
lies in sympathetic characterization and a 
study of motives and emotions, rather than in 
the development of eventful plots. But she 
chooses themes of such importance and such 
tenacity on the reader that her realism does 
not pall. Her style, too, though keeping strict- 
ly to the story, shows a most excellent qual- 
ity. There are works that point to the au- 
thorship of a spirit clever enough to be called 
a genius; there are others that go deeper than 
any charms of cleverness and bear the hall- 
mark ofalarge soul. This work is of the latter 
class. Itis infinitely pathetic and convincing. 
Without being at all aslum story, it is placed 
in a poor quarter of London, and deals with 
the struggles of an ethereal-ambitioned phi- 
losopher and his wife, a hard-working literary 
hack. Such a plot does not look promising for 


the lay reader, but it is not at all technically 
literary and is of strong interest. Its pathos is 
relieved by frequent flashes of keen wit. Thus 
when the heroine finds her first book—a de- 
cadent problem-novel—a great success, we are 
told that one day she ‘*awoke and found her- 
self—yellow.” It isa rare work that has such 
an appearance of terrible earnestness and seems 
so surely to be the portrayal of actual life. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Tue Rep Repvusiic. By Robert W. 
Chambers. The contrast between this book 
and the one above isradical. Ithank the gods 
that Ican enjoy both sorts. This story, by 
the author of “ The King in Yellow,” one of 
the most successful books of last year, is pri- 
marily a story, a complication of the most ex- 
citing and pell-mell events. Because it has a 
background of fact, and is written with sure 
literary skill, and never strained out of the 
plausible, it isas thrilling a book as one could 
ask for. The scene is laid in Paris, after the 
capitulation to Germany in 1871 and the with- 
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drawal of the Prussian army, when the city 
fell into the clutch of a red-handed mob that 
restored the terrors of the Commune. The 
author has evidently made a close study of the 
events of those few days, and has dove-tailed 
his romance with facts in a most effective fash- 
ion. He is evidently not fond of Thiers, 
and makes him out at best a coward. The 
hero of the story isan American art student, 
and the adventures he manages to get into in 
his defence of an orphaned French girl and a 
package of diamonds will keep any decent 
reader awake all night to watch him well out 
of them. The bulky volume has an effective, 
if somewhat lurid, cover. Cloth, $1.25. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

THe Master Mosarc-WorkKers. Trans- 
lated from the French of George Sand by 
Charlotte C. Johnson. George Sand’s boy ob- 
jected to a story of hers that it was sad and 
had too much about love, so she wrote, all for 
him, this story, which tells of the rivalries of 
men, the bitter vindictiveness of opposing 
artists in the good old Italian days, when 
the dagger or a false accusation was the 
favorite weapon of the critic. This story 
concerns two famous artists in mosaic, and 
Titian and Tintoretto and other figures of 
prominence appear on the scene with a great 
semblance of life. The engaging story is 
given a fittingly beautiful setting, and con- 
tains an etched portrait of Titian. Cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $1.25. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

A Piritess Passton. By Ella MacMahon. 
An occasional society woman is a confirmed 
drunkard ; and pity ’tis, ’tis true. Therefore 
she was bound to be haled into fiction. She 
is unpleasant, indeed ; and yet there is about 
her such an uncanny, melodramatic pictu- 
resqueness and such a motley tragedy that 
some day she will figure in an Ibsene mas- 
terpiece. Ella MacMahon writes with a 
reckless gush of small talk and cynicism, ac- 
tive over an undercurrent of deeper feeling. 
Her novel is in no sense a great work, but it 
is an unusual and an absorbing story told 
with a good eye for contrasts. It tells of two 
women, one a trivial little thing with an in- 
herited craze for brandy, the other a charac- 
ter of ideal qualities. They both love the same 
man, and he marries the former in ignorance 
of her ‘‘ pitiless passion.’ Then his love 
turns away from his bibulous wife to—but 
read the story. Cloth, $1.25 (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 

A Dash TO THE PoLe. By Herbert D. Ward. 
Science has by no means killed romance, It 
has rescued it from starvation. It takes a 
Stevenson to put any life intoa Captain Kidd 
story nowadays. Jules Verne, however, with- 
out particular literary gifts, has been the dis- 
coverer of a field of untold possibilities, and we 
have a new literature of what might be called 
scientific mythology. One of the most excit- 
ing of these stories is this of Mr. Ward’s. 
He says: ‘‘Sooner or later the Circe of the 
pole touches even the most indifferent heart 
with her wand of ice, and the bewitched ex- 


plorer eagerly risks for that hour the hope of 
green fields, of warm breezes, of a woman’s 
tender companionship, of a churchyard burial, 
for the sake of touching the evil enchantress 
with his own lips.” This pseudo-scientific 
story of a flying-machine is genuinely excit- 
ing, and is mixed convincingly with many in- 
teresting truths. The somewhat journalistic 
style in which it is told has not deprived it of 
dramatic effect or the look of enthusiasm. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York.) 

LATER Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. In Al- 
drich there is something of the restrained fire 
of Sappho, Horace, and Herrick, and he has 
all their love for polish ad unguem. Heisa 
poet of the gentler, less rugged passions, yet 
he is not without his powerful moments, as in 
the immense climax of his ‘ Batuschka.” 
There is somehow a flavor of immortality 
about Aldrich, though he seems to sing in no 
new key. But he says new things so well in 
the rare old modes that his individuality is his 
very perfection. The present little volume is 
a selection from his later publications and is 
full of diamonds. 16mo. Cioth, gilt top, $1. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York.) 

AT TuxTER’s. By G. P. Burgin. One Mrs. 
Tuxter kept a grocery sture on a corner 
of Little Lambton Street; opposite was a 
brilliant public-house. Mrs. Tuxter was a 
rigid ascetic, but her husband was fond of the 
public-house and of looking on the barmaid 
when her cheeks were red. Tuxter also 
liked to steal sweets from the grocery store to 
give to gutter-urchins, and he adopted his 
niece’s baby left on his doorstep. And he 
was a coflin-maker. Around these plebian 
folk a story of much fascination has been 
woven. While not without touches of ten- 
derness, it is primarily humorous. Cloth, $1. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


PoEMs BY J. GoRDEN CooGLER. Fourth 
volume. A glance at Mr. Coogler’s profound 
ignorance, not only of meter and rime, but of 
grammar, explains why this book is ‘‘ Pub- 
lished by the Author.” Paper, 50 cents, with 
portrait. (J. G. Coogler, Columbia, S. C.) 


OLD Farm Farris, a story for young peo- 
ple. By Henry Christopher McCook. This 
rather bulky volume describes ‘ A Summer 
Campaign in Brownieland against King Cob- 
weaver’s Pixies,” and its use of scientific 
knowledge, as an implement for delighful fairy 
fancies, is something most unusual. The 
story of fairy battles against all kinds of spi- 
ders is alone of enthralling interest, while the 
abundant information it gives about the lit- 
tle things of nature will give the child a new 
understanding of the world about him. The 
‘‘ grown-ups,” too, will doubtless seek many 
pretexts for reading the book aloud to the chil- 
dren. That Dan Beard has drawn most of 
the one hundred and fifty illustrations is proof 
that the author’s fancies have lost nothing in 
black and white. Cloth, $1.50. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia.) 















season, and draws its inspiration 

from different centuries of cos- 
tuming ; one of the pertinent questions 
is, as to whether we are still to pre- 
serve the blouse or independent waist. 
The first importations of the spring 
season decided the question in the 
atirmative, although in Paris coats are 
more worn than waists. These jaunty 
little jackets may be of silk, velvet, 
or cloth, and are distingué and becom- 
ing. The Louis XVI. coat is an in- 
spiration, and looks well with black or 
dark silk skirts. A lovely one worn ata 
recent dinner was composed of taffeta in 
two tones, heliotrope with ramages or 
branched flowers ; the material resem- 
bles that worn by court ladies in the 
reign of Marie Antoinette ; extremely 
wide revers of absinthe green velvet 
open over a plastron of spangled lace ; 
the short sides are ornamented with 


FF ‘ccoson, is decidedly eclectic this 
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big strass buttons ; a fall of lace finishes 
the front, and the back is lengthened 
into full godet pleats ; the crushed col- 
lar is of green velvet with flaring loops. 
A pretty woman in this eighteenth cent- 
ury costume looks as picturesque as if 
she had stepped out of a picture-frame 
in the gallery of Versailles. 

A charming evening waist is 
of shrimp pink satin, accordeon 
pleated ; vandykes of butter- 
colored guipure start at the 
waist, the centre point reach- 
ing to the neck. Similar points 
are set fiatly over the hips, giv- 
ing a clinging effect to the up- 
per portion of the pleated skirt. 

A showy dinner-gown has a skirt of 
geranium cloth, with a narrow braid- 
ing in black soutache at the foot; the 
front of the waist is of the cloth cut 
en V, and edged with narrow black 
guipure; over it is a jacket front of 
parrot-green chiné taffeta, outlined to 
form revers, and with plissés of cream 
chiffon, with a square sailor effect in 
the back ; the sleeves are of chiné taffeta, 
in brilliant rainbow tintings. 

An elegant walking costume, suitable 
for early spring, was of pinkish tan 
broadcloth ; the entire front of the cor- 
sage was of cream Honiton lace, cut off 
squarely on the bust, and with a corse- 
let of eminence cloth ornamented with 
painted porcelain buttons ; two straps 
of the same color, terminating in rosettes, 
descend upon the skirt. The sleeves 
are in shaded tones of violet and ame- 
thyst taffeta. 

A superb visiting costume is composed 
of Sévres blue erépon with a flat, straight 
front of renaissance lace; the waist has 
the effect of a blouse, the full sides being 
covered with lace, and opening over a 
front of forest-green satin embroidered 
in Persian colorings ; a crushed girdle 
of green and gold plaided ribbon was 
passed about the waist and terminated 
in long sash ends; the sleeves were of 
plaid taffeta, with very deep shoulder- 
pieces of lace. 
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For bridal toilets peau de cygne is a 
new and rich satiny textile of the silvery 
white of molten moonlight; for this 
lovely material a simple cut is prefer- 
able ; the sweeping train undulates in 
graceful godet pleats from the waist ; 
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the corsage is pointed in Louis XVI. 
fashion, and draped with duchess lace, 
simulating a Trianon fichu, and cross- 
ing over the full-shirred front strewn 
with tiny orange-buds. Knots of or- 
ange-flowers are worn at the throat, and 
set in fringed epaulets on the shoulders. 
The useful open-fronted coat and 
skirt will again be worn as soon as the 
weather grows. milder; like the shirt- 
waist, it is too convenient and comfort- 
able to be abandoned without a strug- 
gle. In fact, there is no reason why 
such a sensible kind of dress should 
ever be out of style any more than 
a man’s negligé coat ; the coats will fol- 
low, in general style, the modes which 
governed the winter, and will be 
short, jaunty, and ornamented 

with big buttons. 

A Charles IX. hat is a verita- 
ble work of art; it has a baker's 
crown of white spangled satin, 
held by a band embroidered with 
Rhine-stones ; the fluted brim is 
of black velvet, turned up in the 
back with knots of blue satin 
ribbon. Small and dainty ca- 


potes, almost covered with flowers, are 


always seen in the early spring ; violets 
will be greatly used for these pretty lit- 
tle conceits, which look so well on most 
women. Broad effects, in keeping with 
the skirts and sleeves, are still the thing. 
Ribbons with a chiné stripe in the 
centre, and edged with 
satin in one or two 
tones are used ; mixed 
colorings, matching in 
design and general ef- 
fect the many - toned 
silks, are noticeable on 
bonnetand sash ribbons. 
Fancy neck-dressing 
is as fashionable as ever, 
the dressmakers con- 
stantly producing new 
effects. A stylish neck- 
dressing consists of a 
crushed band of silk 
held by a flashing buc- 
kle; on each side are 
doubled and pleated 
ruftles of the same silk, 
which flare away from 
the neck and lap over 
each other. 
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No. 3.—Redfern Gown. 
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Sleeves are cer- 
tainly less obtru- 
sive in size, and 
maintain the sag- 
ging effect. The 
Paquita Sleeve, in- 
tended for full 
dress, is made in 
mousseline de soie 
or gauze, and 
striped with satin 
ribbon sewn with 
pearls or colored 
beads ; the epaulet 
is formed of rib- 
bon loops headed 
with pearl galloon. 
At the elbow it is 
confined by a rib- 
bon tied in an en- 
ormous bow. 

The Olga Sleeve 
may be in taffeta or 
striped satin ; over 
the shoulder rolls 
an epaulet of velvet 
terminating in a 
passementerie or- 
nament; from the elbow down it is 
quite tight fitting. 

Black Brussels net-waists are rather 
superseding those of chiffon ; they are 
more durable, and the material lends 
itself admirably to the puffings, tuck- 
ings, and shirrings so much used on 
these materials. A pretty corsage was 
tucked crosswise from neck to waist, the 

spaces between being orna- 
mented with narrow butter- 
colored val lace. 

Entire dresses are made 
of Brussels net, the bottom 
of the skirt being finished 
with several rows of inch- 
wide tucks; sometimes 
these tucks are run with 
ribbon of the same width, 
forest green, forget-me-not 
blue, rose, pink, and cerise, 
showing well beneath the 
filmy net. 

A pretty waist was com- 
posed of chiné taffeta of a 
pinkish lavender with a 
blotched pattern in white, it 
was shirred to a yoke of 
heliotrope satin overlaid 














No. 6.—Sleeves and Skirt lined throughout with Fibre Chamois. 
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with black and white renaissance lace ; 
the lower portion of the sleeve was of 
Pekin velvet in violet and pink stripes ; 
the deep straight girdle was of the same 
material, the stripes running up and 
down ; a narrow clasp of amethysts con- 
fined it. 


The Marlborough hat is having great , 


success in Paris; some of the new 
straws from leading modistes bear this 
distinguished name, and are big and 
flat, and loaded with any quantity of 
nodding sable plumes. 

Hats are set well over the forehead, 
not tilted back as was the fashion one 
or two seasons back. 
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In Paris, Irish plaided poplins as well 
as silks are the craze of the moment ; 
entire gowns in some of the favorite 
clan tartans are made of these lustrous 
materials, besides waists and the acces- 
sories of a costume. 

Cross-barred silks in brilliant ban- 
danna and other colorings are much af- 
fected this spring, the large silk muf- 
flers being frequently used for the 
purpose. 

Last year there was an attempt to 
suppress the utilitarian shirt waist, but 
those women who had a regard for their 
comfort protested against its abolish- 
ment. This season, this popular article 
of feminine Wear is as much in evidence 
as ever. The shape remains practically 
unchanged, for the fancy waists seen 
last summer were tabooed by the swell 
women ; a shirt waist beruffled and 
trimmed loses its identity, and becomes 
too ornate an article of apparel for 
every-day wear. 

The linon batistes in the natural flax 
tints are the first choice in materials, 
but there is quite a variety in these fab- 
rics ; the plain colors so much used last 
summer are varied by stripes of green, 
blue, red, and heliotrope ; they are also 
shown with embroidered dots, rings, 
and pea spots in different colors. The 
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lawns and percales have all-over Persian 
designs in kaleidoscopic colorings. In 
cheviots light colors prevail, and the 
material is striped, plaided, or checked. 
Piqué of light texture, and in a solid 
color, or striped and figured, is very 
stylish. Percale in the striped shirting 
materials is never out of date, and is 
neat, cheap, and pretty. 

Dotted Swisses and delicate - tex- 
tured organdies make charming and 
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dressy waists ; in fact almost all of the 
new cotton textiles are represented in 
the old but ever new shirt waist. 

A change to be noted is, that the cuffs 
are deep and turned back from the 
wrist with either square or rounded 
corners ; collars and cuffs of white linen 
are chic ; in some instances, the ribbon 
neckband is substituted for the collar. 

Of the gray-green of budding trees is 
a new spring costume for the street. 
The waist was fitted without any ful- 

ness, and finished with a 
crush girdle of deeper green 
velvet ; half-way from waist 
to bust were set points of 
pinkish-fawn cloth outlined 
with tiny silver spangles ; 
the yoke collar was of green 
with a band of spangled 
fawn cloth; the sleeves were 
slashed in Henry IV. fash- 
ion, and filled in with fawn 
color. A tiny toque of green 
cloth with green and fawn 
trimmings completed this 
seasonable costume. 

A bodice of illuminated 
silk embroidered in different 
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shades of red, accompanied a skirt of 
copper-colored amazone cloth. 

The new linon batistes are shown for- 
ty-five inches in width; the dull fiax 
color is enlivened by stripes of absinth 
green, myosotis blue, pink, red, etc. ; 
others have dots or tiny figures wrought 
in colored silk. 

Piqué shows a crépe-like texture ; 
very effective are those of a solid color, 
with satin stripes. 

Lawns and organdies follow the all- 
. over-mixed patterns and colorings of 
the silks; oriental tintings are much 
liked. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Eventne Bopice.—Of accordion 
pleated silk mull, of a faint blush pink ; 
a garland of rose-buds outlines the neck ; 
the sleeves consist of overlapping ruffles 
of embroidered mull ; the ribbon belt is 
of apple-green satin; 20 yards of 40- 
inch material for costume. 


2. Promenape Costume.—The material 
is military blue cloth ; the sides of the 
skirt are slashed, and a shirred length 
of écru satin introduced ; a black silk 
ruching finishes the foot ; the bands on 
the waist are of écru satin bordered with 
ruching ; the sleeves have a flat band 
sewed into the neck, the fulness being 
gathered into it; 7 yards of double- 
width material ; 2 yards of satin. 


3. Reprern Tortet.—Skirt of bright 
wool of reseda green, figured in violet ; 
bodice of embroidered material with 
fancy points of violet satin ; sleeves of 
the wool. Eight yards of double-width 
material. 


4. Paristan Bopice.—The example 
shown is in all-over black braiding on a 
foundation of forest-green wool; bro- 
caded goods, either in wool or silk, may 
be substituted ; the corselet may be of 
another color and material, matching 
the skirt ; 2} yards of double-width 
goods makes the bodice. 


5. Carrtace Cape.—Velvet of a soft 
gray-blue is employed ; it is slashed and 
bordered with black ostrich ruching ; 
the collarette is of cream satin cut in tur- 
rets and embroidered in Persian colors. 
Five yards of single-width material. 
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6. Younea Lapres’ Dancine Gown.—Any 
of the sheer organdies, swisses, or gauzes 
may be used for the purpose ; the skirt 
is crossed by pinked ruchings of silk ; a 
band of embroidered velvet or passe- 
menterie finishes the neck-; elbow sleeves 
with epaulets formed of ruchings; this 
dress may be made high in the neck by 
wearing a fancy guimpe; 14 yards of 
36-inch organdie. 


7. Lirtte Giris’ Costume.—Skirt of 
novelty wool in red and blue ; jacket of 
coachman’s tan, finished with braid and 
buttons ; 4 yards double-width goods. 


8. Fancy Bopicze.—It may be of velvet 
or silk, with ribbon bretelles of a har- 
monizing color ; 2 yards of velvet ; 3 of 
ribbon. 


9. Sprrina Watxinc Dress.—It is of 
blue and brown clan tartan, the ample 
skirt falling in graceful pleats ; a length 
of blue woolis set down the front and 
forms a bib on the waist ; the sleeves are 
blue, banded with brown velvet ; 8 yards 
of double-width material. 


10. Srreer Costrume.—Amethyst cam- 
el’s-hair is the material; the foot of the 
skirt is banded with a darker shade ; the 
basque is finished with stitched straps, 
and shows a vest of the darker color; 
74 yards of double-width goods. 


11. Eventnea Steeve.—Silk, velvet, or 
thin materials may be used ; points of 
Venetian lace are set at top and bottom ; 

4 yards of single-width goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Godey’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each, separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 


atterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 


occur. 
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TABLE GLASS 


AssociaTED with snowy napery, the 
brilliant bloom of many flowers, the 
satiny sheen of burnished silver, and the 
dainty coloring of fine china, glassware 
shows to infinite advantage. 

There are many different varieties of 
glass, English, Austrian, French Bacca- 
rat, the world-famed Bohemian, and 
lastly American cut glass, which is 
now as artistic as that emanating from 
the best English manufacturers. Cut 
glass, like silver, has an intrinsic value, 
infinite labor being bestowed on the 
cutting of the costly pieces ; while there 
is little noticeable novelty in the cut- 
ting, new patterns are being constantly 
introduced. The Chrysanthemum, in a 
bold, conventionalized pattern, is one of 
the latest cuts, as is also the Savoy, an 
elaborate all-over pattern. 

The shapes in fruit, salad, bonbon, 
and olive dishes are low and either 
square, oval, or spherical ; celery - trays 
are oblong and low, although there is 
an attempt to reintroduce the tall 
glasses in vogue about fifteen years 
ago. 

There is little choice between goblets 
and tumblers, both being used. Saucer 
champagnes are still fashionable, the 
golden bubbles of this scintillating 
beverage showing to better advantage 
than in the small tumblers in favor at 
one time. Sherry glasses remain un- 
changed, the flaring long-stemmed vari- 
ety being the proper thing. For red 
and white wines there are harlequin 
sets, consisting of ruby, topaz, ame- 
thyst, and emerald crystal, which are 
grouped about the pure white water 
goblet with admirable effect, the vari- 
colored crystal reflecting the light like 
precious stones. 

Optical drinking-glasses are new, the 
cutting being effected longitudinally and 
on the inside of the glass, giving a curi- 
ous shimmering effect as one looks 
through it. 

Austrian glass shows a plain uncut 
surface, with a rather bold decoration 
of birds, flowers, and plants in raised 
gold ; it is particularly effective for 
large pieces, such as claret-jugs, loving- 
cups, beer-mugs, etc. 


French Baccarat is thinner and more 
delicate, the designs being exquisitely 
etched in small neat patterns, in geo- 
metrical figures and conventionalized 
flowers. 

Bohemian is noted for the magnifi- 
cence of its coloring, the tints rival- 
ling in beauty those of glittering gems. 

Salad sets of cut glass include the 
deep bowl, a dozen small plates and a 
silver fork and spoon with cut crystal 
handles. Ice-cream sets with leaf- 
shaped saucers are rich and beautiful. 

Tantalus sets for liqueur show grace- 
ful long-necked bottles resting on a sal- 
ver with tiny thimble-like glasses. Spirit 
sets are of more generous size. Claret- 
jugs are of cut glass, white or colored, 
or rock crystal carved in a cameo design, 
or etched in an intricate tracery. Beer- 
tankards are of more rotund propor- 
tions, while beer-glasses are tall and of 
ample size. 

For the five o’clock tea-table, there 
are sets consisting of an alcohol lamp 
and bottle, also a silver - topped tea- 
caddy. In fact there is scarcely any- 
thing in the domain of tableware that 
cannot be had in decorated glass. 


America has never been able to rival 
England, France, or Germany in the 
manufacture of high-class porcelain ; 
the cut glass made in the United States, 
however, is unexcelled for its diamond- 
like brilliancy, and its white transpar- 
ency, being as clear as the water from a 
mountain spring. England now has a 
powerful competitor in America. 


Paderewski, shorn of his chrysanthe- 
mum locks, would lose half his hypnot- 
ic charm. When he is swayed by the 
rhythm of the air he is playing, his yel- 
low hair seems to be instinct with life, 
and one could almost imagine these 
abundant locks changing, like those of 
the fabled Medusa, into hissing ser- 
pents. And with what a languid air of 
supreme ennui the emperor of the key- 
board picks up a bouquet ; he seems to 
be performing a self-imposed duty as 
he raises the blossoms from the stage, 
and drags them away as if he scarcely 
knew whether to pin them to his coat 
or pitch them in the ash-barrel. 








MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 


Turs lovely work appears more intri- cupy their fingers. The materials are in- 
cate than it really is, and consists in expensive, and heavy linens, sheer grass 
drawing threads on coarse or fine linen, linen and the finest linen lawn are used ; 


and weaving them with the needle into in the_elaboration of the latter, cotton 
a variety of lace-like designs ; patience as fine as one hundred and fifty is used, 
and good eyesight are necessary to suc- and the work produced looks like a 
cess, and the needlewoman is able to cobweb. 

evolve many novel patterns 


after she has mastered the 822 


O 
. 
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The simpler designs look ws 2 i De FA 
well for bed and table linen, . ~: 
and worked out in rather 
coarse linen with thread to 
correspond is extremely ef- 
fective ; the result produced 
with a few simple stitches is 
excellent. 
In the finer kinds of work, 
the Mexican peasant women 
excel, many of the specimens 
being executed with such deli- 
cacy that they might favor- 
ably be compared with the 
finest laces. This is a de- 
lightful occupation for the 
lounger on the summer piaz- 
za, and is just the thing 
for ladies who like to have 
something with which to oc- 


first principles of the work. ; wy Ro 
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Very dainty are the full fronts for 
wear with open jackets; they show a 
band of insertion down the centre, with 
a fine Valenciennes edging, the sheer 
linen cambric being finely pleated on 
either side ; the neck-band is of the in- 
sertion, and is finished with a butterfly 
bow matching the silk lining in color. 

Blouse waists are handsome, made of 
open-work bands separated by fine 
tucking or puffings. Pretty little ad- 
justable sets, consisting of a turnover 
collar, cuffs, and front piece, are lovely 
for wear with dark dresses ; charming 
baby robes are made up with the finest 
insertion and pin tucks. 

The handkerchief illustrated is an ex- 
quisite piece of needlework, as is also 
the small finger-bow]l doyley ; the latter 
may also be utilized as a cushion cover, 
laid over pale-tinted silk, with fluffy 
puffings of chiffon all around. 

Sets consisting of sheet shams and 
pillow-cases are laid over colored silk, 
and siesta pillows are covered with slips 
ornamented with drawn work and hem- 
stitching. 

For fancy table napery, such as 
luncheon and tea cloths, drawn work is 
eminently adapted, as it wears and 
laundries well and makes a delicious 
background for fine china, crystal, and 
silver. Napkins, doyleys, plate and 
vase mats, come to match. 

Bureau and table scarfs, and any 
number of fancy articles may be made 
of this lace-like needlework. The variety 
of patterns is enormous, and the work- 
er has a choice of any number of simple 
or intricate designs, applicable to every 
conceivable purpose. This work is fas- 
cinating in the extreme, and the interest 
deepens as the worker becomes more 
proficient. Fashion has set 
upon this exquisite style of fancy work, 
which is now engaging the deft fingers 
of society women. 


The book of patterns may be ob- 
tained through the Fancy Work Editor ; 
also pieces of commenced or finished 
work. 


The Woman’s Press Club gave a de- 
lightful Valentine Breakfast on Febru- 
ary 14th. The valentines were mostly 
comic, and every guest found a dainty 
ribbon-tied missive at his or her plate. 


its seal, 
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MILLINERY MONSTROSITIES 


Tue big hat nuisance at the theatre 
should be abolished by law, if women 
have not sufficient common-sense to sub- 
scribe to public sentiment. In several 
places an attempt has been made to legis- 
late in regard to the matter, but so far 
without success. The managers of the- 
atres, however, have the thing in their 
own hands, and certainly have the priv- 
ilege of issuing a manifesto upon the sub- 
ject. In London not even the tiniest hat 
is permitted in any but the cheaper parts 
of the house. In Paris there is no iron- 
clad rule on the subject, public senti- 
ment regulating the matter, and now 
the director of the Comédie Frangaise 
has forbidden the wearing of hats by 
ladies occupying orchestra seats, the 
Opéra Comique and other theatres fol- 
lowing suit. There is wrath in the fem- 
inine contingent, these patrons threat- 
ening to give a wide berth to those 
places of amusement governed by such 
restrictions. The French comic papers 
are filled with funny cartoons about big 
hats and balloon sleeves; this whole- 
sale ridicule has not, however, abated 
the size of the objectionable articles of 
headgear. The critics declare that these 
monstrosities of feminine attire are of 
such alarming proportions that it is im- 
possible to see the stage or criticise the 
play, only the newest shapes in hats and 
sleeves being visible. It is an inter- 
ference with personal rights ; for when 
an individual has purchased a ticket for 
a play, he expects to see it. 

Would it not be a good thing to re- 
vive the old sumptuary laws, where the 
height of women’s coifs, the length of 
women’s trains, and the texture of their 
gowns were regulated by law? That 
was, however, in the old feudal days, 
when the king could issue any edict he 
saw fit, and even womankind were forced 
to obey. 

American women, who claim to be 
progressive and sensible, should of 
their own free will abolish the big hat 
in the evening ; for the street it is pic- 
turesque and becoming, but for the 
theatre and concert let us adopt the 
pretty little capote, which is so coquet- 
tish and flattering to most faces. 
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ECONOMY IN THE SEWING-ROOM 


Be it well understood that making 
over one’s old garments is only adapted 
to women who have plenty of leisure 
at their command; to the woman of 
business, such economy would mean ex- 
travagance, as during the time consumed 
in fixing over she might be earning 
much more than she could possibly 
save. In a family where economy must 
be practised, everything should be util- 
ized ; the half-worn gown can be turned, 
the lining and facing, if in a good state 
of preservation, may be washed, starched, 
and ironed ; the buttons should be 
ripped off and used again. Black 
goods may be beautifully renovated by 
sponging with alcohol or weak coffee ; 
beer, diluted one - half, restores the 
lustre and crispness to black silks. 
Crushed and discolored velvet may be 
freshened by covering a very hot iron 
with a damp cloth; the iron is laid 
down on a table and the velvet passed 
over the flat side, the heat and moisture 
raising the pile effectively. 

An essential point is a good pattern, 
for old waist-linings are always stretched 
out of shape, and should never be used 
again. 

Every detail in remaking a dress 
should be carefully studied ; the bind- 
ing of the skirt is an essential point; 
velveteen wears best, but a good qual- 
ity must be purchased ; it must be 
stitched on, without puckering, in a 
rather deep seam, to keep it from pull- 
ing apart from the goods ; turn over so 
as to form a narrow cord, and hem to 
the facing with stout thread ; press the 
inner edge with a hot iron. 

The basting of a dress is an impor- 
tant item ; the material must be tightly 
drawn over each section of the lining, 
the latter being left rather loose ; the 
parts must be basted together securely 
and the hooks and eyes sewed on before 
fitting ; if the pattern is a good one, 
there will bé no alterations needed, save 
in the under-arm seam. Boning is an 
all-important point, and if whalebones 
are too expensive, there are many excel- 
lent substitutes ; the casing should be 
held full, so as to give a spring to the 
bones ; this insures a smooth fit; the 
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seams should be bound with narrow 
ribbon, or turned in and run together. 

On the set of the collar depends much 
of the style of a garment; it must be 
fitted to the neck of the dress, the lower 
edge stretched, in order to give the 
proper shape. The putting in of the 
sleeves is a rather trying ordeal, as 
the fulness must go in the right place ; 
the present style demands that the sleeve 
be pleated or gathered almost around 
the arm, the greater proportion of the 
gathers, however, being on top. 

No garment can be hastily put to- 
gether and be stylish ; even the proper 
tension of the stitch, the grain of the 
cloth, and the shaping of a seam must 
be a matter of study. “Make haste 
slowly,” should be the motto of the pro- 
fessional as well as the amateur dress- 
maker, and those who observe this ax- 
iom are sure to succeed in the end. 


MENDING AND PROGRESS 


TIME was, when a woman, unless she 
was fortunate enough to be able to 
keep a maid, was obliged to do all her 
own mending. 

The overworked business woman has 
no leisure for darning, putting new braid 
on her skirts, and performing the num- 
berless little duties so necessary to a 
woman’s well-being. To do so is often 
an extravagance, as, while taking time 
to darn her stockings, she might be 
earning enough to purchase’ several 
pairs ; in many cases it would be econ- 
omy to throw them away rather than 
spend precious minutes over them. 

Some of the New York shops where 
gloves and stockings are bought, ad- 
vertise the fact that these articles will 
be repaired free of cost, quite an item 
to the woman with little leisure at her 
disposal. 

At the big ladies’ tailoring establish- 
ments coats and gowns are pressed 
and sponged; this does not necessarily 
occupy a great deal of time, as in from 
half an hour to three quarters, the 
tailor-made woman emerges as good as 
new, and that without the expenditure 
of one cent. There are other places 
where the gown is sponged and new 
braid put on for a very small sum. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH CREPE 
PAPER 


Very pretty lamp-shades may be 
modelled from crépe paper at small ex- 
pense, a common wire frame being the 
foundation ; over this, paper of any de- 
sired color is laid in scanty folds, the 
material being gathered with coarse 
thread ; it should be drawn to fit’ the 
framework, and a ruffle left on each 
side ; violets, roses, or chrysanthemums 
are easily made by cutting petals of the 
proper shape and pasting them to form 
the flower; the stems are made with 
wire and covered with cotton batting 
overlaid with paper the color of the 
stamens ; this wire is wound with green 
paper. 

Several flounces of paper overlapping 
each other is a pretty style for a shade, 
finished with a full ruching at the top. 

Photo frames are made by cutting 
asquare of card-board of the required 
size; the paper is stretched over the 
frame and gummed to the foundation. 
After it is thoroughly dry, cut diagon- 
ally across where you wish to leave the 
opening; turn in the edges and glue ; 
sprays of delicate flowers are placed 
across the corner. 

Very pretty glove and handkerchief 
cases are made by covering a common 
paste-board box with ecrépe paper, fin- 
ishing with flowers or bows of ribbon. 

Dolls may be nicely dressed in gowns 
of paper, with hats and parasols to 
match. In fact it is possible to make 
entire costumes for fancy balls of crépe 
or tissue paper; brocade may be repre- 
sented by flowers of a different color, 
cut out flatly and gummed on ; ruches, 
imitations of lace and feathers can all 
be represented with a little patience and 
industry. 

In fact the paper party may be a very 
attractive one, as paper comes in every 
conceivable shade, and very striking 
effects may be managed. 

With a little ingenuity a luncheon 
party may be made beautiful by em- 
ploying paper decorations. Crépe paper 
of any desired color can be utilized as a 
table-cloth, the edges being fringed or 
pulled out to represent a frill ; Japan- 
ese cloths, printed in gay colors, come 
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for this purpose ; the mats are of fringed 
paper, and the cake and fruit dishes 
are lined with paper cut in suitable 
shapes; little paper receptacles for 
holding salted almonds, bonbons, and 
ices are easily made. The Japanese 
printed napkins are used. In this way a 
hostess may give a pink, green, or yel- 
low luncheon with but small expense. 
To carry out the idea, the table is deco- 
rated with paper flowers, and a bunch of 
them is put at each place; the menus 
are gummed to squares covered with 
erépe paper, with a knot of ribbon on 
one corner. 

When flowers are scarce, or it is nec- 
essary to supplement natural blossoms, 
paper flowers may be made ; these look 
well placed high up or mixed in with 
genuine flowers. Poppies are easily 
managed. The petals are cut to run the 
grain of the paper ; the centres are of 
black silk rolled over a small cotton 
pad and surrounded by yellow embroid- 
ery silk, waxed or gummed to make 
them stand up; the ends are knotted ; 
the petals are gummed around the calyx. 
The stems may be wound with green 
tissue-paper or worsted; the veins in 
the leaves are made by marking with 
the back of a penknife. Roses are not 
difficult to make, but the amateur, un- 
less she is endowed with infinite patience, 
should not attempt chrysanthemums. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY BELLE 


Tue belle of to-day isa creature of 
brilliancy, if not beauty, and flashes on 
the horizon like a splendid comet, ablaze 
with spangled laces, Rhine-stone buttons 
and buckles, the feathers in her hat held 
by sparkling ornaments, and her corsage 
sprinkled with the sun, moon, and stars, 
while from the puffs and ringlets of 
her hair scintillate begemmed aigrettes, 
and bediamonded pins and combs. It 
must not be supposed that all of this 
splendor is genuine, for nowadays mock 
gems are made with such skill that none 
but an expert can detect the true from 
the false, only the mock gems are worn 
with a careless regard of consequences, 
not indulged in by her whose jewels are 
mined from the earth rather than fash- 
ioned in the manufactory. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


France exports more artificial flowers 
than any other country, and the work 
of French flower-makers is unexcelled 
for beauty and a naturalappearance. A 
bee might innocently endeavor to suck 
the sweets from these beautiful blossoms 
of art. Unluckily the dry colors used 
in the tinting are extremely injurious 
to health, and the flower-makers, who 
are usually women, never live to a ripe 
old age. 

The remains of the Trilby inanity 
still lingers; a Trilby bouquet being 
the latest expression of the Du Maurier 
lunacy. The bouquet @ la Trilby is an 
ungainly object, and is composed of 
calla lilies, a flower totally lacking in 
grace and perfume, and only to be tol- 
erated for church decoration. 

A new and decidedly mannish fad is 
the collecting of pipes by society girls ; 
these pipes are, of course, those which 
have been smoked by masculine friends, 
each one being labelled and tied with rib- 
boa of the favorite color of the’smoker. 
Some of them, however, are accepted 
solely on their merits, and on account of 
their elaborate carving and artistic col- 
oring. 

The Princess lamps of cut crystal, with 
the new and effective Sultana cutting, 
are chaste and elegant ; the entire lamp, 
with the exception of the burner, is of 
sparkling glass. 

The Countess of Caithness, the well- 
known theosophist, was interred in 
Holyrood Chapel. Few families possess 
burial rights in Holyrood, and the last 
interment was that of a son of the 
Countess in 1889. Centuries have 
rolled by since a similar ceremonial 
of the Romish Church was seen in Holy- 
rood Chapel. 

In Hungary, women are to be allowed 
to enter the universities under special 
conditions. Medicine seems to be the 
favorite study, as in the thinly settled 
parts of the country doctors are scarce, 
and women have a chance to practise. 
In Austria education for women is be- 
low par, and they are not permitted to 
enter the colleges or universities. How- 
ever, they are making a brave fight for 
recognition and will succeed in the end. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Craiciz, better known to the 
world by the pseudonym John Oliver 
Hobbes, has been visiting America, where 
her books are widely read. She is a 
woman of fine physique, tall, a stylish 
dresser, and with a charming person- 
ality. 

Lotta looks as young as she did in the 
days when she picked the banjo, and 
frisked about like a frolicsome kitten. 
She is a supreme favorite with her own 
sex, and is a delightful companion, and 
whole-souled friend. 

Miss Merrington, who wrote ‘‘ Letter- 
blair,” is one of the few women who have 
made a success of play-writing. She 
has lately composed a charming little 
opera called “ Daphne ;” the music is 
sprightly and catchy, and the libretto 
up to date. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s hair is naturally of 
a dark brown, and is far from luxuriant ; 
it is, however, stiff and crinkly, and now 
that it is bleached a reddish gold is 
picturesque and pretty; this golden 
aureole, which frames the great actress’s 
face, is exceedingly becoming, and she 
did’ well to refuse to accept the in- 
different color conferred on her by nat- 
ure. 

Miss Frances Willard and Lady 
Henry Somerset have gone to the Ori- 
ent for a season of rest and recupera- 
tion. These ladies are close friends and 
cannot bear to be long separated. 

Society this season sups off sensa- 
tions. The Yznaga-Zichy alliance has 
caused unprecedented comment, and 
following close on its heels came the 
announcement of the Vanderbilt-Bel- 
mont marriage, which however was not 
a matter of wonder to the friends of the 
couple. 

Mrs. Cleveland is averse to publicity 
and has a very decided objection to 
newspaper paragraphers. Just before 
Christmas she gave an order to a Bos- 
ton woman fora lovely bas-relief, in- 
tended as a present to Mrs. Curzon, 
née Mary Leiter; the fact leaked out 
somehow, and the mistress of the White 
House rescinded her order, the lady 
who had regarded it as a sale losing a 
valuable customer. 





FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Wrrvgtes, those fell destroyers of a 
woman's beauty, are frequently originat- 
ed in sleeping, the position of the head 
and face being to blame. It is difficult, 
ny, impossible, to regulate one’s sleeping 
position ; but when a person is fully 
awake, care should be taken to avoid 
frowning, or contorting the face in any 
manner which would leave tell-tale 
marks. Scowling is often indulged in 
without a person being aware of it. 
Without realizing it, the mouth is fre- 
quently drawn to one side in the act of 
smiling, and, in fact, one unwittingly falls 
into a number of bad habits without 
knowing it. 

A set expression is not conducive to 
the preservation of youth, as the lines 
become accentuated by a constantly re- 
current expression. Persons with mo- 
bile faces are less liable to wrinkles, as 
the play of the muscles is ever changing. 

Unthinking people wonder why actors 
and actresses preserve a youthful ap- 
pearance, although of advanced years ; 
these people are constantly playing 
parts which require a change of facial 
expression, therefore the muscles of the 
countenance are exercised and do not 
become set and rigid. 

Extremes of heat and cold are condu- 
cive to wrinkles ; cold cracks the skin 
and heat withers and dries up the nat- 
ural oil and makes it dry and colorless. 
Apartments should be kept at a moder- 
ate temperature in order to insure health 
and beauty. Ifthe skin feels drawn and 
stiff, it must be lubricated with some 
good emollient before retiring. 

In washing the face soap should sel- 
dom be used, the bran bag sufficing 
for all purposes of cleanliness. There 
is nothing better than simple corn-meal, 
not too finely ground ; it cleanses the 
pores of the skin thoroughly and leaves 
it soft and satiny. Corn-meal or bran 
bags are easily made, and are much less 
expensive than the bought ones ; some 
bran, or corn-meal, with shaved Castile 
soap and a little orris-root are the ne- 
cessary ingredients ; they should be 
sewed up in a cheese-cloth bag and 
rubbed on the face and hands each time 
they are washed. 


DAINTY DISHES 


FRUIT SALAD 


Puace in the centre of a dish slices of 
pineapple, retaining their original shape. 
Arrange four sliced oranges around this 
centre ; peel four bananas and cut in 
strips lengthwise ; arrange these like a 
zigzag fence around the piled-up fruit, 
put in the V-shaped interstices mounds 
of white and purple grapes. Make half 
a pint of clear sugar sirup, add half an 
ounce each of brandy, Maraschino, and 
Curagoa ; pour over the fruit and set it 
away in the ice-chest until needed. 


FILETS DE SOLE 

Take the filets from a flounder, skin 
and flatten with a knife-blade ; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper ; roll in flour, egg, 
and cracker dust; fry crisply and serve 
with tomato or tartare sauce. 


The Autoharp 


We are now prepared to send you the new 
edition of our illustrated story ‘‘ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.”” One of the most 
famous artists of our day illustrated it. It tells 
all about how Autoharps look and sound. One 
of our styles, the 234, is pictured below. It has 
two keys, C and F, allowing beautiful modula- 
tions, 5 bars and 23 strings. It measures 18% 
inches long by ro inches wide, and is packed in 
a nice box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, shell pick, 
spiral pick, and tuning key. 


Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Send for story. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
BEBVOSOSIH EHS 9FOOGHHIH SISTED 
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FIBRE CHAMOIS 


Somz months since I sounded the 
praises of Fibre Chamois, and at that 
time stated that it possessed all the re- 
quirements demanded in an interlining, 
being light, elastic, damp-proof, odor- 
less, smooth, pliant, and unshrinkable, 
yet soft enough to be easily cut, folded, 
and sewed in seams, plaits, and gathers. 
I also stated that Fibre Chamois, owing 
to its great excellence, would have many 
imitators, and at that time advised all 
persons desiring to get the genuine 
article to insist upon seeing the trade- 
mark, Fibre Chamois, which is stamped 
upon every yard. As an index to public 
opinion the following reviews from a 
number of the best magazines and 
fashion papers are presented. 

Martha MacCullough Williams, in Har- 
per’s Bazar, recently occupied a page 
and a half of space to illustrate the many 
uses of Fibre Chamois, and in glowing 
terms placed it above all other inter- 
linings for dresses, cloaks, capes, and in 
fact every garment where stiffening is 
required. She easily demonstrates that 
garments lined with Fibre Chamois 
have an air about them that cannot be 


approached by other styles of inter- 
lining, and in her closing paragraph 
warns readers of the Bazar to beware of 
imitations. 

An enthusiastic champion of Fibre 


Chamois is Vogue. In commenting 
upon Fibre Chamois it 
has this to say: “Fibre 
Chamois has been in 
the market only a little 
over a year, and now it 
is impossible to meet 
any one who does not 
know about its merit.” 
While speaking of the 
most expensive dresses 
and those who design 
them, it might be well 
to mention the fact that 
Redfern, who is recog- 
nized as authority pre- 
eminent in both Lon- 
don and New York, not 
only uses Fibre Chamois 
in many of these gar- 
ments, but upon receipt 
of a letter of endorse- 


ment from the famous prima dona, 
Lillian Russell, at once notified the man- 
ufacturers of this famous interlining of 
the favor in which it stands among 
its customers. 

Haryot Holt Cahoon, in her fashion 
article in the Queen of Fashions, says 
that: ‘“ Whenever you see a flaring 
sleeve, one that seems absolutely perfect 
in shape, one that stays put, that never 
droops, that is grace in outline to per- 
fection, that causes you to turr and gaze 
admiringly after the wearer, that fills 
your soul with envy, that inspires your 
powers of imitation, the secret of the 
entire effect is not more the pattern 
than it is the material with which it is 
lined.” 

The power behind the throne of the 
artistic worth of my lady’s gown is 
Fibre Chamois. It never wrinkles, 
never is affected by dampness, is as 
light as a feather, never droops or 
gets limp, is inexpensive—in short, is 

simply the most 
perfect thing in 
the shape of a 
lining fabric that 
was ever in- 
vented. 

It is made in 
such a satisfac- 
tory width, too, 
that cutting gar- 
ments advantag- 
eously is now 
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possible. Piecing in the middle of a 
gore is disastrous; and the wise creator 
of Fibre Chamois very thoughtfully took 


count of this, and gave us a lining which 
boasts a width of sixty-four inches. 
The price is uniformly thirty-five cents. 

Taking breadth and price into con- 
sideration it will be easily seen that 
the purchaser receives a very full money’s 
worth for his small output. Four colors 


are made—natural, black, slate, and 
brown. There are three weights—light, 
medium, and heavy. 

Various materials were tried for this 
purpose, but so far nothing has seemed 
to give such admirable results as Fibre 
Chamois. As an interlining it has 
proved to be the greatest success of the 
day, and the enormous sale it is meeting 
with is only an evidence of what the 
intrinsic merits of an article will do for it. 

Lippincott’s Magazine of recent date 
has four pages of illustrated fashion 
matter, and commends Fibre Chamois 
as the only lining for all garments therein 
pictured. In conclusion it says: 

“Remember one thing: If Fibre 
Chamois were not so unmistakably good 








it would not be worth while to imi- 
tate it.” 

To get the original, then, ask for 
Fibre Chamois; insist on Fibre Chamois; 
accept no substitute. Any woman is 
justified in resenting any attempt to 
suggest a “just as good” or “some- 
thing better.” These insinuations do 
not come with propriety from the dealer: 
“it isthe customer's privilege to express 
dissatisfaction. Make up your mind on 
another point : 

Complaint on the part of a dealer, in 
the case of any well-established article, 
is a matter of profit—margin, solely. 

The quality of the goods as a rule is 
not taken into consideration if an infer- 
ior article enhances the returns. 

What is known, and tried, and be- 
lieved in, is always better than any un- 
known and experimental quantity. 

Women who have used Fibre Chamois 
become its best advertisements. 

Let this be its recommendation. 

Fibre Chamois is awarded the verdict 
of superiority, and is endorsed by the 
leading publications of America. 

Mapee Preston. 





The Wheel 8 | fige 
That Leads. ‘ zy Stereopticans, MagicLanterns Wii 


AND ACCESSORIES. 


Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching, # 
Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


4 SELF-CENTERING ARC 
\ f ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 


for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc. 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


J.B. COLT & CO,"°-f17, Nassau &- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
AGENCIES: 

189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal, 
60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
33-39 So. 10th St., Phila., Pa, 
415 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y, 
89 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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is made right—It is the 
wheel you are sure of. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 
4 Warren Street, New York. 
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Caused by per- 

Spiration is gen- 

erally the result 

when _ inferior 

dress shields are 

bed ; used. The only 

1 wayne rthe certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


AVS es = These shields are guaranteed. Themanu- 
SS F facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 

Beauty is blood deep—not ‘‘skin deep.” when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
Pimples, blotches, eruptions, are blood erly attached. 
bubbles floating on the flesh. cotta 
Cleanse the blood and you cleanse the and insist upon have 
‘i ing “Canfield Dress 
skin. Shields.” 

Blots on beauty are removed by Ayer'’s CANFIELD 
Sarsaparilla the greatest blood cleansing RUBBER COMPANY 
medicine of the age. NEw YorK, 


Write for Cure Book No. 1, free. LONDON AND PARIS. 
J. C. AYER Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Trade-Mark on every 
Shield. 








Correspondents with advertisers will coufer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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‘* How did your housewarming come off last night, Todd?” 
‘*Splendidly. The only trouble was we couldn’t get the house warm, as the 
heater wouldn’t work.” 
































ight in 

of all these old prejudices and false ideas in favor of 

soap, see what Pearline has done. 

Hundreds of millions of packages 

have been used! That shows it. 

Probably there never was another 

household article that came into 

general use so rapidly, so wonder- 

fully, and from the very start, too. 

You see, women were ready for 

it. Most of them were tired to death 

of wasting their time and strength 

and money with needless and ruin- 

ous rubbing. It hasn’t taken them 

long to prove to themselves that Pearline is easiest, quickest, 

safest, most economical, in all washing and cleaning. Every 
woman can prove it. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 


























Hear this!! 


Enervated, Run Down, Flac- 
cid, Enfeebled,  Debilitated, 
Ennuye, Satiated, Fati 

nena & — » Un- 
strung, Forceless, Hypochon- 
driacal, Over-wrought, Tired, 
Distraught, Valetudinary. 2 


————— 


This is a fine collection, isn’t 
it? &% There are about four 
hundred more. %.% Just look 
them overand see if you don’t 
need ing medicine. %% If 
you can’t find your trouble, 
consult the dictionary. % %.% 











wane What's ys ot of 
telling symptoms ou 
know you need something to 
brace you up. You do need 
Spring medicine, %%% You 
know it. 3% We know it. 
Here it iss See tee 


Pabst Malt Extract 2 # & 


The “Best” ‘Tonic 


a ee et 
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FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full-sized $2 
case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Address 

G. M. WIGGINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


HYPNOTIS My original method, $2. 100-page book, 
. 10 cents. One on Personal Magnetism, 
10 cents. Prof. ANDERSON, GZ3 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 





Sone E¥¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





SRHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. 
on mention of this Magazine. 


WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The Jatest,surest an best. Sample sent free 
The Whitehall Megrimine Go,, South Bend, Ind, 
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THERE’S NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmless as dew— 
easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 4 
and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 4 
ing likeit. Leading actresses, professionel beauties, society 4 
ladies and people of refinement everywhere eagerly unite in 4 
its praise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be < 
sent free to anyone who writes for them. Derma-Royale is q 
the best skin preparation in the world. We will give $500 ¢ 
eash for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is once tried 
everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it 4 
everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE 


if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. Send us 
your full post-office address today. 
» The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood the test 
of 43 years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure it is prop- 
erly made, Accept no connter- 
feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 
Savre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘ As you 
ladies will use them, I recom- 


ee T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Beautifies the Skin 
Mo other comnetic 


mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 

the least harmful of all the 

Skin preparations.” For sale 

by all Druggists and Fancy 

Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
2% Canadas, and Europe. 


T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. Thecnly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, * Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: | 304 Trust Bidg., Lona Ky 


1122 Broadway, New ¥ 
UBBER G00D OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BY 
MAIL. Send for catalogue. 
U. Betts & Co.,119 Water 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 
A Di ESsS— have found a remedy that will cure 
uterine troubles; painful periods, leu 
corrhea, displacements, and other irregularities. I will - 


send it free with full instructions to every suffering 
woman. Mrs. Epw1In MERCER, Toledo, Ohio. 


THIS IS THE LADY 


who sends free to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 
ment for female diseases, A very 
desirable remedy that seldom 
fails to cure even the most se- 
rious cases. Also full instruc- 











physicians. Address: 
MY STORY. Mrs.L. HUDNUT, South Bend,Ind 


BEAUTY !—aih- 
= Ladies express daily their gratification at 
the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. 
CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- 
FERS and FouLp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only 
real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- 
teed perfectly harmless. They remove Fim- 
PLES, FRECKLEs, Motus, BLACKHEADS, RED- 
NEss, O1Liness, and allother beauty marring 
defects, Wafers by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, 5c. 
rcake, Address orders to H. B. FOULD, 214 6th Ave., 

. Y. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


HOUSANDS have 
been cured by 
DR. MARSH'S 
} TREATMENT 
i Relief guaranteed in 
its worst forms. 
Established 1820. 
OFFICE 
187 Broadway 
Op. Ae St. NEW YORK 
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oWN “ot LADIES’ 
— SHOES 


gin «\ 
Brown’s French Dressing [io: seane| ¥ 


Brown’s Dressing has more to maintain than the many new preparations on the market. It has : 






arecord. It would not do to lower its standard after 40 years of excellence. The selection of 
materials and the experience in manufacture make Brown’sa most desirable article for eco- 


nomical ladies. Not only up tothe times but safe for MADE BOSTON 
the shoes. You cannot afford to accept a substitute. BY B. F. Brown & Co. MASS.’ v 
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y= Light 

So Strong So Handsome 
So much of bicycle goodness in them 
that the universal verdict crowns the 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES. 


Four models, $80 and $1¢9%. If something 
cheaper will suit you, the best of lower- 


which is built on latest lines priced wheels is Defiance, eight models for 
and advanced principles. we Poy 5 alpacas teammates 


No better made for any MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
price. Sells for ake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, 


CHICAGO. 
f 45 Worth $100. 83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Pull the 
ca HIDDEN PARTS es 


out of a 


19lb. KEATING 
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You'll discover what it is that makes @ 
| the long-chained KEATING “365 days 
= ahead of them all.” 

A bicycle with poor bearings is like a fF «(| 


barnacle-encrusted yacht. z 4 


4 KEATING WHEEL CO., 
Baca ~ Holyoke, Mass. 
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Stamps. 
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4 Union Workmanship 
dh accounts for 
Union Popularity. ; 
Union Quality ignores Cost. . 
Catalogue Free. . 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., 
te 239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. Ny 


Catalog of 
\ SORA 4, , 
ya Remington | 
Standard 
Bicycles 
Mailed Free 
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for 
Art Catalog 


Merling. 
Cycle Dorks 


SAN FRAN * « Chicago. 


«SAN FRANCISCO 
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=® BICYCLE 
STIFF AS ONE Je | 
SOLID PIECE ##% 4 
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Know Ehnametine> 


It is the modern, ready-to-use Stove Paste. 
As clean to use as soapand water. A bright gloss with 


Sold everywhere. 












WHICH CATALOGUE Seno vour 


Mandolnis, Violins, Violin Musio 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 

Banjos,Banjo Music 

CGuitars,CuitarMusio 

Flutes, Flute Musio 

Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 

Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
shading, no position. Exclusive 


Worwp’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
andcirculars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 


Pins REMNANTS. We vill sena 
cE * ony WL one large package of 

NTS, for crazy patch- 
Tvs Sepa a abled in a letter, to 


LYNN «0., 48 Bond Street, New York. 


{® MEDICATED VAPOR BATH 


A scientific method of vaporizing drugs. 
For home use. Endorsed by medical jour- 
nals. Physicians claim them equal to Hot 
Springs. Cures Rheumatism, Kidney, 
Skin, Female, and all Nervous troub- 
les. Restores circulation and beauti- 
fies the complexion. Used by over 700 
physicians. Prices, $4 and up. Send for cir- 
culars. Agents wanted. 


ras BETZ & CO., Station R, CHICAGO, Ill. 
LADI ES DR. MURAT’S TONIC Pj[L§ 












































Cures Nervous Headache, 
‘jtomach, Liver, Kidney, and other ailments. Best in the world. Ill. Book & 
“oupon t Box Free. DR. MURAT MED. CO., Office 6, Cincinnati, 0. 






half the work of other polishes. 
See that you get the genuine; é 
= ee e @ 8 2 228 82 
lf 


20 to $40 A WEEK! 


taking orders for oe specialties in 
6 new metal, equal to 
gold or silver, very cheap, good talker, great 
seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 
change or tarnish, fine color, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art work Moaument Photograph Cases 
last forever, signs and sign letters all sizes and styles, 
letters for vehicles, street names and numbers, house 
numbers, door plates, quick and easily put on by any 
person. Many other good sellers, permanent situation 
at home or traveling ir taken soon. Write World 
Manufacturing Co., (D 22) Columbus, Olrio. i 











FREE TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 
ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 





and will arg send full particulars to all send, 


127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 
LADIE 


1 MAKE BIG WAGES doing pleasant home work, 
ing 2c. stamp. MISS M. L. STEBBINS, LAWRENCE, MICH. 














600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out. 
Agents wanted. Send for deseriptive bargain listse 
A. 1, MEAD CYCLE CO.,287 Wabash-Av, CHICAGO. 


They Have a Tone 
That’s All Their Own. 
This cut illustrates the 
mechanism of one of our 
Bicycle Bells. Very sim- 
ple, perfect, and cannot 
et out of order. Only one of 16 
ifferent styles. The standard 
of excellence the world over. 
Send postal for booklet to the 
New Departure BellCo. Bristol,Conn.U.S.A 

























Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for oy over FIFTY YEARS 






= 3 

WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 

FOR DIA RECA Sold by druggistsin ovary 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. a 











INCUBATORS 


Our 160 , finely illustrated 

altry Guide and 

? Catalogue will tell you what you 
wish to know about 


: PROFITS IN POULTRY 

We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Oata- 
logue 10c. (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ills. 

































that is simply claimed to be. 






of the facts and the sentence of the thief. 








ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one 


Have 


We ‘ 
Piaais ke <3 


ARE THE CHOICE 








OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one 
Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ’96 
Waverley during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof 
This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of 


NDIA in any case. 
NDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 











Correspondents with advertisers will confey a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 














HREDDED 
(DFISH 


“YOUR BREAKFAST Sa 
_ FOR 10 CENTS tH TEN MINUTES. 








A Superior « Picked-up’’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers ‘‘try’’ to 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the genuine article — ‘* Beardsley’s.”’ 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 186 West St., New York City. 
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The Double Grip 


The new patent method of attaching the 2 


lantern to either the ball head or fork. 


The Packed Reservoir 


Which prevents spilling of oil and allows 
the use of either kerosene or benzine. 


The Red and Green Jewels 


Sidelights; permit lighting from either side. 


The Polished Reflectors 


So protected that they cannot become black- 
ened or tarnished by the flame. 


The Detachable Lenses 


A combination of which makes the mostin- 
tense and penetrating light, and so arranged 
as to prevent the flame from jarring out. 


Strictly First Class 
NLY Bicycle Lantern 


On the Market. 


WE LEAD, 


All others follow—compare the other bicycle lan- 


terns with the Search Light and you will 
see 


They are All Behind. 





Of all the 
Cycle 


Dealers, or 


Seg Delivered 
Free 
For price, 


Is A PLEASURE. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Or 19 Murray St., New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Wheeling at night $ 
With the ‘Search Light” 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Gatarrh, Bronchitis, | Mavi a@\ meena) 
Throat and Lung “ GLOVE-FITTI NG” 


Troubles 


ot CURED : BECAUSE 
ar WHILE YOU Ge eye THEY 
SLEEP, \ cs as Wee 


The above diseases are reached and ' 
cured by inhaling soothing and curative ; A N 8) 
ingredients—a medicated air—by means of He : 


a: PILLOW-INHALER Gomes FEEL AS 


The secret of ~ great success .s a, Seamee = in- , 
haling is kept up for a lengthened period—8 to 10 hours a3 18) 4 C re) 9) 
at a time—while only a few minutes’ continuous appli- , M F RT- 
cation is possible with the ordinary inhaler ; 2d, because 4) 
the inhalant is good, the prescription for it having been ef A R L E 
made by one of the highest authorities in the country. ye des 
You sleep on the Pillow-Inhaler, and forget all about FT ane 
it. It is easy to use, and perfectly safe. Evidence shows 4 ] i > A S A 
stubborn cases cured after other remedies failed. : UYptlihal ih \ 
Mrs. S. T. RoRER, 1617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, the ‘ \ FI N E 
famous authoress on cooking, says: ‘I have used the 


Pillow-Inhaler, and I recommend it to those who wish p aiel aes 
to*get rid of Catarrh.” , Kl D GLOVE 


Mr. B. F.Cu.p,Cashier Bank Raymond, Raymond, IIl., i 
writes: “‘ Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured me of Asthma.” . 
Send for illustrated pamphiet and testimontals, or call LAN( DON BAT! HELI ER & U(). 
and see it. Please be sure to mention GODEY’S. ) GLOVE: | 545 . 47 BROADWAY. NEW YuR} 
345-347 : UR 


PILLOW-INHALER €0., 1409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. , $2 FOR 1LLU © cATALOCUE 
i i i i i i i i 


2s oe e @]28 0800028080632 228820828888 388 








OUR PATTERNS 


are the only ones sold in this country 
that are made up from specially im- 
ported French designs and models. 
They are not any more expensive on 
that account, but more correct, and 
show the latest Parisian ideas in the 
way of cut and style. These patterns 
are not illustrated in any magazine, and 
are soid only at our head office. We 
have no branches. 


THE 


MorseE- BROUGHTON \\\ (\¢'// 
COMPANY, = on 


is 
3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 


NEW YORK. A 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 
the improved “L’ArT DE LA Mone.” 


Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cents. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GOUDEY’S. 
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R. & G. CORSET 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD, 


Let us make you acquainted with our NEW HIGH BUSf 


Every Inch of It Fits 


At your dealer's, or sent anywhere, DRESS-FORM CORSET. Made in White, Drab, and Black. 
postpaid. on receipt of price, $1.25 B Sizes, 18 to 30 inches. Long, medium, and short waists. Price, 


Aurora Corset Co., Aurora, Tih k $1.00. If your dealer does not have them in stock, write 
459 La Salle Street. ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Lee «=| « 36) BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. & J. BALDWIN’S 








B Hive Brand 


° 2 
Merino, ets: § ‘> Spanish, 
Lady Betty, AO =a 
Scotch 
Fingering, 
Shetland : il RAS NSA 
Andalusian, PWegec ka, ee e: German 
Soft Knitting  <eeae : Knitting 
Wools, RUE rea sc, Worsteds, 


Are made of the most suitable wools procurable, specially selected for quality and durability 
in wear. May be obtained of all the leading dealers of Art Fancy Work in the United 
States and Canada. 

sas Do ‘not be induced to take any other, but insist upon obtaining the BEE HIVE 
BRAND. It gives the best satisfaction. 





Saxony, 


Germantown, 





and 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 











High Class Goods. 


The B. & H. 


Best of ALL LAMPS in every 
j particular. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets. 


Grille Work and Railings, 
Brass and Wrought Iron. 


Art Metal Goods, Tatics, 
Figures, Vases,Candelabras,etc. 
B. & H. Oil Heaters. 


Perfect Construction and Superior 
Finish commend our productions to 
all purchasers. 

Leading dealers everywhere wil] 
supply our goods. Correspondence 
from Architects solicited. 


Our Little Book mailed upon application. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





New York, Boston, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA+ 








POZZONI’S 


Complexion Powder 


Protects, beautifies and softens the 
complexion. ’Tis the ideal powder. 

For a short time only we are 
presenting to every purchaser a 
handsome Scovill’s Gold Puff Box, 
in commemoration of our 4oth 
anniversary. 

Sold by druggists and fancy goods dealers 

everywhere. 


ASK FOR POZZONTI’S. 

















Only Pocket Camera that will go in the 
pocket conveniently and do perfect work 


50,000 Sold in One Year 


Five times smaller than any Camera made. 


Pictures three times larger in —— to size. 


Twenty-five perfect pictures—one loading. 
Carried easily as a pack of cards. 

Boy or gir] can take perfect pictures. 
Every Kombi guaranteed. 


oe The 
Light 
Running ”’ 


— 


7 


**The World’s 
Greatest 
Typewriter.’ 
= 


SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 
LIGHTEST KEY=TOUCH (because of the compound levers). 
GREATEST SPEED (because of the convertible speed es- 

capement). 

MOST CONVENIENT PAPER FEED (because of the unique 
paper-fingers and ease with which platen is turned to show 
writing). 

BEST FOR BOTH CORRESPONDENCE AND MANIFOLD- 
ING (because of the instantly interchangeable printing 





‘Send for Free Photographs 


and book, “ All About the Kombi.” 
The Kombi is for sale by dealers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price— 


$ 3.00 THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 
ment and from leading concerns. 


132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
MDL IBAA IEEE EERE EEE EAA | DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 3416 Broadway, N. Y. 


SY 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 


cylinders). 


BEST SYSTEM OF SCALES (because one scale always 
remains at the pointer and a duplicate scale at the writing. 


FREE: Illustrated pamphlet containing testimonials from the U. S. Govern- 











CElial. 


FREE! 


The late Prof. Basil 

Manley, of the South. Bap. 

Theo. Seminary, Louisville, 

Ky., says of the Aerial Medi- 

cation: “/ can cordtally 

recommend its use.” Write 

. for a fac-simile of his letter. 

W. E. Penn, the noted evangelist of 

Eureka Springs, Ark., says: “I was cured of 

Catarrhal Deafness in 1886, by the use of the 

Aerial Medication, and it has proved to be a 

permanent cure. I recommend this treatment 

wherever I go, and know of many cases of 

Catarrh and Lung trouble that have been 
cured by its use.” Rev. W. E. PENN. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat, and Lung Diseases, I will for a short 
time, send medicines for three months’ 


treatment free. Address a 
J. H. MOORE, zd. Content, o. 





Mi EN N E N’S “BORATED TALCUM | 
TOILET 
POWDER 











Approved by Highest Med- 

ical Authorities asa Perfect 

Sanitary Toilet Preparation 

wa for infants and adults. Delightful 

~ ~ a after shaving. Positively Relieves 

Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skia smooth 


and_ healthy. Take no substitutes. 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents - Pp EE 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper.) 3 


ae art ,MENNEN 50. Newark, Mat 3: 























Your address on a postal 

will bring a sample of 

Wright's Antiseptic 

Myrrh Tooth Soap. 

Gives beautiful teeth 

and sweet breath. 

‘> Heals sore gums. Pre- 

Yventedec ay. Large china 

box for25c.in stamps, post- 

paid, which includesacom- 

lete edition of Webster's 

ocket Dictionary and Guide 

to Spelling. Chas. Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mch. 
Fh Mah Mh EE aa 


L: Blair’s Pills. 


Great English Remedy for 


{cots and RHEUMATISM. @ 











oY 
SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. G (HH 


Druggists, or 224 William St., New York. 





WIFE Can Not See How You Do It For the he Money. 
Bay the bt yong ren ware per ER Sewi wed for 16 witha 
9.00 srr ccrcentatuint Romer 
vance orld’ s Fair Medel s ny 
save is -oe pl cupehed’ ws a. Write to-day Tor 0 Sor Large Free ioe 
OXFORD mise.” CO., 342 Wabash Ave., CHICA 


Correspordents ‘vith advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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tetetstate 


MAN is all the time burning up fat. This fat has got to 
be in as constant supply as the air he breathes. Every 
minute of life depends on it. It has got to come from 

somewhere; if it does not come 
from the food direct, it comes 
from the fat stored up in the ‘Y\ 
body. It gets stolenwithouthis ““\* 
knowing it; but his friends tell 
himof it. They say: ‘ Youare 
gettingthin. You are notlook- 

ing well.” They are right; but 

they do not recognize the full sig- 
nificance of what theyaresaying. = 
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If you are not getting the fat =, ; 
you need from your usual food you 
are getting thin. One can go on 
losing fat a little while with no more 
serious harm than some discom- 
fort to himself, and the causing of 
some anxiety to his friends. But 
there is danger ahead. You must have 
a food you can get fat from. Cod-liver 
oil is that food. It is as truly a food 


as if it were nothing more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is cod-liver oi] made easy. In it the oil is broken up 
into particles finer than water drops in cloud or fog. 
The work of digestion partly done beforehand. 

The tiny drops of oil slip easily through 

the wall of the intestines into the blood. 4m 

This is the reason why ‘¢ Scott’s Emul-Q 
sion ’’ produces plumpness when common 
food, or even cod-liver oil, is ineffectual. 
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‘Just as good”? is not SCOTT’S EMULSION 
SRR BRRRRRRR EERE EER RERREREERREREREREERRRE, 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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One of the greatest factors in producing a clear, clean 
ge skin and therefore a perfect complexion, is the use of 








Agreeable 


preventives taken in 
season are much 
surer than belated 
drugs. A _ healthy 
condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strong- 
est safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking 


Syrup of Figs is 








Manufactured by 








pleasant to the taste 
and free from object- 


&\\ ionable substances. 
2y/* Physicians recom- 


mend it. Millions 
have found it invalu- 
able. Taken regularly 
in small doses its ef- 
fect will give satisfac- 
tion to the most 
exacting. 








CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


For sale by all druggists. 


€ 
€ 
€ 
é 
yg Colds, or Fevers. 
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“arettiee SAPOLIO 
in life’s battle USE | 





Trow Directory, PRINTING ANDO BooksinDING COMPANY 














’ FOR TONE, SCALE, 
_— $ HIGHEST HONORS FOR Tol —— 
JUDGES ACTION, MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION. 
AWARDED Vooe & Sous’ Plano Co.,174 Trescont St., Boston, Mess, 


rH 


ae!) ORY 
Breakfast Cocoa V' 


IVORY 


SOAP 


The best is not always low 
in price, but the housekeeper 
can have the best soap with- 
out extravagance. 

Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s Ivory Soap costs little, but 

Breakfast Cocoa experienced persons know 


Made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
“@ It bears their Trade Mark that no other can do the 


“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. same work and do it as well. 
Beware of Imitations. 


J ()times out of J 0 


The New York Journal recently of- } 
fered ten bicycles to the ten winners f 
in a guessing contest, leaving the 
choice of machine to each. 


ALL CHOSE 


Columbia 


Bicycles 
Yes, everybody seems to ride a wheel, but 


Nine immediately, and De 5 i ole 5 aecte ame Dae See 
one after he had looked Vimy” orm in everything, ride 
at others. The Journal an) 


therefore bought TEN — 
Columbias at $100 each. \ amd\er 
On even terms a Columbia will be chosen Dr eycles 


P) THE STANDARD WHEELS 
TEN times out of TEN. "POR PEOPLE OF GOOD TASTE.” 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE FREE AT ANY 
RAMBLER AGENCY. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. ' 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. ® Chicago, Boston, New York, . 
1896 Art Catalogue for two 2-cent stamps. Washington, Brooklyn, Detroit. 


Henry F. Miller. “esis.” PIANOS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 








Evanola can 
Mothers 


lexion. 
Voice, etc. 








PRICE, 10 CENTS. 























y for Sore Throats and Loss o 
PURE 
SIWIIWSAHD ON 


Softens the skin, beautifies the com 


ABSOLUTELY 





for chafing and scalding of Infants. 
At Druggists and the Pharmacy Department of Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


THe Procter & Gamste Co., Cin’Ti. 





be used both externally and internall 
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will find it indispensabie 
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Des! ns, and 
all Countries. 


